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DIALOGUE,^ 


Lovewit)  Truemau. 


Lovewit. 

O  N  E  S  T    old  Cavalier  !    well 
met,  'faith  I'm  glad  to  fee  thee. 

Truem.  Have  a  care  what  you 
call  me  y  old  is  a  word  of  dis- 
grace among  the  ladies;  to  be 
honeft  is  to  be  poor*  and  foolifh*  (as  fome 
think  ;)  and  Cavalier  is  a  word  as  much  out 
of  falhion  as  any  of  'em. 


a  2 


Love*®. 


[  a  1 

Lovetv.  The  more's  the  pity  :  but  what 
faid  the  fortune-teller  in  Ben  Johnfon's  mafk 
of  Gypfies,  to  the   then  lord  Privy  Seal  ? 

Honefi  and  old ! 
In  tbofe  the  good  part  of  a  fortune  is  told. 

Tr'uew.  Ben  Johnfon  !  how  dare  you  name 
Ben  Johnfon  in  thefe  times ;  when  we  have 
iiich  a  crowd  of  poets  of  a  quite  different 
genius  ;  the  leaft  of  which  thinks  himfelf 
as  well  able  to  correal  Ben  Johnfon,  as  he 
could  a  country  fchool-miftrefs  that  taught 
to  fpell  ? 

Lovew.  We  have,  indeed,  poets  of  a  dif- 
ferent genius  ;  fo  are  the  plays  :  but  in  my 
opinion,  they  are  all  of  'em  (fome  few  ex- 
cepted) as  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  for- 
mer times,  as  the  a&ors  now  in  being 
(generally  fpeaking)  are  compared  to  Hart, 
Mohun,  Burt,  Lacy,  Clun,  and  Shatterel  $ 
for  I  can  reach  no  farther  backward. 

Truem.  I  can  •,  and  dare  allure  you,  if  my 
fancy  and  memory  are  not  partial  (for  men 
of  my  age  are  apt  to  be  over  indulgent  to 
the  thoughts  of  their  youthful  days)  I  fay 
the  adtors  that  I  have  feen,  before  the 
wars,  Lowin,  Tayler,  Pollard,  and  fome  o- 
thers,  were  almoft  as  far  beyond  Hart  and 
his  company,  as  thofe  were  beyond  thefe 
now  in  being,  Lovew. 
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Lovew.  I  am  willing  to  believe  it,  but 
cannot  readily  y  becaufe  I  have  been  told, 
that  thofe  whom  I  mention'd,  were  bred  up 
under  the  others  of  your  acquaintance, 
and  follow'd  their  manner  of  a&ion,  which 
is  now  loft:  So  far,  that  when  the"  ques- 
tion has  been  afk'd,  why  thefe  players  do  not 
revive  the  Silent  Woman,  and  fome  other 
of  Johnfon's  plays  ?  ( once  of  higheft  e~ 
fteem)  they  have  anfwered,  truly,  becaufe 
there  are  none  now  living  who  can  right- 
ly humour  thofe  parts,  for  all  who  re- 
lated to  the  Black-friers,  (where  they  were 
afted  in  perfection)  are  now  dead  and  almoft 
forgotten. 

Truem.  5Tis  very  true,  Hart  and  Clun 
were  bred  up  boys  at  the  Black-friers, 
and  aftecl  women's  parts  •,  Hart  was  Robin- 
fon's  boy,  or  apprentice  ;  he  a£ted  the 
Dutchefs  in  the  Tragedy  of  the  Cardinal, 
which  was  the  firft  part  that  gave  him  re- 
putation. Cartwright  and  Winterlhal  be- 
long'd  to  the  private  Houfe  in  Salifbury- 
Cou rt  ;  Burt  was  a  boy  firft  under  Shank  at 
the  Black-friers,  then  under  Beefton  at  the 
Cock-pit ;  and  Mohun  and  Shatterel  were 
in  the  feme  Condition  with  him,  at  the  laft 
Place.  There  Burt  ufed  to  play  the  princi- 
pal womens  parts,  in  particular  Clariana,  in 
Love's  Cruelty  -,  and  at  the  fame  time  Mo- 
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hurt    a£ted    Bellamente,    which  part  he   re- 
tained after  the  reftoration. 

Lovew.  That  I  have  feen,  and  can  well 
remember.  I  wifh  they  had  printed  in 
the  laft  age,  (fo  I  call  the  times  before  the 
rebellion)  the  adlors  names  over  againft 
the  parts  they  adted,  as  they  have  done 
fince  the  reftoration  :  and  thus  one  might 
have  guefs'd  at  the  aftion  of  the  men, 
by  the  parts  which  we  now  read  in  the  old 
plays. 

Truem.  It  was  not  the  cuflom  and  ufage 
of  thofe  days,  as  it  hath  been  fince.  Yet 
fome  few  old  plays  there  are  that  have  the 
names  fet  againft  the  parts,  as,  The  Dut- 
chefs  of  Malty  ;  the  Picture  j  the  Roman 
Aftor  \  the  Deferving  Favourite  \  the  Wild- 
Goofe  Chafe,  (at  the  Black-friers)  :  the  Wed- 
ding ;  the  Renegado ;  the  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Weft  ;  Hannibal  and  Scipio  \  King  John 
and  Matilda,  at  the  Cock-pit:  and  Hol- 
land's Leaguer,  at  Salisbury  Court. 

Lovew.  Thefe  are  but  few  indeed  :  but 
pray,  fir,  what  mafter-parts  can  you  remem- 
ber the  old  Black-friers  men  to  aft  in  John- 
fon,  Shakefpear,  and  Fletcher's  plays  ? 

"Truem.  What  I  can  at  prefent  recolledt 
I'll  tell  you  ;  Shakefpear,  (who  as  I  have 
heard  was  a  much  better  poet  than  player) 
Burbage,    Hemmings,    and    others   of    the 

older 
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elder  fort,    were  dead  before  I    knew  the 
town  \   but  in  my   time,    before   the  wars, 
Lowin  ufed  to   a&,    with  mighty   applaufe, 
Falftaffe,   Morofe,  Vulpone,    and  Mammon 
in  the  Alchymift  •,  Melancius,  in  the  Maid's 
Tragedy  ;  and  at  the   fame  time  Amyntor 
was   play'd  by  Stephen   Hammerton,    (who 
was    at  firil    a    moft    noted    and    beautiful 
woman  aftor,  but  afterwards   he   a£ted  with 
equal   grace  and  applaufe,  a    young   lover's 
part)  j  Taylor  a£led    Hamlet    incomparably 
well,    Jago,  Truewit  in  the  Silent  Woman, 
and  Face  in  the  Alchymift  \  Swanfton  us'd 
to   play     Othello  ;    Pollard    and     Robinfon 
were  comedians  ;  fo   was   Shank,  who    us'd 
to  aft  Sir  Roger,    in  the    Scornful  Lady  : 
thefe   were    of  the   Black- friers.     Thofe   of 
principal   note  at  the  Cock-pit,    were,  Per- 
kins,   Michael    Bowyer,    Sumner,    William 
Allen,  and  Bird,    eminent   aftors,  and  Ro- 
bins, a  comedian.     Of  the  other  companies 
I  took  little   notice. 

Lovcw.  Were  there  fo  many  companies  ? 

Truem.  Before  the  wars  there  were  in  being 
all  thefe  play-houfes  at  the  fame  time.  The 
Black- friers,  and  Globe  on  the  Bank- 
fide,  a  winter  and  fummer  houfe,  belong- 
ing to  the  fame  company,  called  the  King's 
Servants  •,  the  Cock-pit  or  Phaenix,  in  Dru- 
ry-Lane,  called    the  Queen's    Servants  •,  the 
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private  houfe  in  Salifbury-Court,  called  the 
Prince's  Servants  ;  the  Fortune  near  White- 
crofs  Street;  and  the  Red  Bull  at  the  up- 
per end  of  St.  John's  Street :  the  two  laft 
were  moftly  frequented  by  citizens,  and  the 
meaner  fort  of  people.  All  thefe  compa- 
nies got  money,  and  liv'd  in  reputation,  e- 
fpecially  thofe  of  the  Black- friers,  who  were 
men  of  grave  and  fober  behaviour. 

Lovew.  Which  I  admire  at,  that  the  town 
irmch  lefs  than  at  prefent,  could  then  main- 
tain five  companies,  and  yet  now  two  can 
hardly  fubfift. 

Truem.  Do  not  wonder,  but  confider, 
that  tho'  the  town  was  then,  perhaps,  not 
much  more  than  half  fo  populous  as  now, 
yet  then  the  prices  were  fmall  (there  being 
no  fcenes )  and  better  order  kept  among 
the  company  that  came  ;  which  made  very 
good  people  think  a  play  an  innocent  di- 
verfion  for  an  idle  hour  or  two,  the  plays 
themfelves  being  then,  for  the  moft  part, 
more  inftruclive  and  moral.  Whereas,  of 
late,  the  play-houfes  are  fo  extreamly  pefter- 
cd  with  vizard-mafks  and  their  trade,  (oc- 
casioning' continual  quarrels  and  abufes  ) 
that  many  of  the  more  civiliz'd  part  of  the 
town  are  uneafy  in  the  company,  and  fhun 
the  Theatre  as  they  would  a  houfe  of  fcan- 
dal.     It    is  an  argument    of   the  worth   of 
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the  plays  and  adtors  of  the  laft  age,  and 
eafily  inferred,  that  they  were  much  beyond 
ours  in  this,  to  confider  that  they  could 
fupport  themfelves  merely  from  their  own 
merit,  the  weight  of  the  matter,  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  a6tion,  without  fcenes  and  ma- 
chines \  whereas  the  prefent  plays  with  all 
that  fhew  can  hardly  draw  an  audience,  un- 
fefs  there  be  the  additional  invitation  of  a 
Signior  Fideli,  a  Monfieur  V  Abbe,  or  fome 
fuch  foreign  regale  exprefs'd  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bill. 

Lovezv.  To  wave  this  digrefllon,  I  have 
read  of  one  Edward  Allin,  a  man  fb 
famed  for  excellent  a6tion,  that  among 
Ben  Johnfon's  epigrams,  I  find  one  di- 
rected to  him,  full  of  encomium,  and  con- 
cluding thus : 

Wear  this  renovm,  'tis  juft  that  who  did  give 
So  many  poets  life,  by  one  Jhould  live. 

. 

Was  he  one  of  the  Black-friers  ? 

"Truem.  Never,  as  I  have  heard ;  (for  he 
was  dead  before  my  time).,  He  was  mailer 
of  a  company  of  his  own,  for  whom  he 
built  the  Fortune  play-houfe*  from  the 
ground,  a  large,  round  brick  building. 
This  is  he  that  grew  fo  rich,  that  he  pur- 
chafed    a   great  eftate   in  Surrey  and   elfe- 
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where  ;  and  having  no  iffue  he  built  and 
largely  endowed  Dulwich  college,  in  the 
year  1619,  ^or  a  niaftcr,  a  warden,  four 
fellows,  twelve  aged  poor  people,  and  twelve 
poor  boys,  &c.     A  noble  charity. 

Lovew.  What  kind  of  play-houfes  had 
they  before  the  wars  ? 

Truem.  The  Black-friers,  Cockpit,  and 
Salilbury-court,  were  called  private  houfes, 
and  were  very  fmall  to  what  we  fee  now. 
The  Cockpit  was  {landing  fince  the  reftora- 
tion,  and  Rhode's  company  a£ted  there  for 
ibme  time. 

Lcvew.  I  have  feen  that. 

Truem.  Then  yoy  have  feen  the  other  two, 
in  cffeft  ;  for  they  were  all  three  built  almoft 
exactly  alike,  for  form  and  bignefs.  Here 
they  had  pits  for  the  gentry,  and  a<5led  by 
candle-light.  The  Globe,  Fortune,  and  Bull, 
were  large  houfes,  and  lay  partly  open  to 
the  weather,  and  there  they  always  afted  by 
day-light. 

Lovew.  But  pr'ythee,  Trueman,  what  be- 
came of  thefe  players  when  the  flage  was  put 
down,  and  the  rebellion  rais'd  ? 

Truem.  Moil  of  'em,,  except  Lowin,  Tay- 
ler  and  Pollard  (who  were  fuperannuated)  went 
into  the  king's  army,  and  like  good  men  and 
true,  ferv'd  their  old  mailer,  tho'  in  a  differ- 
ent, yet  more  honourable  capacity.  Robin- 
fan 
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fon  was  kill'd  at  the  taking  of  a  place,  (I 
think  Bafing-houfe)  by  Harrifon,  he  that  was 
after  hang'd  at  Charing-crofs,  who  refufed 
him  quarter,  and  fliot  him  in  the  head  when 
he  had  laid  down  his  arms  ;  abufing  fcripture 
at  the  fame  time,  in  faying,  Curfed  is  he  that 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently.  Mo- 
hun  was  a  captain  (and  after  the  wars  were 
ended  here,  ferved  in  Flanders  >  where  he  re- 
ceived pay  as  a.major.)  Hart  was  a  lieutenant 
of  horfe  under  fir  Thomas  Dallifon,  in  prince 
Rupert's  regiment ;  Burt  was  cornet  in  the 
fame  troop,  and  Shatterel  quarter-mafter  -, 
Allen  of  the  cockpit  was  a  major,  and  quar- 
ter-mafter-general  at  Oxford.  I  have  not 
heard  of  one  of  thefe  players  of  any  note  that 
fided  with  the  other  party,  but  only  Swanfton, 
and  he  profefs'd  himfelf  a  prefbyterian,  took 
up  the  trade  of  a  jeweller,  and  liv'd  in  Alder- 
manbury,  within  the  territory  of  father  Cala- 
my  \  the  reft  either  loft,  or  expos'd  their 
lives  for  their  king.  When  the  wars  were 
over,  and  the  royalifts  totally  fubdued*  y  moft 
of  'em  who  were  left  alive  gathered  to  Lon- 
don, and  for  a  fubfiftence  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive their  old  trade  privately.  They  made  up* 
one  company  out  of  all  the  fcatter'd  mem- 
bers of  feveral  ;  and  in  the  winter  before  the 
king's  murder,  1648,  they  ventured  to  a£t 
fome  plays  with  as  much  caution  and  pri- 
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vacy  as  could- be,  at  the  Cockpit.     They  con- 
'tir.ued  undifturbed  for  three  .or  four  days  ♦,  but 
at  laft,  as  they  v/ere  prefenting  the  tragedy  of 
the  Bloody  Brother  (in  which   Lowin  afted 
Aubrey,    Tayler   Rollo,    Pollard    the    cook, 
Burt  Latorch,  and  I  think  Hart  Otto)  a  par- 
ty of  foot  foldiers  befet  the  houfe,  furprized 
5em  about  the  middle  of  the  play,  and   car- 
ried 'em  away  in  their  habits,  not  admitting 
them  to  fhifr,  to  Hatton-houfe  then  a  prifon, 
where  having  detain'd  them  fome  time,  they 
plundered  them  of  their  cloaths,  and  let  'em 
loofe  again.     Afterwards,   in  Oliver's   time, 
they  ufed  to  ad:  privately,  three  or  four  miles 
or  more  out  of  town,  now    here,  now  there, 
fometimes  in  noblemens  houfes,  in  particular 
Holland-houfe  at  Kenfington,  where  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  who  met  (but  in  no  great 
numbers)  ufed  to  make  a  fum  for  them,  each 
giving  a  broad  piece,  or  the  like.     And  Alex- 
ander Goffe,  the  woman  aftor  at  Blackfriers 
(who  had  made  himfelf  known  to  perfons  of 
quality)  ufed  to  be  the  jackal!,  and  give  notice  of 
time  and  place.     At  Chrittmas  and  Bartholo- 
mew-fair, they  ufed  to  bribe  the  officer    who 
commanded  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  and  were 
thereupon  connived  at  to  aft  for  a  few  days, 
at  the  Red  Bull  $  but    were   fometimes  not* 
withstanding   difturb'd   by    foldiers.       Some; 
pick'd    up  a  little  money  by  -publifhing  the 
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copies  of  plays  never  before  printed,  but  kept 
up  in  manufcript.     For    iriftance,  in  the  year 
1652,  Beaumont  and-  Fletcher's  Wild  Goofe 
Chace  was  printed  in  folio,  for  the  public  ufe 
of  all  the   ingenious,    as  the  title-page   fays, 
and  private  benefit  of  John  Lowin  and  Jofeph 
Tayler,  fervants  to  his  late  majefty •,  and   by 
them  dedicated  to  the  honoured  few  lovers  of 
dramatick  poefy,   wherein  they  modeftly  inti- 
mate their  wants  ;    and   that  with   fufficient 
caufe  ;    for   whatever  they  were  before   the 
wars,    they  were  after  reduced   to    a   necef- 
fitous  condition.     Lowin,  in  his  latter   days, 
kept  an  inn,  the  three  Pigeons   at  Brentford, 
where  he  died  very  old,  for  he  was  an  aftor 
of  eminent  note  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
and  his  poverty  was  as  great  as  his  age.    Tay- 
ler died  at  Richmond,  and  was  there  buried. 
Pollard,   who  lived  fingle,  and  had   a  com- 
petent eftate,  retired  to  fome  relations  he  had 
in  the  country,  and  there  ended  his  life.     Per- 
kins and  Sumner  of  the  Cockpit,  kept  houfe 
together  at  Clerkenwell,  and   were  there  bu- 
ried.    Thefe  all  died  feme  years  before   the 
reftoration  ;  what  followed  after,  I  need  not 
.  tell  you  •,  you  can  eafily  remember. 

Lovew.  Yes  •,  prefently  after  the  reftora- 
tion, the  king's  players  a6ted  publickly  at  the 
Red  Bull  for  fome  time,  and  then  removed  to 
a  new-built  play  houfe  in  Vere-ftreet,  by  Clare- 
market. 
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market.  There  they  continued  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  removed  to  the  Theatre  Royal 
m  Drury-lane,  where  they  firft  made  tife  of 
fcenes,  which  had  been  a  little  before  intro- 
duced upon  the  pubiick  ftage  by  fir  William 
Davenant,  at  the  duke's  Old  Theatre  in  Lin- 
colns-inn-fields,  but  afterwards  very  much 
improved,  with  the  addition  of  curious  ma- 
chines by  mr.  Betterton  at  the  New  Theatre 
in  Dorfet-garden,  to  the  great  expence  and 
continual  charge  of  the  players*  This  much 
impaired  their  profit  o'er  what  it  was  before  ; 
for  I  have  been  inform* d  by  one  of  'em,  that 
for  feveral  years  next  after  the  reiteration, 
tvery  whole  fharer  in  mr.  Hart's  company, 
got  iooo  1.  per  ann.  About  the  fame  time 
that  fcenes  firft  entered  upon  the  ftage  at  Lon- 
don, women  were  taught  to  aft  their  own 
parts  \  fince  when,  we  have  (o,tr\  at  both 
houfes  feveral  actreffes,  juftly  famed  as  well 
for  beauty,  as  perfedt  good  a£tion.  And  fome 
plays,  in  particular  the  Parfon's  Wedding, 
have  been  prefented  all  by  women,  as  for- 
merly all  by  men.  Thus  it  continued  for 
about  20  years,  when  mr.  Hart,  and  fome 
of  the  old  men  began  to  grow  weary,  and 
were  minded  to  leave  off  ;  then  the  two  com- 
panies thought  fit  to  unite  ;  but  of  late  you 
fee,  they  have  thought  it  no  lefs  fit  to  divide 
-.gain,  though  both  companies  keep  the  fame 
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name  of  his  majefty's  fervants.  All  this 
while  the  playhoufe  mufick  improved  yearly, 
and  is  now  arrived  to  greater  perfection  than 
ever  I  knew  it.  Yet  for  all  thefe  advanta- 
ges, the  reputation  of  the  ftage,  and  peoples 
affeftion  to  it,  are  much  decayed.  Some 
were  lately  fevere  againft  it,  and  would  hard- 
ly allow  ftage-plays  fit  to  be  longer  permit- 
ted.    Have  you  feen  mr.  Collier's  book  ? 

Fruem.  Yes,  and  his  oppofer's. 

Lovew.  And  what  think  you  ? 

Truem.  In  my  mind  mr.  Collier's  reflec- 
tions are  pertinent,  and  true  in  the  main  ;  the 
book  ingenioufly  wrote,  and  well  intended  -, 
but  he  has  overfliot  himfelf  in  fome  places, 
and  his  refpondents  perhaps  in  more.  My 
affeition  inclines  me  not  to  engage  on  either 
fide,  but  rather  mediate.  If  there  be  abufes 
relating  to  the  ftage,  which  I  think  is  too 
apparent,  let  the  abufe  be  reformed,  and  not 
theufe,  for  that  reafon  only,  abolifhed.  5Twas 
an  old  faying  when  I  was  a  bey, 

Abfit  abufus-t  no?t  defit  totaliter  ufus. 

I  fliall  not  run  through  mr.  Collier's  book  •, 
I  will  only  touch  a  little  on  two  or  three  ge- 
neral notions,  in  which,  I  think,  he  may  be 
miftaken.  What  he  urges  out  of  the  primi- 
tive councils  and  fathers  of  the  church,  feems 

to 
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to  me  to  be  dire&ed  againft  the  heathen  plays, 
which  were  a  fort  of  religions  worfhip  with 
them,  to  the  honour  of  Ceres,  Flora,  or  fome  ' 
of  their  falfe  deities  •,  they  had  always  a  little 
altar  on  their  ftages,  as  appears  plain  enough 
from  fome  places  in  Plautus.  And  mr.  Col- 
lier  himfelf,  p.  235.  tells  us  out  of  Livy,  that 
plays  were  brought  in  upon  the  fcore  of  re- 
ligion, to  pacify  the  gods.  No  wonder  then, 
they  forbid  chriftians  to  be  prefent  at  them, 
for  it  was  almoft  the  fame  as  to  be  prefent  at. 
their  facrifices.  We  muft  alfo  obferve,  that 
this  was  in  the  infancy  of  chriftianity,  when 
the  church  was  under  fevere,  and  almoft 
continual  perfecutions,  and  when  all  its  true 
members  were  of  moft  ftridt  and  exemplary 
lives,  not  knowing  when  they  fhould  be  call- 
ed to  the  flake,  or  thrown  to  wild  beafts, 
They  communicated  daily,  and  expe&ed  death 
hourly  ;  as  their  thoughts  were  intent  upon  the 
next  world,  they  abftain'd  almoft  wholly  from 
all  diverfions  and  pleafures,  (though  lawful 
and  innocent)  in  this.  Afterwards  when  per- 
fecution  ceafed,  and  the  church  flourifh'd, 
chriftians  being  then  freed  from  their  former 
terrors,  allow'd  themfelves,  at  proper  times, 
the  lawful  recreations  of  converfation,  and 
among  other,  no  doubt,  this  of  ihews  and 
representations.  After  this  time,  the  cenfures 
of  the  church  indeed  might  be  continued,   or 

revived 
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revived  upon  occafion,  againft  plays  and 
players,  tho',  in  my  opinion,  it  can  not  be 
underftood  generally,  but  only  againft  fuch 
players  who  were  of  vicious  and  licentious 
lives,  and  reprefented  profane  fubjedts,  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  morals  and  probity  of  man- 
ners requifite  to  chriftians  ;  and  frequented 
chiefly  by  fuch  loofe  and  debauch' d  people  as 
were  much  more  apt  to  corrupt  than  divert 
thofe  who  aflbciated  with  them.  I  fay,  I  can 
not  think  the  canons  and  cenfures  of  the  fa- 
thers can  be  applied  to  all  players,  quatenus 
players  ;  for  if  fo,  how  could  plays  be  con- 
tinued among  the  chriftians,  as  they  were,  of 
divine  fubjedts,  and  fcripturai  ftories  ?  A  late 
French  author  fpeaking  of  the  Hotel  de  Bour- 
gogne,  a  play-houfe  in  Paris,  fays,  that  the 
ancient  dukes  of  that  name  gave  it  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Paflion,  eftablifhed  in  the 
church  of  Trinity-hofpital  in  the  RueS.  Denis, 
on  condition  that  they  fhould  reprefent  here 
interludes  of  devotion  \  and  adds,  that  there 
have  been  public  fhews  in  this  place  fix  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  Spanhli  and  Portu- 
gueze  continue  ftill  to  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
fuch  ecclefiaftical  ftories  for  the  fubje<5t  of 
their  plays  :  And  if  we  may  believe  Gage, 
they  are  afted  in  their  churches  in  Mexico, 
and  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

Lovew. 
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Lcvem.  That's  a  great  way  off,  True- 
man  •,  I  had  rather  you  would  eome  nearer 
home,  and  confine  your  difcourfe  to  Old 
England. 

Trtiem.  So  I  intend.  The  fame  has  been 
done  here  in  England  ;  for  otherwife  how 
comes  it  to  be  prohibited  in  the  88th  canony 
among  thofe  pafs'd  in  convocation,  1603? 
Certain  it  is,  that  our  ancient  plays  were  of 
religious  fubjefts,  and  had  for  their  aftors, 
if  not  priefts,  yet  men  relating  to  the  church. 

Lovew.  How  does  that  appear  ? 

Truem.  Nothing  clearer.  Stow,  in  his  furvey 
of  London,  has  one  chapter  of  the  fports  and 
paftimes  of  old  time  ufed  in  this  city,  and 
there  he  tells  us,  that  in  the  year  139I5  which 
was  15  Richard  II.  a  ftage-play  was  play'd 
by  the  parifh-clerks  of  London,  at  the  Skin- 
nerVwell  befide  Smithfield,  which  play  con- 
tinued three  days  together,  the  king,  queen, 
and  nobles  of  the  realm  being  prefent.  And 
another  was  play'd  in  the  year  1*409,  1 1 
Henry  IV.  which  lafted  eight  days,  and  was 
of  matter  from  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
whereat  were  prefent  moft  part  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England.  Sir  William  Dugdale,. 
in  his  antiquities  of  Warwickfhire,  p.  116, 
lpeaking  of  the  Gray-friars,  or  Francilcans,  at 
Coventry,  fays,  Before  the  fupprefiion  of  the 
monafteries,  this  city  was  very  famous  for  the 

pageants 
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pageants  that  were  play'd  therein  upon  Cor- 
pus-chrifti  day •,  which  pageants  being  a£ted 
with  mighty  ftate  and  reverence  by  the  friers 
of  this  houfe,  had  theatres  for  the  feveral 
fcenes  very  large  and  high,  placed  upon 
wheels,  and  drawn  to  all  the  eminent  parts  of 
the  city,  for  the  better  advantage  of  the 
fpedtators  •,  and  contained  the  ftory  of  the 
New  Teftament,  compofed  in  old  Englifh 
rhime.  An  ancient  manufcript  of  the  fame 
is  now  to  be  leen  in  the  Cottonian  library,. 
Sub  Ejfig.  Vefp.  D.  8.  Since  the  reforma- 
tion in  queen  Elizabeth's  time,  plays  were 
frequently  adled  by  quirifters  and  finging- 
boys ;  and  feveral  of  our  old  comedies  have 
printed  in  the  title-page,  a<5ted  by  the  children 
of  Paul's,  (not  the  fchool,  but  the  church)  o- 
thers,  by  the  children  of  her  majefty's  chapel  -r 
in  particular,  Cinthia's  Revels,  and  the  Foe- 
tafter,  were  play'd  by  them  ;  who  were  at  that 
time  famous  for  good  adtion.  Among  Ben 
Johnfon's  epigrams  you  may  find  an  epitaph 
on  S.  P.  (Sal.  Pavy)  one  of  the  children  of 
queen  Elizabeth's  chapel  ;  part  of  which  runs: 
thus, 

Tears  he  counted  fcarce   thirteen^ 

When  fates  turned  cruel^ 
Tet  three  JiWd  zodiacks  he  had  been 

The  ft  age's  jewel  -y 

And 
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And  did  a£l  (what  now  we  moan) 

Old  man  fo  dulyy 
Asy  foothy  the  Parcse  thought  him  oney 

lie  played  fo  truly. 

Some  of  thefe  chapel  boys,  when  they 
grew  men,  became  aftors  at  the  Black-friers  j 
luch  were  Nath.  Feild  and  John  Underwood. 
Now  I  can  hardly  imagine  that  fuch  plays  and 
players  as  thefe,  are  included  in  the  fevere 
cenfureof  the  councils  and  fathers  ;  but  fuch 
only  who  are  truly  within  the  charafter  given 
by  Didacus  de  Tapia,  cited  by  mr.  Collier, 
p.  276.  viz.  The  infamous  playhoufe  ,  a  place 
of  contradiction  to  the  Jlriftnefs  and  fobriety 
cf  religion  ;  a  place  hated  by  God^  and  haunt- 
ed by  the  devil.  And  for  fuch  I  have  as  great 
an  abhorence  as  any  man. 

Lovew.  Can  you  guefs  of  what  antiquity 
the  reprefenting  of  religious  matters  on  the 
ftage  hath  been  in  England  ? 

Truem.  How  long  before  the  conqueft  I 
know  not,  but  that  it  was  ufed  in  London 
riot  long  after,  appears  by  Fitz-ftevens,  an 
author  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
the  Second  .  His  words  are,  Londonia  pro 
fpefitaculis  theatralibus,  pro  ludis  fcenicisy  lu- 
dos  habet  fanffiores,  reprefentationes  miracu- 
lorum^  qua  fanffi  confeffores  operati  funty  feu 
reprefentationes  paffionum  quibus  claruit   con- 

fiantia 
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jiantia  martyrum.     Of  this,  the  manufcrjpt 
which  I  lately    mentioned,  in  the  Cottonian 
library,  is  a  notable  inftance.     Sir  William 
Dugdale  cites  this  manufcripr,  by  the  title  of 
Ludus  Coventrize  ;    but  in  the  printed  cata- 
logue  of  that  library,  p.    113,   it  is  named 
thus,  A   collection   of  plays  in  old  Englifli 
metre ;  h.  e.  Dramata  facra^  in  quibus  exhi- 
bentur  hiftorise  Veieris   &,  N.  Teftamenti,  in- 
troduEiis  quaft  iyi  fcenam  'per fonts   illic  memo- 
ratisi  quas  fecum  invicem  colloquentes  pro  in- 
genio  jingit  poet  a.     Videntur  olim  coram  po- 
pulo,  five  ad  injlruendum.  Jive  ad  placendum^  a 
^fratribus  mendicantibus  repr<ejentata.     It  ap- 
pears by  the  latter  end  of  the  prologue,   that 
thefe  plays  or  interludes  were  not  only  play'd 
at  Coventry,  but  in  other  towns  and  places 
upon  occafion.     And  poffibly  this  may  be  the 
fame  play  which  Stow  tells  us  was  play'd  ia 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.  which  kfted  for 
eight  days.     The  book  feems  by  the  charac- 
ter and  language  to  be  atleaft  300  years  old. 
It  begins  with  a  general  prologue,  giving  the 
arguments    of  40   pageants  or  gefticulations 
(which  were  as  £0  many  feveral  ads  or  fcenes) 
reprefenting  all   the  hiftories   of   both  tefta- 
ments  from  the  creation,  to  the  chufing  of 
St.  Matthias  to  be  an  apoftle.     The  ftories 
of  the  New  Teftament  are   more  largely  ex- 
prefs'd,  viz.  the   annunciation,  nativity,   vi- 

fitation  ; 
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fitation  \  but  more  efpecially  all  matters  re* 
lating  to  the  paflion,  very  particularly,  the  re- 
furredtion,  afcenfion,  the  choice  of  St.  Mat- 
thias. After  which  is  alfo  reprefented  the 
afiiimption,  and  laft  judgment.  All  thefe 
things  were  treated  of  in  a  very  homely  ftile, 
as  we  now  think,  infinitely  below  the  dignity 
of  the  fubjeft  :  But  it  feems  the  gouft  of  that 
age  was  not  fo  nice  and  delicate  in  thefe  mat- 
ters ;  the  plain  and  incurious  judgment  of 
our  anceftors,  being  prepared  with  favour, 
and  taking  every  thing  by  the  right  and  eafieft 
handle  :  For  example,  in  the  fcene  relating  to 
the  vifitation. 

Maria. 
But  husband  of  oo  thyng  pray  you  mvji 
mekeley,  , 

/  have  knowing  that  our  cofyn  Elizabeth  with 

childe  isy 
That  it  pleafe  yow  to  go  to  her  haftyly, 
If  ought  we  myth  comfort  her,  it  wer  to  me 
blys. 

Joseph. 
A  Gods  fake,  is  fhe  with  child,  fche  ? 
Than  will  her  husband  Zachary  be  mery. 
In  Montana  they  dwelle,  fer  hence,  fo  moty  the** 
In  the  city  of  Juda,  I  know  it  verily  •, 
//  is  hence,  I  trowe,  myles  two  a  fifty , 

We 
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We  ar  like  to  be  wery  or  we  come  at  the  fame. 
I  wole  with  a  good  will,  bleffyd  wyff  Mary  ^ 
Now  go  we  forth  then  in  Goddys  name,  &c. 

A  little  before  the  Refurre&ion. 

Nunc  dormient  milites,  &  veniet  anima 
Chrijli  de  inferno,  cum  Adam  &  Eva, 
Abraham,  John  Baptift,  £?  aliis. 

Anima  Chrifti 
Come  forth  Adam,  and  Eve  with  they 

And  all  my  fryndes  that  herein  be> 

In  paradys  come  forth  with  me 
In  blyffefor  to  dwelle. 

'The  fende  of  hell  that  is  yowr  foo 

He  fhall  be  wrappyd  and  woundyn  in  woo  : 

Fro  wo  to  welth  now  fhall  ye  go, 
With  myrth  -ever  mor  to  melle* 

Adam. 
/  thank  the  Lord  of  thy  grete  grace 
That  now  is  forgiven  my  gret  trefpace, 
Now  fhall  we  dwellyn  in  blyjfful  place,  &c* 

The  laft  fcene  or  pageant,  which  represents 
the  day  of  judgment,  begins  thus. 


Michael, 
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Michael. 
Surgite,  All  men  aryfe, 
Venite  ad  judicium, 
For  now  is  fet  the  High  Jufiice^ 
And  hath  affignyd  the  day  of  dome  : 
Kepe  you  redyly  to  this  grett  ajfyfe^ 
Both  gret  and  finally  all  and  fum, 
And  of  yowr  anfwer  you  now  advife. 
What  you  fhall  fay  when  that  yow  com,  &c. 

Thefe  and  fuch  like  were  the  plays  which 
in  former  ages  were  prefented  publickly  : 
Whether  they  had  any  fettled  and  conftant 
houfes  for  that  purpofe,  does  not  appear  ;  I 
fuppofe  not.  But  it  is  notorious  that  in  for-' 
mer  times  there  was  hardly  ever  any  folemn 
reception  of  princes,  or  noble  perfons,  but 
pageants,  that  is,  ftages  erefted  in  the  open 
ftreet,  were  part  of  the  entertainment.  On 
which  there  were  fpeeches  by  one  or  more 
perfons,  in  the  nature  of  fcenes  ;  and  be  fure 
one  of  the  fpeakers  mud  be  fome  faint  of  the 
fame  name  with  the  party  to  whom  the  ho- 
nour is  intended.  For  inftance,  there  is  an 
ancient  manufcript  at  Coventry,  call'd  the  Old 
Leet  Book,  wherein  is  itt  down  in  a  very 
particular  manner,  p.  168.  the  reception  of 
queen  Margaret,  wife  of  Henry  VI.  who 
came  to  Coventry  j   and,   I  think,  with  her, 

her 
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her  young  fon  prince  Edward)  on  the  feaft  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  holy-crofs,  35  Hen.  VI. 
1456.  Many  pageants  and  fpeeches  were 
made  for  her  welcome  ;  out  of  all  which,  I 
fhall  obferve  but  two  or  three,  in  the  old 
Englifli,  as  it  is  recorded. 

St.  Edward;' 
Moder  of  mekenes,  dame  Margarete,  princes 
mofi  excellent, 

I  king  Edward  wellcome  you  with  affefiion 

cordial, 
Tefiefying    to  your  highnes  mekely  myn  entente 
For  the  wele  of  the  king  and  you  hertily  pray 

I  fhall, 
And  for  prince  Edward  my  gcjlly  chylde,  who 

I  love  principal, 
Praying  the,  John  Evangelifi,  my  help  there- 

in  to  be, 
On  that  condition  right  humbly  I  give  this 

ring  to  the. 

John  Evangelifi. 
Holy  Edward,  crowned  king,    brother  in 

verginity, 

My  power  plainly    I  will  prefer  thy  will  to 
amplefy. 

Mofi  excellent  princes  of  wymen  mortal,  your 
bedeman  will  I  be. 

b  /  know 
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I  know  your  life  fo  vertuous  that  God  is  plea- 
fed  thereby. 

The  birth  of  you  unto  this  reme  fhall  caufe 
great  melody  : 

The  vertuous  voice  of  prince  Edward  Jhall 
dayly  well  encnafe, 

St.  Edward  his  Godfader,  and  I  fhall  prey 
-  therefore  doubtlefe. 

St.  Margaret. 

Mcjl  notabul  princes  ofwymen  earthly 

Dame   Margarete,  the   chefe  myrth   of  this 

empyre, 
Te  be  hertely  welcome  to  this  cyte. 
To  the  plefure  of  your  highneffe  I  wyll  fet  my 

defyre  •, 
Both  nature  and  gentleneffe  doth  me  require, 
Seth  we  be  both  of  one  name,  to  fhew  you  kind- 

neffe  ; 
Wherfore  by  my  power  ye  fhall  have  no  dijlreffe. 

I  fhall  pray  to  the  prince  that  is  endlefe 
To  focour  you  with  folas  of  his  high  grace  ; 
He  will  here  my  petit ionr  this  is  doubt lejfe, 
For  I  wrought  all  my  life  that  his  will  wace. 
Therefore,  lady*  when  you  be  in  any  dredfull 

cafe. 
Call  on  me  boldly,  thereof  I  pray  you, 
And  truft  in  mefeythfully,  I  will  do  that  may 

pay  you. 

In 
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In  the  next  reign,  as  appears  in  the  fame 
book,  fol.  221.  another  prince  Edward,  fon 
of  king  Edward  IV.  came  to  Coventry  on 
the  28th  of  April,  14  Edward  IV.  1474, 
and  was  entertafined  with  many  pageants  and 
fpeeches,  among  which  I  fliall  obferve  only 
two  ;  one  was  of  St.  Edward  again,  who  was 
then  made  to  fpeak  thus  : 

Noble  prince  Edward^my  coufin  and  my  knight, 
And  very  prince  of  our  line  com  yn  diffent, 
I  St.  Edward  have  purfued  for  your  fader' V 

imperial  rights 
Whereof  he  was  excluded  by  full  furious  intent. 
Unto  this  your  chamber, as  prince  full  excellent, 
2~e  be  right  welcome.   Thanked  be  Crift  of  his 

fonde, 
For  that  that  was  ours  is  now  in  your  fader's 

honde. 

The  other  fpeech  was  from  St.  George,  and 
thus  faith  the  book. 

"  Alfo  upon  the  condite  in  the  Crof- 

"  cheping  was  St.  George  armed,  and  a  king's 
"  daughter  kneling  afore  him  with  a  lamb, 
"  and  the  fader  and  the  moder  being  in  a 
u  towre  aboven  beholding  St.  George  favihg 
46  their  daughter  from  the  dragon,  and  the 
"  condite  renning  wine  in  four  places,  and 

b  2  "  min- 
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minjiralcy  of  organ  playing,  and  St.  George 
having  this  fpeech  underwritten.1 


O  mighty  God  our  all  fuccour celeftiall, 
Which  this  royme  haft  given  in  dower 
"To  thi  moder,  and  to  me  George  protection  per- 
petual/ 
It  to  defend  from  enimys  fer  and  nerey 
And  as  this  may  den  defended  was  here 
By  thy  grace  from  this  dragon* s  devour^ 
So,  Lord)  preferve  this  noble  prince,  and  ever 
be  his  focoltr. 

Lovew.  I  perceive  thefe  holy  matters  con* 
Tided  very  much  of  praying  ;  but  I  pity  poor 
St.  Edward  the  confefTor,  who  in  the  compais' 
of  a  few  years,  was  made  to  promife  his  fa- 
vour and  affiftance  to  two  young  princes  of 
the  fame  name  indeed,  but  of  as  different  and 
oppofite  interefts  as  the  two  poles.  I  know 
not  how  he  could  perform  to  both. 

Truem.  Alas !  they  were  both  unhappy, 
■notwithftanding  thefe  fine  fhews  and  feeming 
carefles  of  fortune,  being  both  murder'd,  one 
by  the  hand,  the  other  by  the  procurement  of 
Richard  duke  of  Glocefter.  I  will  produce 
but  one  example  more  of  this  fort  of  aftion, 
or  reprefentations,  and  that  is  of  later  time, 
and  an  inftance  of  much  higher  nature  than 
any  yet  mentioned  ^  it  was  at  the  marriage  of 

prince 
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prince  Arthur,  eldeft  ion  of  king  Henry  VII. 
to  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Spain,  An*  1501. 
Her  pafiage  through  London  was  very  mag- 
nificent, as  I  have  read  it  defcribed  in  an  old 
MS.  Chronicle  of  that  time.  The  pageants 
and  fpeeches  were  many  •,  the  perfons  repre- 
fented  St.  Catharine,  St.  Urfula,  a  fenator, 
nobleffe,  virtue,  an  angel,  king  Alphonfe, 
Job,  Boetius,  &c.  among  others  one  is  thus 

defcribed "  When  this  fpech  was  ended, 

"  fhe  held  on  her  way  tyll  Jhe  came  unto  the 
"  fiandard  in  Chepe^  where  was  ordeyned  the 
u  fifth  pagend  made  like  an   htvyn,    theryn 
"  fyttyng  a  pcrfonage  reprefenting  the  fader 
<c  of  hevyn,  beyng  all  formyd  of  gold^    and 
"  brennyng  beffor  his  trone  vii  candy  His  of 
"  wax  jiandyng   in  vii  ■  candy Iftykis   of  gold \ 
"  the  faid  perfonage    beyng  environed  wyth 
<c  fundry  hyr archies  off '  angelis,  and  fyt ting  in 
a  cope  of  moft  rich  cloth  of  tyffu,  garnifhyd 
wyth Jloon  and perle  in  moft  fumptuous  wyfe. 
For  again  which  faid  pagend  upon  the  fowth 
4C  fyde  of  the  ftrete  flood  at  that  tyme,    in  a 
hows  wheryn   that   tyrne  dwellyd   William 
Geffrey  habyrdafher,  the   king,    the  quene, 
my    lady    the    kingys    moder,    my    lord   ef 
Oxynfford,    wyth   many    other    lordys  and 
ladys,  and  perys   of  this  realm,  wyth   alfo 
certayn    ambaffadors  of  France  lately  fent 
from  the  French  king  :  and  fo  paffyng   the 
b  3  V  fiid 
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"  faid  eftatys,  eyther  guyving  to  other  due 
c*  and  convenyent  faluts  and  countenancs>  fo 
"  ./one  as  hyr  grace  was  approaehid  unto  the 
"  fayd  pagendj  the  fadyr  began  his  fpech  as 
"  folowyth. 

Ilunc  veneram  locum,  fepteno  lumine  feptum. 
Dignumque  Arthuri  totidem  aftra  micant. 

/  am  begynyng  and  ende,  that  made  ech  crea- 
ture 
My  fylfe,  and  for  my  Jylfe9  but  man  especially 
Both  male  and  female 9  made  aftyr  myne  aun  fy~ 

gure, 
Whom  Ijoyned  togydyr  in  matrimony  9 
And  that  in  paradyfe^  declaring  opynly 
That  men  fhall  weddyng  in  my  chyrch  folemp- 

nizc, 
Fygurid  andjignifyed  by  the  erthly  paradyze. 

In  thys  my  chyrch  I  am  allway  recydent 
As  my  chyeff  tabernacle^  and  mofi  chofyn  place> 
Among  ihefe  goldyn  candylftikkis9  which  repre- 
sent 
*  My  cat  holy  k  chyrch  fhynyng  affor  my  face9 
With   lyght  of  feyth^  wifdom9   dottryne^    and 

grace9 
And  merveloujly  eke  enflamyd  toward  me 
Wyth  the  extyngwiblefyre  of  chary te. 

Where- 
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Wherefore,  my  welbelovid  dowthyr  Katharyn, 
Syth  I  have  made  yow  to  myne  awn  femblance 
In  my  chyreh  to  be    maried,    and  your  noble 

childryn 
To  regn  in  this  land  as  in  their  enherytance, 
Se  that  ye  have  me  in  fpeciall  remembrance  : 
Love  me  and  my  chyreh  yowr  fpiritual  modyr. 
For  ye  difpyfing  that  oon,  dyfpyfe  that  cthyr. 

Look  that  ye  walk  in  my  precept  s^  and  obey 

them  well  : 
And  here  I  give  you  the  fame  blyffyng  that  I 
Gave  my  well  beloved  chylder  of  Ifraell  ; 
Blyffyd  be  the  fruyt  of  your  bely  ; 
Tower  fubfiance  and  frutys  I  fhall  encreafe  and 

multyply  ; 
Tower  rebellious  enimyes  I  fhall  put  in  yowr 

hand, 
Encreafing  in  honour  both  yow  and  yowr  land. 

Lovew.  This  v/ould  be  cenfured  nowa- 
days as  profane  to  the  highefb  degree, 

Truem.  No  doubt  on't  :  yet  you  fee  there 
was  a  time  when  people  were  not  fo  nicely 
cenforious  in  thefe  matters,  but  were  willing 
to  take  things  in  the  belt  fenfe  ,  and  then  this 
was  thought  a  noble  entertainment  for  the 
greateft  king  in  Europe  (fuch  I  efteem  king 
Henry  VII.  at  that  time)  and  proper  for  that 
day   of  mighty  joy    and   triumph.     And    I 

b  4  mull 
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muft  farther  obferve  out  of  Lord  Bacon's 
hiftory  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  chief  man 
who  had  the  care  of  that  day's  proceedings 
was  bifhop  Fox,  a  grave  counfellor  for  war 
or  peace,  and  alfo  a  good  furveyor  of  works, 
and  a  good  mailer  of  ceremonies,  and  it 
feems  he  approv'd  it.  The  faid  lord  Bacon 
tells  us  farther,  That  whofoever  had  thofe 
toys  in  compiling,  they  were  not  altoge- 
ther pedantical. 

Lovew.  Thefe  things  however  are  far 
from  that  which  we  underfland  by  the  name 
of  a  play. 

^  Truem.  It  may  be   fo  ;  but  thefe  were  the 
plays   of   thofe  times.      Afterwards   in   the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VIII.  both  the  fubjecV 
and  form  of  thefe  plays  began  to  alter,  and 
have  fince  varied  more  and  more.     I    have 
by  me,  a  thing  called  A  merry  flay  between 
the  Pardoner  and  the   Frere,  the  Curate  and 
Neybour    Pratte.    Printed  the   5th  of  April 
x53i^    which  was.  24  Henry  VIII.  (a  few 
years   before   the  difiblution  of  monafteries.) 
The  defign  of  this  play  was  to  ridicule  Friers 
and  Pardoners.     Of  which   I'll  give   you  a 
tafte.     To  begin  it,    the   Frier   enters  with 
thefe  wordj : 


Deus  hie  ;  the  holy  trynyte 
Preferve  all  that  now  here  he. 


Here 
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Dere  lretherne>  yf ye  will  confyder 

7 he  caufe  why    I  am  com   hyder, 

Ye  wolde  be  glad  to  knowe  my  entent  ; 

For   I  com  not  by  t  her  for  mony  nor  for  rent§ 

I  com  not  hyther  for  meat  nor  for  meale9 

But  I  com  hyther  for  your  foules  heale,  &c. 

After  a  long  preamble  he  addreffes  him- 
felt  to  preach,  when  the  Pardoner  enters  with 
thefe  words. 

God  and  St,  Leonarde  fend  ye  alibis  grace, 
jds  many  as  ben  ajfembled  in  this  place,  &c* 

And  makes  a  long  fpeech,  fhewing  his 
bulls  and  his  reliques,  in  order  to  fell  his 
pardons,  for  the  raifing  fome  money  towards 
the  rebuilding 

Of  the  holy  chappell  of  fweet  faynt  Leonarde > 
Which  late  by  fyre  was  deftroyed  and  marde. 

Both  thefe  fpeaking  together,  with  continual 
interruption,  at  laft  they  fall  together  by  the 
ears/    Here  the  Curate  enters  (for  you  muft 

know  the  fcene  lies  in  the  church) 

• 

Hold  your  hands  ;  a  vengeance  on  ye  loth  two. 
That  ever  ye  came  hyther  to  make  this  ado, 
To  polute  my  chyrche,  fcrV. 

Fri.   Mayfer  par  [on,   J    marvayllye  will  gi<ve  lycenct 
To  this  falfe  knave  in  this  audience 

To 
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%  publifh  his  ragman  relies  with  lyes. 

I  defy  red  bym  ywys  more  than  ones  or  twyfe 

To  hold  his  peas  tyll  that  I  had  done. 

But  he  would  here  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  mont* 

Pard.  Why  Jholde  Ifuffre  the,  more  than  thou  me? 
Mayfier par/on  gave  me  lycence  before  the, 
dnd  I  wolde  thou  knoweft  it  I  ha<ve  relyh.es  here? 
Other  maner  ftujfe  than  thou  doft  here  : 
J  ivy  I  I  edefy  more  with  the  fyght  of  itf 
Than  ivill  all  thy  pratynge  of  holy  wryt; 
For  that  except  that  the  precher  himfelfe  lyve  well? 
His  predycacyon  ivy  11  helpe  never  a  dell,  &c. 

Parf.  No  more  of  this  wranglyng  in  my  chyrch : 
I  fhrewe  yowr  hertys  bothe  for  this  lurche. 
Is  there  any  blood  flied  here  between  thefe  knaves  ? 
Thanked  be  god  they  had  no  jlavys, 
Nor  egotoles,  for  then  it  had  ben  wrong? v 
Well,  ye  Jhall  fynge  another  fonge. 

Here  he  calls  his  neighbour  Prat,  the  Corr- 
flable,  with  defign  to  apprehend  'em,  and 
fet  'cm  in  the  flocks.  But  the  Frier  and 
Pardoner  prove  fiurdy,  and  will  not  be 
fcock'd,  but  fall  upon  the  poor  Parfon  and 
Conftable,  and  bang  them  both  to  well- 
favour'dly,  that  at  laft  they  are  glad  to  let 
'em  go  at  liberty  :  and  fo  the  farce  ends  with 
a  drawn  battle.  Such  as  this  were  the  plays 
of  that  age,  aded  in  gentlemen's  halls  at 
Chriftmafs,  or  fuch  like  feftival  times,  by  the 
fervants  of  the  family,  or  flrowlers  who  went 
about  and  made  it  a  trade.     It  is  not  unlikely 

that 
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that  the  *  lords  in  thofe  days,  and  pcrfons 
of  eminent  quality  had  their  feveral  gangs  of 
players,  as  fome  have  now  of  fidlers,  to 
whom  they  give  cloaks  and  badges.  The 
firft  comedy  that  I  have  feen  that  looks  like 
regular,    is    Gammer  Gur ton's   Needle ,  writ, 

I  think,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI. 
This  is  compofed  of  five  a£ts,  the  fcenes  un- 
broken, and  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
duly  obferved.  It  was  a6ted  at  Chrift's  Col- 
lege in  Cambridge ;  there  not  being  as  yet 
any  fettled  and  publick  theatres. 

Lovew.  I  obferve,  Trueman,  from  what 
you  have  faid,  that  plays  in  England  had  a 
beginning  much  like  thofe  of  Greece  ;  the 
Monologues  and  the  Pageants  drawn  from 
place  to  place  on  wheels,  anfwer  exa6tly  to 
the  cart  of  Thefpis,  and  the  improvements 
have  been  by  fuch  little  fteps  and  degrees  as 
among  the  ancients,  till  at  laft,  to  ufe  the 
words  of  fir  George  Buck  (in  his  Third  Uni- 
verfity  of  England)  "  Dramatick  poefy  is  fo 

II  lively  exprefs'd  and  reprefented  upon  the 
"  pubiick  ftages  and  theatres  of  this  city,  as 
"  Home  in  the  auge  (the  higheft  pitch)  of 
"  her  pomp  and  glory,  never  faw  it  better  per- 

*  Till  the  zyhyear  of  queen  Elizabeth,  the  queen  had 
not  any  flayers  ;  hut  in  that  year  twelve  of  the  heft  of 
all  thofe  who  belonged  to  federal  lords,  were  chofen,  and 
/worn  her  fervants.     Stow's  Annals,  p.  698. 

"  formed,1 
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€i  formed,  I  mean  (fays  he)  in  refpedl  of  ike 
c<  a&ion  and  art,  and  not  of  the  coft  and 
"  famptuoufnefs."  This  he  writ  about  the 
year  1631.  But  can  yon  inform  me,  True- 
man,  when  the  publick  theatres  were  firft 
ereded  for  this  purpofe  in  London  ? 

Truem.  Not  certainly  •,  but,.  I  prefume,  a- 
bout  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
reign.  For  Stow  in  his  furvey  of  London  (which 
book  was  firft  printed  in  the  year  1598)  fays, 
"  Of  late  years  in  place  of  thefe  ftage-plays 
(I.  e.  thofe  of  religious  matters)  have  been 
ufed  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and 
hiftories,  both  true  and  feigned  ;  for  the 
afting  whereof  certain  publick  places,  as 
the  Theatre,  the  Curtine,  &c*  have  been 
"  ereded. "  And  the  continuator  of  Stow's 
annals,  p.  1004,  fays,  that  in  fixty  years  be- 
fore the  publication  of  that  book,  (which  was 
Ann.  Dom.  1629)  no  lefs  than  feventeen  pub- 
lick ftages,  or  common  play-houfes,  had  been 
built  in  and  about  London.  In  which  num- 
ber he  reckons  five  inns  or  common  ofteries,. 
to  have  been  in  his  time  turned  into  play- 
houfes,  one  cock-pit,  faint  Paul's  finging 
fchool,  one  in  the  Blackfriers,  one  in  the 
Whitefriers,  and  one  in  former  time  at  New- 
ington  Butts  ;  and  adds,  before  the  fpace  of 
fixty  years  paft,  I  never  knew,  heard,  or 
read  of  any  fuch  theatres,  et  ftages,  or  play  - 

houfts5 
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houfes,  as  have  been  purpofely  built  within 
man's  memory. 

Lovew.  After  all,  I  have  been  told,  that 
ftage-plays  are  inconfiftent  with  the  laws  of 
this  kingdom,  and  players  made  rogues  by 
ftatute. 

Truem.  He  that  told  you  fo,  drain5  d  a  point 
of  truth.     I    never  met  with  any  law  wholly 
to  fupprefs  them :  fometimes  indeed  they  have 
been  prohibited  for  a  feafon  \  as  in  times  of 
Lent,  general  mourning,  or  publick  calami- 
ties, or  upon  other  occafions,  when  the  go- 
vernment faw  fit.      Thus  by  proclamation, 
7  of  April,  in  the  firft  year   of  queen  Eliza- 
beth,   plays  and  interludes   were   forbid  till 
Alhallow-tide  next  following.     Hollinfhed,  p. 
1 1 84.  Some  ftatutes  have  been  made  for  their 
regulation  or  reformation,    not  general  fup- 
preffion.     By  the  flat.  39  Eliz.  cap.  4.  (wrhich 
was  made  for  the  fupprefling  of  rogues,  va- 
gabonds, and  fturdy  beggars)   it  is  enafted, 
S.  2.  "  That   all  per  Jons  that  be,    or  utter 
them/elves  to  be,  proftors,  procurers,  pa- 
tent gatherers,  or  -collectors  for  goals,  pri- 
"  Jons,  or  hofpitals,  or  fencers,  bearwards^ 
"  common  players  of  interludes  and  miniftrels, 
"  wandring  abroad,   (other  than  players  of 
"  interludes  belonging  to  any  baron  of  this 
"  realm,  or  any  other  honourable  perfonagt  of 
*  greater  degree,  to  be  authorized  to  play  un- 
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der  the  hand  and  fcal  of  arms  of  fuch  ba  ■ 
r0#    or   perfonage)    all  juglers,    tinkers, 
pedlars,     and  petty   chapmen,    wandering 
abroad,  all  wand*  ring  per  Jons,  &V.  able  in 
body,  afing  loytering,  and  refufing  to  work 
"  for  fuch  reafonable  wages    as  is  commonly 
given,  &fc.    Thefe  fhall  be   adjudged  and 
deemed  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  Jlurdy   beg- 
gars,  and  punifhed  as  fuch." 
Lovew.  But  this    privilege   of  authorifing 
or  licenfing,  is  taken  away  by  the  flat.  Jac.  I. 
ch.   7.   S.   1.    and  therefore  all  of  them,  as 
mr.  Collier  fays  p.  242.)  are  exprefiy  brought 
under  the  aforefaid  penalty,  without  diftinftion. 
Truem.  If  he   means  all   players,  without 
diftin&ion,    'tis  a  great  miftake.      For  the 
force  of  the  queen's  ftatute   extends  only  to 
wandring  players,  and  not  to  fuch  as  are  the 
king   or   queen's    fervants,  and  eftablifh'd  in 
fettled  houfes,  by  royal  authority.     On  fuch, 
the  ill  character  of  vagrant  players  (or  as  they 
are  now  called,  ftrollers)  can  call  no  more  a~ 
fperfion,  than  the  wandring  prodors,  in  the 
lame  ftatute  mentioned,  on  thofe  of  Do6tors- 
Commons.    By  a  flat,  made  3  Jac.  I.  ch.  21. 
it  was  enadted,  "  That    if  any  p  erf  on  fhall 
<c  in  any  fi age-play,   interlude,   fhew,    may- 
"  game   or  pageant,  jeftingly  or  prophanely 
"  fpeak  or  ufe  the  holy  name  of  God,  Chrijl 
"  Jefus->  or  °f  the  "Trinity,  he  pall  forfeit 
"  for  every  fuch  offence    lpl.*  The  (tat.  1. 

Charles 
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Charles  I/ch.  i.   ena&s,  "  "That  no  meetings ^ 
"  ajfembiies,  or   cone  our fe   of  people  /ball  be 
"  out  of  their  own  parifhes,  on  the  Lord'  s-day, 
*"  for  any  fports  or  paftimes  whatfoever,  nor 
"  any    bear-baiting,    bull-baiting,  interludes^ 
"  common  plays,    or  other  unlawful  exercifes 
"  and  paftimes,    ufed  by  any  per f on   or  per- 
"  fons  within   their  own  parifhes  "    Theie 
are  all  the  ftatutes  that  I  can  think  of,  relating 
to  the  ftage   and    players  ;    but  nothing  to 
fupprefs  them  totally,  till  the  two  ordinances 
of  the  long  parliament,  one  of  the  2  2d  of 
Oftober   1647,    ^e  other    °f   ^ie   IIt;h  of 
Feb.    1647.    %  which   all  ftage-plays  and 
interludes   are  abfolutely  forbid  •,  the  ftages, 
feats,  galleries,  &c.  to  be  pulled  down  ;  all 
players,   tho'  calling  themfelves  the  king  or 
queen's  fervants,  if  convidted  of  afting  within 
two   months   before  fuch  convidtion,     to  be 
punifhed    as    rogues  according    to    law ;  the 
money  received  by   them   to  go  to  the  poor 
of  the  parifh  ;    and  every   fpedtator  to  pay 
five  fhillings  to   the  ufe   of  the  poor.     Alfo 
cock-fighting  was  prohibited  by  one  of  Oli- 
ver's afts   of  31  March,  1644.     But  I    fup- 
pofe  no  body  pretends  thefe  things  to  be  laws. 
I  could  fay  more  on  this  fubje£l,  but   I  muft 
break  off  here,  and  leave  you,  Love  wit  -,  my 
occafions  require  it. 

Lovew.  Farewell,  old  Cavalier. 

Truem.  'Tis   properly  faid  ;  wearealmoft 
all  of  us,  now,   gone  and  forgotten. 
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€THis  Play  feems  to  have  been  written  origi- 
nally by  fever al  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Inner-Temple,  and  itias  a£led  by  them  before 
Sgtteen  Elizabeth.  It  was  afterwards,  at  their 
requejl,  revived  and  new  written  by  Mr. 
Robert  Wilmot.  This  I  think  may  be  gather- 
ed from  Mr.  William  Webbe'j  Letter  to  the 
Author,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  play  ;  and 
from  the  initials  of  fever  al  perfons  names  which 
are  preferved  at  the  end  of  each  a£l.  It  was 
printed  in  the  year  1592,  and  is  founded  on 
aflory  in  Boccace,  Day  the  fourth.  Novel  the 
firft.  " 
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To  his  Friend  R.  W. 


MASTER   R.W.  look  not  now  for  the  terms 
of  an  intreator,  I  will  beg  no  longer  ;  and  for 
your  promifes,  I  will  refufe  them  as  bad  Payment  :  nei- 
ther can  I  be  fatisfied  with  any  thing,  but  a  peremptory 
performance  of  an  old  intention  of  yours,  the  publiihing 
I  mean  of  thofe  waft  papers  (as  it  pleafeth  you  to  call 
them,  but,  as  I  efteem  them,  a  mofl  exquifite  invention) 
of  Gifmund's  tragedy.     Think  not  to  fhift  me  off  with 
longer  delays,  nor  alledge  more  excufes  to  get  further 
refpite,  left  I  arreft  you  with  my  aftum  eft,  and  commence 
fuch  a  fuit  of  unkindnefs  againft  you,  as  when  the  cafe 
fhall  be  fcan'd  before  the  judges  of  courtefy,    the  court 
will  cry  out  of  your  immoderate  modefty.     And  thus 
much  I  tell  you  before,  you  fhall  not  be  able  to  wage 
againft  me  in  the  charges  growing  upon  this  action,    ef- 
pecially  if  the  worihipful  company  of  the  Inner-Temple 
gentlemen  patronize  my  caufe,  as  undoubtedly  they  will, 
yea,    and  rather  plead  partially  for  me,    than  let  my 
caufe   mifcarry,  becaufe  themfelves   are  parties.      The 
tragedy  was  by  them  mod  pithily  framed,  and  no  lefs 
curioufly  acted  in  view  of  her  Majefty,  by  whom  it  was 
then  as  princely  accepted,  as  of  the  whole  honourable 
audience  notably  applauded  :  yea,  and  of  all  men  gene- 
rally defired,  as  a  work,   either  in  ftatelinefs  of  fhew, 
depth  of  conceit,  or  true  ornaments  of  poetical  art,  in- 
ferior to  none  of  the  beft  in  that  kind  :  no,  were  the 
Roman  Seneca  the  cenfurer.  The  brave  youths  that  then 
(to  their  high  praifes)  fo  feelingly  performed  the  fame  in 
action,  did  fhortly  after  lay  up  the  book  unregarded,   or 
perhaps  let  it  run  abroad  (as  many  parents  do  their  chil- 
dren once  paft  dandling)  not  reipe&ing  fo  much  what 
hard  fortune  might  befall  it  being  out  of  their  fingers,  as 
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how  their  heroical  wits  might  again  be  quickly  conceiv- 
ed with  new  inventions  of  like  worthinefs,  whereof  they 
have  been  ever  fince  wonderful  fertile.  But  this  orphan 
of  theirs  (for  he  wand'reth  as  it  were  fatherlefs)  hath 
notwithftanding,  by  the  rare  and  beautiful  perfections 
appearing  in  him,  hitherto  never  wanted  great  favourers 
and  loving  prefervers.  Among  whom  I  cannot  fuffi- 
ciently  commend  your  charitable  zeal,  and  fcholarly 
companion  towards  him,  that  have  not  only  refcued  and 
defended  him  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  oblivion,  but 
vouchfafed  alfo  to  apparel  him  in  a  new  fuit  at  your 
own  charges,  wherein  he  may  again  more  bojdly  come 
abroad,  and  by  your  permiflion  return  to  his  old  parents, 
cloathed  perhaps  not  in  richer  or  more  coftly  furniture 
than  it  went  from  them,  but  in  handfomnefs  and  fafhion 
more  anfwerable  to  thefe  times,  wherein  fafhions  are  fo 
often  altered.  Let  one  word  fuffice  for  your  encou- 
ragement herein  ;  namely,  that  your  commendable 
pains  in  difrobing  him  of  his  antique  curiofity,and  adorn- 
ing him  with  the  approved  guife  of  our  ftatelieft  Eng- 
lifh  terms  (not  diminishing,  but  more  augmenting  his  ar- 
tificial colours  of  abfolute  poefy,  derived  from  his  firft 
parents)  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  moil  mens  appetites, 
who  upon  our  experience  we  know  highly  to  efteem 
fuch  lofty  meafures  of  fententioufly-compofed  tragedies. 

How  much  you  fhall  make  me,  and  the  reft  of  your 
private  friends  beholden  to  you,  I  lift  not  to  difcourfe  : 
and  therefore  grounding  upon  thefe  alledged  reafons, 
that  the  fupprefting  of  this  tragedy,  fo  worthy  for  the 
prefs,  were  no  other  thing  than  wilfully  to  defraud 
yourfelf  of  an  univerfal  thank,  your  friends  of  their  ex- 
pectations, and  fweet  Gif?nund  of  a  famous  eternity,  I 
will  ceafe  to  doubt  of  any  other  pretence  to  cloak  your 
bamfulnefs,  hoping  to  read  it  in  print  (which  lately  lay 
neglected  amongft  your  papers)  at  our  next  appointed 
meeting. 

I  bid  you  heartily  farewel.  From  Pyrgo  in  EJ/ex9 
Angu ft  the  eighth,  1 591 . 

Thus  fide  fcf  facultate 

Guil.  Webbe. 


(  5  ) 
^Preface  to  the  Queen's  Maids  of  Honour, 

F Lowers  of  prime,  pearls  couched  all  in  gold/ 
Light  of  our  days,  that  glads  the  fainting  hearts 
Of  them  that  fhall  your  mining  gleams  behold, 
Salve  of  each  fore,  recure  of  inward  fmarts, 
In  whom  virtue  and  beauty  ftriveth  fo 
As  neither  yields :  behold  here,  for  your  gain, 
Gifmund's  imlucky  love,  her  fault,  her  woe, 
And  death ;  at  lafl  her  cruel  father  flain 
Through  his  miihap  ;  and  though  you  do  not  fee, 
Yet  read  and  rue  their. woful  tragedy. 
So  Jove,  as  your  higji  virtues  done  deferve, 
Grant  you  fuch  pheers,  as  may  your  virtues  ferve  ' 
With  like  virtues,  and  blifsful  Venus  fend 
Unto  your  happy  loves  an  happy  end. 

Another  to  the  fame, 
f~^l  Ifmund,  that  whilome  livM  her  father's  joy 
VJH    And  died  his  death,  now  dead,  doth  (as  ihe  may) 
By  us  pray  you  to  pity  her  annoy. 
And  to  requite  the  fame,  doth  humbly  pray, 
Heavens  to  forefend  your  loves  from  like  decay. 
The  faithful  Earl  doth  alfo  make  requeft, 
Wifhing  thofe  worthy  knights  whom  ye  embrace, 
The  conftant  truth  that  lodged  in  his  breaft. 
His  hearty  love,  not  his  unhappy  cafe, 
Befall  to  fuch  as  triumph  in  your  grace. 
The  King  prays  pardon  of  his  cruel  heft, 
And  for  amends  defires  it  may  fuffice, 
That  by  his  blood  he  warneth  all  the  reft 
Of  fond  fathers,  that  they  in  kinder  wife 
Tntreat  the  jewels  where  their  comfort  lies. 
We,  as  their  meflengers,  befeech  ye  all 
On  their  behalfs,  to  pity  all  their  fmarts. 
And  for  ourfelves  (although  the  worth  be  fmali) 
We  pray  ye  to  accept  our  humble  hearts, 
AvowM  to  ferve  with  prayer  and  with  praife 
Your  honours,  all  unworthy  other  ways, 
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Dramatis  Perfonae. 


Tancred,  the  King. 
Guifzard,  Count  Palurin. 
Julio,  Lord  Chamberlain. 
Renuchio,  Captain  of  the  Guard. 
Cupid. 

Gifmunda,  the  King's  Daughter. 

Lucrece,  her  Aunt. 

Megaera. 

CHORUSSES. 
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Argument  to  the  Tragedy, 

TAncred,  the  Prince  c/'Salerne,  over  loves 
His  only  daughter   ('wonder  of  that  age) 
Gifmund,  who  loaves  the  County  Palurin 
Guifhard,  who  quits  her  likings  with  his  love  : 
A  letter  in  a  cane  drfcribes  the  means 
Of  their  two  meetings  in  afecret  cave. 
TJ neon  ft  ant  fortune  leadeth  forth  the  king 
To  this  unhappy  fight,  wherewith  in  rage 
The  gentle  Earl  he  doometh  to  his  death, 
And  greets  his  daughter  with  her  lover's  heart.- 
Gifmunda  fills  the  goblet  with  her  tears, 
And  drinks  a  poifon  which  fhe  had  diftiWd, 
Whereof  Jbe  dies,  whofe  deadly  countenance 
So  grieves  her  father,  thai  he  few  himfelf 


Another  of    the  fame,    more  at  Targe,   if* 

profe. 

TA  N  c  r  e  D,  King  of  Naples  and  Prince  of 
Salerne,  gave  his  only  daughter  Gifmund  (whom  . v 
he  mofi  dearly  loved)  in  ?narriage  to  a  foreign  prince*. . » 
after  whofe  death  fhe  returned  home  to  her  father,  who* 
having  felt  great  grief  of  her  ah jence  whilft  her  husband 
lived,  immeafurably  efteeming  her,  determined  never  to 
fuffer  any  fecond  marriage  to  bereave  him  of  her.  Sher 
on  the  other  fide,  waxing  weary  of  that  her  father's 
furpofe,  bent  her  mind  to  the  fecret  love  of  the  County 
Palurin  :  to  whom  (he  being  likewife  inflamed  with  love 
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of  her)  by  a  letter  fuhtilly  enclofed  in  a  cloven  cane,  /he 
ga<ve  to  underftand  a  convenient  nvay  for  their  deftred 
meetings,  through  an  old  ruinous  vault,  vohoje  mouth 
opened  direclly  under  her  chamber  floor.  Into  this  vault 
nvhen  Jhe  vjas  one  day  defended  (for  the  conveyance  of 
her  lover)  her  father  in  the  mean  feafon  (vjhfe  only  joy 
nvas  in  his  daughter )  came  to  her  chamber,  and  not 
finding  her  there,  fuppofng  her  to  have  been  voalked  a- 
broad  for  her  difport,  he  threvj  him  dovon  on  her  bed, 
and  covered  his  head  with  a  curtain,  minding  to  abide 
and  reft  there  till  her  return.  She  nothing  fufpe Sling  this 
her  fathers  unfeafonable  coming,  brought  up  her  lover 
out  of  the  cave  into  her  chatnber,  vjhere  her  father  efpied 
their  fecret  love  :  and  he  (not  efpied  of  them)  nvas  up- 
on  this  fight  ftricken  voith  marvellous  grief*,  but  eitho* 
for  that  the  fudden  defpight  had  amazed  him,  and  taken 
from  him  all  ufe  of  fpeech,  or  for  that  he  refolved  him- 
felf  to  a  mere  convenient  revenge,  he  then  [pake  nothing, 
hut  noted  their  return  into  the  vault,  and  fecret ly  de- 
parted. Jlftervjard,  bevjailing  his  mi/hap,  he  com- 
n  aided  the  Earl  to  be  attached,  imprifoned,  ft r angled,  un» 
hovoelled,  and  his  heart  in  a  cup  of  gold  to  be  prefented 
to  his  daughter  :  Jhe  thankfully  receiveth  the  prefent, 
filling  the  cup  (voherein  the  heart  voas)  vjith  her  tears, 
voith  a  venomous  potion  (by  her  difti lied  for  that  pur* 
fofe)  Jhe  drank  to  her  Earl,  Which  her  father  hearing 
of,  came  too  late  to  comfort  his  dying  daughter,  voho  for 
her  I  a  ft  re  que  ft  bef ought  him,  that  her  lover  and  her- 
felf  might  in  one  tomb  be  together  buried,  for  a  perpe- 
tual memory  of  their  faithjul  loves  ;  vohich  requeft  he 
granted,  adding  to  the  burial,  himjelf  Jlain  vjith  his 
ovun  hands,  to  his  ovon  reproach,  and  the  terror  of  all 
other  hard-hearted  fathers. 
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Ad:  I.     Seen.   i. 

Cupid  cometh  out  of  tht  heavens  in  a  cradle  of  f Olivers, 
drawing  forth  upon  the  jl age ,  in  a  blue  t<wifl  of  filk, 
from  his  left  hand,  Vain  Hope,  Brittle  Joy  :  And 'with 
a  carnation  tivijl  of  f  Ik  from  his  right  handx  Fair  Re- 
femblancey  Late  Repenta?ice. 

CUPID. 
HERE  reft  my  chariot  on  the  mountain 

tops. 
I,  that  in  fhape  appear  unto  your  fight 
A  naked  boy,  not  cloath'd  but  with  my 
wings, 
Am  that  great  God  of  Love,  who  with  his  might 
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Ruleth  the   vaft  wide  world,   and  living  things. 

This  left  hand  bears  vain  Hope,  fhort  Joyful  Hate, 

With  fair  Refemblance,  lovers  to  allure  : 

This  right  hand  holds  Repentance  all  too  late, 

War,  fire,  blood,  and  pains  without  recure. 

On  fvveet  Ambrofia  is  not  my  food, 

Nectar  is  not  my  drink  :  as  to  the  reft, 

*'  Of  all  the  gods,    I  drink  the  lover's  blood, 

"  And  feed  upon  the  heart  within  his  bread. 

Well  hath  my  power  in  heaven  and  earth  been  try'd, 

And  deepeft  hell  my   piercing  force  hath  known. 

The  marble  feas  my  wonders   have  defcry'd, 

Which  elder   age  throughout  .the   world  hath  blown. 

To  me,  the  king  of  gods  and  men  doth  yield, 

As  witnefs  can  the  Greekifh  maid  *,  whom  I 

Made  like  a  cow  go  lowing  through  the  field, 

Left  jealous  Juno  fhould  the  Tcape  efpy. 

The  doubled  night,  the  fun's  reftrained  courfe, 

His  fecret  Healths,  the  flander  to  efchew, 

In  fhape  transform'd  f,  we  lift  not  to  difcourfe. 

All  that  and  more  we  forced  him  to  do. 

The  warlike  Mars  hath  not  fubdu'd  our  might, 

We  fear'd  him  not,  his  fury  nor  difdain, 

That  can  the  gods  record,    before  whole  fight 

He  lay  faft  wrapt  in  Vulcan's  fubtle  chain. 

He  that  on  earth  yet  hath  not  felt  our  power, 

Let  him  behold  the  fall  and  cruel  fpoil 

Of  thee,  fair  Troy,  of  Afia  the  flower, 

So  foul  defae'd,  andlevel'd  with  the  foil. 

Who  fore'd  Leander  with  his  naked  breaft 

So  many  nights  to  cut  the  frothy  waves, 

But  Hero's  love,  that  lay  inclos'd  in  Seft  ? 

The  ftouteft  hearts  to  me  mall  yield  them  flaves. 

Who  could  have  match'd  the  huge  %  Alcides'  ftrength  ? 

Great  f  Macedon,  what  force  might  have  fubdu'd  I 

Wife  Scipio,  who  overcame  at  length, 

But  we,  that  are  with  greater  force  endu'd  ? 

WTho 

*  /<?.     +  Like  to  JtmpbitriQ  t(f  Akmena*      J  Hercules* 
+  Alexander, 
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Who  could  have  conquered  the  golden  fleece 
But  Jafon,  aided  by  Medea's  art  ? 
Who  durft  have  ftoln  fair  Helen  out  of  Greece 
But  I,  with  love  that  boldned,  Paris'  heart  ? 
What  bond  of  nature,  what  reftraint  avails 
Againft  our  power  ?  I  vouch  to  witnefs  truth. 
The  myrrh  tree  *,  that  with  fhamefac'd  tears  bewails 
Her  father's  love,  ftill  weepeth  yet  for  ruth* 
But  now,  this  world  not  feeing  in  thefe  days 
Such  prefent  proofs  of  our  all-daring  power, 
Difdains  our  name,,  and  feeketh  fundry  ways 
To  fcorn  and  feoff,  and  fhame  us  every  hour, 
A  brat,  a  baftard,  and  an  idle  boy,, 
A  rod,  a  ftaff,  a  whip  to  beat  him  out,. 
And  to  be  fick  of  love,  a  childifh  toy  : 
Thefe  are  mine  honours  now  the  world  about,, 
My  name  difgrae'd.    To  raife  again  therefore,, 
And  in  this  age,  mine  ancient  renown 
By  mighty  a&s  intending  to  reftore, 
Down  to  the   earth  in  wrath  now  I  am  come 
And  in  this  place    fuch  wonders  (hall  ye  hear^ 
Ab  thefe  your  ftubborn  and  difdainful  hearts,, 
In  melting  tears,  and  humble  yielding  fear, 
Shall  foon  relent  by  fight  of  others  fmans. 
This  princely  palace  will  I  enter  in, 
And  there  inflame  the  fair  Gifmunda  fo3, 
Imaging  all  her  fecret  veins  within, 
Through  fiery  Love,  that  fhe  fhall  ieel;  much  woe;. 
Too  late  Repentance, .  thou  fhalt  bend  my  bow  ; 
Vain  Hope,,  take  out  my  pale  dead  heavy  fhaft,. 
Thou  fair  Refemblance,  foremoft  forth  fhalt  go,;, 
With  Brittle  Joy  :  myfelf  will  not  be  left,. 
But  after  me  comes  Death,  and  deadly  Pain; 
Thus  (hall  ye  march,  till  we  return  again. 
Mean  while,  fit  ftill,  and  here  I  fhall  you  {hew 
Such  wonders,  that  at  laft  with  one  accord 
Ye  fhall  relent,  and  fay,  that  now  ye  know 
Love  rules  the  world,  Love  is  a  mighty  lord!      \THxxf-: 
[Cupid  with  his  train  entereth  into  king  TancredY; 
-palace,  ■ 
.    *  Myrrha^  A  6  A& 
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Gifmunda  in  purple  cometh  out  of  her  chamber  ,  attended 
hy  four  maids  that  are  the  Chorus. 

Gifmund. 

"  f~\  Vain,  unftedfafl  Hate  of  mortal  things  ! 
"  K^J  Who  trulls  this  world,  leans  to  a  brittle  flay  : 
"  Such  fickle  fruit  his  flattering  bloom  forth  brings, 
"  Ere  it  be  ripe,  it  falleth  to  decay. 
The  joy  and  blifs  that  late  I  did  pofTefs, 
In  weal  at  will,  with  one  I  loved  bell, 
Is  turned  now  into  fo  deep  diflreis, 
As  teacheth  me  to  know  the  world's  unrcfi 
For  neither  wit  nor  princely  flomachs  ferve 
Againfl  his  force,  that  (lays  without  refpect 
The  noble  and  the  wretch  :  ne  doth  referve 
So  much  as  one  for  worthinefs  elect. 
Ah  me,  dear  lord  !  what  well  of  tears  may  ferve 
To  feed  the  flreams  of  my  foredulled  eyes, 
To  weep  thy  death,  as  thy  death  doth  deferve, 
And  wail  thy  want  in  full-fufHcing  wife  ? 
Ye  lamps  of  heaven,  and  all  ye  heavenly  powers, 
Wherein  did  he  procure  your  high  difdain  ? 
Jie  never  fought  with  vaft  huge  mounting  towers 
To  reach  aloft,  and  over-view  your  reign  : 
Or  what  offence  of  mine  was  it  unwares, 
That  thus  your  fury  mould  on  me  be  thrown, 
To  plague  a  woman  with  fuch  endlefs  cares  ? 
I  fear  that  envy  hath  the  heavens  this  fhown : 
The  fun  his  glorious  virtues  did  difdain  ; 
Mars  at  his  manhood  mightily  repin'd ; 
Yea,  all  the  gods  no  longer  could  fuftain, 
Each  one  to  be  excelled  in  his  kind. 
For  he  my  lord  furpafs'd  them  every  one ; 
Such  was  his  honour  all  the  world  throughout. 
But  now,  my  love,  oh  !   whither  art  thou  gone  ? 
i  know  thy  ghoft  doth  hover  hereabout, 

Expefling 
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Expecting  me  (thy  heart)  to  follow  thee  :. 
And  I  (dear  love)  would  fain  diffolve  this  ftrife. 
But  flay  a  while,  I  may  perhaps  forefee 
Some  means  to  be  difburden'd  of  this  life, 
"  And  to  difcharge  the  duty  of  a  wife, 
"  Which  is,  not  only  in  this  life  to  love, 
M  But  after  death  her  fancy  not  remove. 
Mean  while  accept  of  thefe  our  daily  rites* 
Which  with  my  maidens  I  fhall  do  to  thee, 
Which  is,  in  fongs  to  chear  our  dying  fpirits 
With  hymns  of  praifes  of  thy  memory. 

Van  t  ant. 
Qute  mihi  cantio  nondwn  occurrit. 


Ad  L     Seen.  3. 

The  fong  ended,  Tancred  the  king  cotneth  out  of  his  pa- 
lace 'with  his  guard. 

Tancred. 

FAIR  daughter,  I  have  fought  tiree  out  with  grief, 
To  eafe  the  forrows  of  thy  vexed  heart. 
How  long  wilt  thou  torment  thy  father  thus  ? 
Wrho  daily  dies  to  fee  thy  needlefs  tears. 
Such  bootlefs  plaints,  that  know  nor  mean  nor  end, 
Do  but  increafe  the  floods  of  thy  lament ; 
And  fmce  the  world  knows  well  there  was  no  want 
In  thee,  of  aught  that  did  to  him  belong, 
Yet  all,  thou  feeft,  could  not  his  life  prolong  : 
Why  then  doft  thou  provoke  the  heavens  to  wrath  ? 
His  doom  of  death  was  dated  by  his  {tars, 
M  And  who  is  he  that  may  withftand  his  fate  ? 
By  thefe  complaints,  fmall  good  to  him  thou  doft, 
Much  grief  to  me,  more  hurt  unto  thyfelf, 
And  unto  nature  greateft  wrong  of  all. 

Gifm.  Tell  me  not  of  the  date  of  nature's  days, 
Then  in  the  April  of  her  fpringing  age  : 
No,  no,  it  was  my  cruel  deftiny, 

That 
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That  fpited  at  the  pleafance  of  my  life. 

Tanc.    My  daughter    knows  the  proof  of  nature's 
courfe. 
"  For  as  the  heavens  do  guide  the  lamp  of  life, 
"  So  can  they   reach  no  farther  forth  the  flame, 
"  Than  whilft  with  oil  they  do  maintain  the  fame. 

Gifm.  Curft  be  the  flars,  and  vanifh  may  they  curft, 
Or  fall  from  heaven,  that  in  their  dire  afpeft 
Abridg'd  the  health  and  welfare  of  my  love. 

Tanc.  Gifmund,  my  joy,  fet  all  thefe  griefs  apart  ;, 
*'  The  more  thou  art  with  hard  mifhap  befet, 
u  The  more  thy  patience  fhould  procure  thine  eafe. 

Gifm.    What   hope   of  hap  may  chear   my   haplefs 
chance  ? 
What  fighs,  what  tears  may  countervail  my  cares  ? 
What  fhould  I  do,  but  ftill  his  death  bewail, 
That  was  the  folace  of  my  life  and  foul  ? 
Now,  now,  I  want  the  wonted  guide  and  ftay 
Of  my  ddircs,  and  of  my  wrecklefs  thoughts. 
My  lord,  my  love,  my  life,  my  liking  gone,. 
In  whom  was  all  the  fulnefs  of  my  joy, 
To  whom  I  gave  the  firft-fruits  of  my  love, 
Who  with  the  comfort  of  his  only  fight, 
All  cates  and  forrows  could  from  me  remove. 
But,  father,  now  my  joys  forepaff.  to  tell, 
Do  but  revive  the  horrors  of  my  hell. 
As  me  that  feems  in  darknefs  to  behold 
The  gladfome  pleafures  of  the  chearful  light. 

Tanc.  What  then  avails  thee  fruitlefs  thus  to  rue 
His  abfence,  whom  the  heavens  cannot  return  ? 
Impaptial  death  thy  hufband  did  fubdue, 
Yet  hath  he  fpar'd  thy  kingly  father's  life  : 
Who  during  life,  to  thee  a  double  flay, 
As  father  and  as  hufband  will  remain** 
With  double  love  to  eafe  thy  widow's  want,. 
Of  him  whofe  want  is  caufe  of  thy  complaint. . 
Forbear  thou  therefore  all  thefe  needlefs  tears, 
That  nip  the  bloflbms  of  thy  beauty's  pride. 

Gifm.  Father,  thefe  tears  love  challengeth  of  due. 
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Tone.  But  reafon  faith  thou  fhouldft  the  fame  fubdue* 
Gifm.  His  funerals  are  yet  before  my  fight. 
Tanc .  In  endlefs  moans  princes  mould  not  delight. 
Gifm,  The  turtle  pines  in  lofs  of  her  true  mate. 
Tanc.   And  fo  continues  poor  and  defolate. 
Gifm.  Who  can  forget  a  jewel  of  fuch  price  ? 
Tanc.  She  that  hath  learn'd  to  mailer  her  defires. 
"  Let  reafon  work,  what  time  doth  eafily  frame 
"  In  meaneft  wits,    to  bear  the  greateft  ills. 

Gifm.  So  plenteous  are  the  fprings 
Of  forrows  that  increafe  my  pafhons, 
As  neither  reafon  can  recure  my  fmart, 
Nor  can  your  care,  nor  fatherly  comfort, 
Appeafe  the  flormy  combats  of  my  thoughts  ; 
Such  is   the  fweet  remembrance  of  h:s  life. 
Then  give  me  leave  of  pity,  pity  me, 
And  as  I  can  I  fnall  allay  thefe  griefs. 

Tanc  Thefe  folitary  walks  thou  dofl  frequent, 
Yield  frefh  occafions  to  thy  fecret  moans : 
We  will  therefore  thou  keep  us  company, 
Leaving  thy  maidens  with  their  harmony. 
Wend  thou  with  us.     Virgins,  withdraw  yourfelves. 
[Tancred  and  Gifmund,  with  the  guard,  depart  into 
the  palace ;  the  four  maidens  flay  behind,  as  Chorus 
to  the  Tragedy. 
Chor.    1 .    The  diverfe  haps  which  always  work  our 
carCy 
Our  joys  fo  far,   our  woesfo  near  at  hand, 
Have  long  ere  thisy  and  daily  do  declare 
The  fickle  foot  on  which  our  fate  doth  fiand, 
**  Who  plants  his  pleafures  here  to  gather  root, 
*c  And  hopes   his  happy  life  will  fill  endure, 
"  Let  him  behold  how)  death  with  fiealing  foot 
"  Steps  in  when  he  fhall  think  his  joys  mofi  fure* 
No  ranfom  ferveth  to  redeem  our  days.. 
If  prowefs  could  pre  few  e,  or  worthy  deeds, 
He  had  yet  li^d,  whofe  twelve  labours  difplays 
His  endlefs  fame,  a?id  yet  his  honour  fpreads \ 

rJnd 
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And  that  great  king  *,  that  with  fo  [mall  a  fewer 
Bereft  the  mighty  Perfian  of  his  crown  : 
Doth  witnefs  well  our   life  is  but  a  flower, 
Though  it  be  decked  with  honour  and  renown. 

Chor.  2.    "  What  grows  to    day   in  favour  of  the 
heaven, 
"  Nurft  with  the  fun,  and  with  the  (howers  fweet, 
"  Pluck'd  with  the  hand,  it  withereth  ere  even. 
"  So  pafs  our  days  even  as  the  rivers  fleet. 
The  valiant  Greeks  that  unto  Troia  gave 
The  ten  years  fiege,  left  but  their  names  behind. 
And  he  that  did  fo  long  and  only  fave 
His  father's  walls  f ,  found  there  at  laft  his  end. 
Proud  Rome  herfelf,  that  whilome  laid  her  yoke 
On  the  wide  world,    and  vanquifh'd  all  with  war, 
Yet  could  fhe  not  remove  the  fatal  flroke 
Of  death,  from  them  that  ftretcht  her  pow'r  fo  far. 

Chor.  3 .   Look  what  the  cruel  fiflers  once  decreed, 
The  Thunderer  himfelf  cannot  remove  : 
They  are  the  ladies  of  our  deftiny, 
To  work  beneath,  what  is  confpird  abc<ve. 
But  happy  he  that  ends  this  mortal  life 
By  fpeedy   death,  who  is  not  fore' d  to  fee 
The  many  cares,  nor  feel  the  fundry  griefs 
Which  we  fuftain  in  woe  a7id  mifer) . 
Here  fortune  rules,  who  when  Jhe  lijl  to  play, 
Whir  let  h  her  wheel,  and  br  bigs  the  high  full  low  : 
To-morrow  takes,  what  Jhe  hath  given   to-day, 
To  Jhew  Jhe  can  advance  a?id  overthrow. 
Not  Euripus'*   unquiet  flood  fo  oft 
Ebbs  in  a  dayf  and  foweth  to  and  fro, 
As  fortune  j  change  plucks  down  that  was  aloft, 
And  mingleth  joy  with  interchange  of  woe. 

Chor.    4.    Who    lives  below,    and  feeleth  not  the 
ftrokes, 
Which  often  times  on  higheft  towers  do  fall, 
Nor  bluftering  winds,  wherewith  the  ftrongeft  oaks 
Are  rent  and  torn,  his  life  is  fur'ft  of  all  ; 

— 
*  Alexander,  f  He  dor. 

For 
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For  he  may  fortune  fcorn,  that  hath  no  power 

On  him,  that  is  well   pleas'd  with  his  eftate  : 

He  feeketh  not  her  fweets,  nor  fears  her  fowr, 

But  lives  contented  in  his  quiet  rate, 

And  marking  how  thefe  worldly  things  do  wade, 

Rejoiceth  to  himfelf,  and  laughs  to  fee 

The  folly  of  men,  that  in  their  wits  have  made 

Fortune  a  goddefs,  placed  in  the  iky. 

Finis   Actus   1 .       Exegit  Rod.  Staf. 


Ad  II.     Seen.   1. 

Gifmunda  and  Lucrece. 

DEAR  aunt,  my  fole  companion  in  diflrefs, 
And  true  copartner  of  my  thoughtful  cares  : 
When  with  myfelf  I  weigh  my  prefent  ftate, 
Comparing  it  ^  with  my  forepailed  days, 
New  heaps  of  cares  afrefh  begin  t'  allay 
My  penfive  heart,    as  when  the  glittering  rays 
Of  bright  Phcebus  are  fuddenly  o'erfpread 
With  dufky  clouds,  that  dim  his  golden  light : 
Namely,  wrhen  I,  laid  in  my  widow's  bed, 
Amid  the  filence  of  the  quiet  night, 
With  curious  thought  the  fleeting  courfe  obferve 
Of  gladfome  youth,    how  foon  his  flower  decays, 
<c  How  time  once  paft,  may  never  have  recourfe, 
"  No  more  than  may  the  running  ftreams  revert 
<(  To  climb  the  hills,  when  they  been  rolled  down 
"  The  hollow  vales.     There  is  no  curious  art, 
"  Nor  worldly  power,  no,  not  the  gods  can  hold 
"  The  fway  of  flying  time,  nor  him  return 
"  When  he  is  paft  :  all  things  unto  his  might 
"  Muft  bend,  and  yield  unto  the  iron  teeth 
"  Of  eating  time.     This  in  the  fhady  night, 
When  I  record,  how  foon  my  youth  withdraws 

Itfclf 
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Itfelf  away  !  how  fwift  my  pleafant  fpring 

Runs  out  his  race  !  This,  this  (aunt)  is  the  caufe 

When  I  advife  me  fadly  on  this  thing, 

That  makes  my  heart  in  penfive  dumps  difmay'd. 

For  if  I  mould  my  fpringing  years  neglect 

And  fuffer  youth  fruitlefs  to  fade  away  ; 

Whereto  live  1  ?  or  whereto  was  I  born  ? 

WTherefore  hath  nature  deck'd  me  with  her  grace  I 

Why  have  I  tafted  the  delights  of  love, 

And  felt  the  fweets  of  Hymeneus'  bed  ? 

But  to  fay  footh   (dear  aunt)  it  is  not  I 

Sole  and  alone,  can  thus  content  to  fpend 

My  chearful  years  :  my  father  will  not  ftill 

Prolong  my  mournings,  which  have  griev'd  him, 

And  pleafed  me  too  long.     Then  this  I  crave, 

To  be  refolved  of  his  princely  mind. 

For,  flood  it  with  the  pleafure  of  his  will 

To  marry  me,  my  fortune  is  not  fuch, 

So  hard,  that  I  fo  long  mould  ftill  perfift 

Matelefs  alone  in  woful  widowhood. 

And  mall  I  tell  mine  aunt  ?  come  hither  then, 

Give  me  that  hand  :  By  thine  own  right  hand* 

I  charge  thy  heart  my  councils  to  conceal. 

Late  have  I  feen,  and  feeing  took  delight, 

And  with  delight,  I  will  not  fay,  I  love, 

A  prince,  an  earl,  a  countie  in  the  court. 

But  love  and  duty  force  me  to  refrain, 

And  drive  away  thefe  fond  affections, 

Submitting  them  unto  my  father's  heft. 

But  this  (good  aunt)  this  is  my  chiefeft  pain, 

Becaufe  I  ftand  at  fuch  uncertain  flay. 

For,  if  my  kingly  father  would  decree 

His  final  doom,  that  I  mult  lead  my  life 

Such  as  I  do,  I  would  content  me  then 

To  frame  my  fancies  to  his  princely  heft, 

And  as  I  might,  endure  the  grief  thereof. 

But  now  his  filence  doubleth  all  my  doubts, 

Whilft  my  fufpicious  thoughts  'twixt  hope  and  fear 

Diffract  me  into  fundry  paffions  : 

Therefore  (good aunt)  this  labour  muft  be  yours, 


To 
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To  underftand  my  father's  will  herein, 
For  well  I  know  your  wifdom  knows  the  means  : 
So  mall  you  both  allay  my  flormy  thoughts, 
And  bring  to  quiet  my  unquiet  mind. 

Luc.  Sufficeth  this  (good  niece)  that  you  have  faid  £ 
For  I  perceive  what  fundry  paflions 
Strive  in  your  breaft,  which  oftentimes  e'er  this 
Your  countenance  confufed  did  bewray. 
The  ground  whereof  fince  I  perceive  to  grow 
On  juft  refpect  of  this  your  fole  eftate, 
And  fkilful  care  of  fleeting  youth's  decay, 
Your  wife  forefight  fuch  forrowing  to  efchew 
I  much  commend,  and  promife  as  I  may 
To  break  this  matter,  and  impart  your  mind 
Unto  your  father,  and  to  work  it  fo, 
As  both  your  honour  fhall  not  be  impeach'd, 
Nor  he  unfatisfied  of  your  defire. 
Be  you  no  farther  grieved,  but  return 
Into  your  chamber.     I  fhall  take  this  charge, 
And  you  fhall  fhortly  truly  underftand 
What  I  have  wrought,  and  what  the  king  affirms. 

Gifm.  I  leave  you  to  jhe  fortune  of  my  flars. 

[Gifmunda  depai*teth  into  her  chamber,  Luc.  abiding 
on  the  ft  age. 

Luc.  The  heavens ,  I  hope,  will  favour  your  requeilv 
My  niece  fhall  not  impute  the  caufe  to  be 
In  my  default,  her  will  mould  want  effect ; 
But  in  the  king  is  all  my  doubt,  left  he 
My  fuit  for  her  new  marriage  fhould  rejecl. 
Yet  fhall  I  prove  him  :  and  I  heard  it  faid, 
He  means  this  evening  in  the  park  to  hunt, 
JHere  will  I  wait  attending  his  approach. 


'tg> 
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A<5t  II.     Seen.  2. 

Tancred  cometh  out  of  his  palace  with  Guifzard  the 
Countie  Palurin,  Julio,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  Renu- 
chio  captain  of  his  guard,  all  ready  to  hunt. 

Tancred. 

U.Ncouple  all  our  hounds  :  Lords,  to  the  chafe- 
Fair   lifter  Lucre,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Luc.  Sir,  as  f  always  have  employ'd  my  power, 
And  faithful  fervice,  fuch  as  lay  in  me, 
In  my  belt  wife   to  honour  you  and  yours  : 
So  now,  my  bounden  duty  moveth  me 
Your  majeity  moil  humbly  to  intreat, 
With  patient  ears,  to  underftand  the  flate 
Of  my  poor  niece,  your  daughter.     Tanc.  What  of  her  ? 
Is  me  not  well  ?   Injoys  me  not  her  health  ? 
Say,  filler,  eafe  me  of  this  jealous  fear  ? 

Luc.    She  lives,    my   lord,     and  hath  her   outward 
health, 
But  all  the  danger  of  her  ficknefs  lies 
In  the  difquiet  of  her  princely  mind. 

Tanc.  Reiblve  me  5  what  affii&s  my  daughter  fo  ? 

Luc.  Since  when  the  princefs  hath  intomb'd  her  lord, 
Her  late  deceafed  husband  of  renown  : 
Brother,  I  fee,  and  very  well  perceive, 
She  hath  not  clos'd  together  in  his  grave 
All  fparks  of  nature,  kindnefs,  nor  of  love  : 
But  as  fhe  lives,  fo  living  may  fhe  feel 
Such  paflions  as  our  tender  hearts  opprefs, 
Subject  unto  th'  impreffions  of  defire  : 
For  well  I  wot  my  niece  was  never  wrought 
Of  fteel,  nor  caive  1  from  the  ftony  rock  : 
Such  ftern  hardnefs  we  ought  not  to  expeft 
In  her,  whofe  princely  heart   and  fpringing  years 
Yet  flow'ring  in  the  chiefeft  heat  of  youth, 
Is  led  of  force  to  feed  on  fuch  conceits, 
As  eafiiy  befalls  that  age,  which  afketh  ruth 
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Of  them,  whom  nature  bindeth  by  forefight 
Of  their  grave  years,  and  careful  love,  to  reach 
The  thii-gs  that  are  above  their  feeble  force  : 
And  for  that  caufe,   dread  lord,  although — 

^anc.  Sifter,  I  fay,. 
If  you  efteenij  or  aught  rei*pe&  my  life, 
Her  honour,  and  the  welfare  of  our  houfe, 
Forbear,  and  wade  no  farther  in  this  fpeech. 
Your  words  are  wounds.     I  very  well  perceive 
The  purpofe  of  this  fmooth  oration  : 
This  I  fufpected,  when  you  firft  began 
This  fair  difcourfe  with  us  :  Is  this  the  end 
Of  all  our  hopes,  that  we  have  promifed 
Unto  our  felf  by  this  her  widowhood  ? 
Would  our  dear  daughter,  would  our  only  joy, 

Would  (he  forfake  us  ?  would  fhe  leave  us  now 
Before  fhe  hath  clos'd  up  our  dying  eyes, 

And  with  her  tears  bewaiPd  our  funeral  ? 
No  other  folace  doth  her  father  crave, 

But,  whilft  the  fates  maintain  his  dying  life, 

Her  healthful  prefence,  gladfome  to  his  foul, 

Which  rather  than  he  willing  would  forego, 

His  heart  defires  the  bitter  taftc  of  death. 

Her  late  marriage  hath  taught  us  to  our  grief, 

That  in  the  fruits  of  her  perpetual  fight 

Confifts  the  only  comfort  and  relief 

Of  our  unweildy  age  :  for  what  delight. 

What  joy,   what  comfort  have  we  in  this  world  ? 

Now  grown  in  years,  and  over-worn  with  cares, 

Subject  unto  the  fudden  ftroke  of  death, 

Already  falling  like  the  mellowed  fruit, 

And  dropping  by  degrees  into  our  grave. 

But  what  revives  us,  what  maintains  our  foul 

Within  the  prifon  of  our  withered  breaft, 

But  our  Gifmunda,  and  her  chearful  fight  ? 

O  daughter,  daughter  !  what  defer t  of  mine, 

Wherein  have  I  been  fo  unkind  to  thee, 

Thou  fhouldfl  defire  to  make  my  naked  houfe 

Yet  once  again  ftand  defolate  by  thee  ? 

O  let  fuch  fancies  vanilh  with  their  thoughts. 

Tell 
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Tell  her,  I  am  her  father,  whofe  eftate, 
Wealth,  honour,  life,  and  all  that  we  pofTefs, 
Wholly  relies  upon  her  prefence  here. 
Tell  her,  I  muft  account  her  all  my  joy, 
Work  as  fhe  will  :  But  yet  (he  were  unjuft, 
To  hafte  his  death  that  liveth  by  her  fight. 

Luc.  Her  gentle  heart  abhors  fuch  ruthlefs  thoughts. 

lane.  Then  let  her  not  give  place  to  thefe  defires. 

Luc.  She  craves  the  right  that  nature  challenged^ 

Tanc.  Tell  her,  the  king  commandeth  otherwife.  . 

Luc.  The  king's  commandment  always  mould  be  juft. 

Tanc.  Whate'erit  be,  the  king's  command  is  juft. 

Luc.  Juft  to  command  :  but  juftly  muft  he  charge. 

lane.  He  chargeth  juftly  that  commands  as  king. 

Luc.  The  king's  command  concerns  the  body  beft. 

Tanc.  The  king  commands  obedience  of  the  mind, 

Luc.  That  is  exempted  by  the  law  of  kind. 

Tanc.  That  law  of  kind  to  children  doth  belong. 

Luc .  In  due  obedience  to  their  open  wrong  ? 

Tanc.  I  then,  as  king  and  father,  will  command. 

Luc.  No  more  than  may  with  right  of  reafon  ftand. 

Tanc.  Thou  knoweft  our  mind,  refolve  her,  depart — 
Return  the  chafe,  we  have  been  chas'd  enough, 

[Tancred  returneth  into  his  palace,  and  lea*veth  the 
hunt. 

Luc.  He  cannot  hear,  anger  hath  ftop'd  his  ears, 
And  over-love  his  judgment  hath  decay'd. 
Ah  my  poor  niece  !  I  fhrewdly  fear  thy  caufe, 
Thy  juft  complaint,  (hall  never  be  reliev'd. 


Ad  II.     Seen.  3, 

Gifinunda  cometh  alone  out  of  her  chamber* 

Gif?nunda. 

BY  this  I  hope  my  aunt  hath  mov'd  the  king, 
And  knows  his  mind,  and  makes  return  to  me 
To  end  at  once  all  this  perplexity. 

Lo, 
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Lo,  where  fhe  ftands.     Oh  !  how  my  trembling  heart 

In  doubtful  thoughts  panteth  within  my  breaft. 

For  in  her  meffage  doth  rely  my  fmart, 

Or  the  fweet  quiet  of  my  troubled  mind. 

Luc.  iNiece,  on  the  point  you  lately  willed  me 

To  treat  of  with  the  king  in  your  behalf, 

I  brake  even  now  with  him  fo  far,  till  he 

In  fudden  rage  of  grief,  e'er  I  fcarce  had 

My  tale  out  told,  pray'd  me  to  ftint  my  fuit, 

As  that  from  which  his  mind  abhorred  moft. 

And  well  I  fee,  his  fancy  to  refute, 

Is  but  difpleafure  gain'd,  and  labour  loft. 

So  firmly  fixed  ftands  his  kingly  will, 

That  till  his  body  fhall  be  laid  in  grave, 

He  will  not  part  from  the  defired  fight 

Of  your  prefence,  which  filder  he  fhould  have, 

If  he  had  once  allied  you  again, 

vln  marriage  to  any  prince  or  peer. 

This  is  his  final  refolution. 

Gifm.  A  refolution  that  refolves  my  blood 

Into  the  icy  drops  of  Lethe's  flood. 

Luc.  Therefore  my  counfel  is,  you  fhall  not  flir, 
Nor  farther  wade  in  fuch  a  cafe  as  this  : 
But  fmce  his  will  is  grounded  on  your  love, 
And  that  it  lies  in  you  to  fave  or  fpill 
His  old  fore -wafted  age  ;  you  ought  t'  efchew 
The  thing  that  grieves  fo  much  his  crazed  heart, 
And,  in  the  ftate  you  ftand,    content  yourfelf : 
Arid  let  this  thought  appeafe  your  troubled  mind. 
That  in  your  hands  relies  your  father's  death, 
Or  blifsful  life  ;  and  fmce  without  your  fight 
He  cannot  live,  nor  can  his  thoughts  endure 
Your  hope  of  marriage,  you  rauft  then  relent, 
And  over- rule  thefe  fond  affections  ; 
Left  it  be  faid,  you  wrought  your  father's  end. 

Gifm.  Dear  aunt,  I  have  with  patient  ears  indur'd 
The  hearing  of  my  father's  hard  beheft  ; 
And  fince  I  fee,  that  neither  I  myfelf, 
Nor  your  requeft,  can  to  prevail  with  him, 
Nor  any  fage  advice  perfuade.  his  mind 

To 
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To  grant  me  my  defire,  in  willing  wife 
I  muft  fubmit  me  unto  his  command, 
And  frame  my  heart  to  ferve  his  majefty. 
And  (as  I  may)  to  drive  away  the  thoughts 
That  diverfly  diftracl  my  pafiions, 
Which  as  I  can,  111  labour  to  fubdue, 
But  fore  I  fear,  I  fhall  but  toil  in  vain  ; 
Wherein  (good  aunt)  I  muft  defire  your  pain. 

Luc.  What  lies  in  me  by  comfort  or  advice, 
I  fhall  difcharge  with  all  humility. 

[Gifmunda  and  Lucrece   depart  into  GifmundaV 
chamber. 

Chor  i.  Who  marks   our  former  times,  and  prefent 
years, 
What  we  are  now,  and  looks  what  we  have  been, 
He  cannot  but  lament  with  bitter  tears 
The  great  decay  and  change  of  all  women. 
For  as  the  world  wore  on,  and  waxed  old, 
So  virtue  quail'd,  and  vice  pegan  to  grow. 
So  that  that  age,  that  whilome  was  of  gold, 
Is  worfe  than  brafs,  more  vile  ^han  iron  now. 
The  times  were  fuch,  (that  if  we  aught  believe 
Of  elder  days)  women  examples  were 
Of  rare  virtues  :  Lucrece  difdain'd  to  live 
Longer  than  chaft  ;  and  boldly,  without  fear, 
Took  fharp  revenge  on  her  inforc'd  heart, 
With  her  own  hands  :  for  that  it  not  withftood 
The  wanton  will,  but  yielded  to  the  force 
Of  proud  Tarquin,  who  bought  her  fame  with  blood. 

Cher.  2 .  Queen  ArtemifTa  thought  an  heap  of  ftones, 
(Although  they  were  the  wonder  of  that  age) 
A  worthlefs  grave,  wherein  to  reft  the  bones 
Of  her  dear  lord,  but  with  bold  courage 
She  drank  his  heart,  and  made  her  lovely  breaft 
His  tomb,  and  failed  not  of  wifely  faith, 
Of  promised  love,  and  of  her  bound  beheft, 
Until  fhe  ended  had  her  days  by  death. 
UlyfTes*  wife  (fuch  was  her  ftedfaftnefs) 
Abode  his  flow  return  whole  twenty  years  : 
And  fpent  her  youthful  days  in  penfivenefs, 
M  Bathing 
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Bathing  her  widow's  bed  with  brinifh  tears. 

Cbor.  3.  The  llout  daughter  of  Cato,  Brutus'  wife, 
Portia, 
When  me  had  heard  his  death,  did  not  defire 
Longer  to  live  :  and  lacking  ufe  of  knife, 
(A  moil  ftrange  thing)  ended  her  life  by  fire, 
And  eat  hot  burning  coals.    O  worthy  dame! 

0  virtues  worthy  of  eternal  praife  ! 

The  flood  of  Lethe  cannot  wafli  out  thy  fame. 
To  others  great  reproach,  fhame,  and  difpraife. 

Chor.  4.  Rare  are  tbofe  virtues  novo  in  women  $  mind  ! 
Where  Jhall  we  feek  fucb  jewels  paffing  ft  range  ? 
Scarce  can  you  now  among  a  thouf and  find 
One  woman  ftedfaft  :  all  delight  in  change. 
Mark  but  this  princefs,  that  lamented  here 
Of  late  fo  fore  her  noble  husband's  death, 
And  thought  to  live  alone  without  a  pheer  % 
Behold  how  foonfhe  changed  hath  that  breath  f 

1  think  tbofe  ladies  that  have  liv*d  tofore9 
A  mirror  and  a  glafs  to  women  kind ; 

By  thofe  their  virtues   they  didfet  fuch  fore, 
That  unto  us  they  none  bequeathed  behind ; 
Elfe   in  fo   many  years  we  might  have  feen 
As  virtuous  as  ever  they  have  been. 

Chor.  1 .  Yet  let  not  us  maidens  condemn  our  kind, 
Becaufe  our  virtues  are  not  all  fo  rare  : 
For  we  may  freihly  yet  record  in  mind, 
There  lives  a  virgin,  one  without  compare, 
Who  of  all  graces  hath  her  heavenly  fhare ; 
In  whofe  renown,  and  for  whofe  happy  days, 
Let  us  record  this  Paean  of  her  praife. 

Cant  ant. 
Finis  Actus  2„       Per  Hen.  No. 
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Cupid. 

SO,  now  they  feel  what  lordly  Love  can  do, 
That  proudly  pradtife  to  deface  his  name  ; 
In  vain  they  wreftle  with  fo  fierce  a  foe  $ 

Of  little  fparks  arife  a  blazing  flame. 
"  By  fmall  occafions  Love  can  kindle  heat, 

4 '.And  wafte  the  oaken  breaft  to  cinder  dufh 
Gifmund  I  have  enticed  to  forget 

Her  widow's  weeds,  and  burn  in  raging  lull  : 
'Twas  I  enfore'd  her  father  to  deny 

Her  fecond  marriage  to  any  peer  : 
"Twas  I  allur'd  her  once  again  to  try 

The  fowcr  fweets  that  lovers  buy  too  dear. 
The  County  Palurin,  a  man  right  wife, 

A  man  of  exquifite  perfections, 
I  have  like  wounded  with  her  piercing  eyes, 

And  burnt  her  heart  with  his  reflections. 
Thefe  two  fhalljoy  in  tailing  of  my  fweet, 

To  make  them  prove  more  feelingly  the  grief  ' 
That  bitter  brings  :  for  when  their  joys  fhall  fleet, 

Their  dole  fhall  be  increased  without  relief. 
Thus  Love  fhall  make  worldlings  to  know  his  might ; 

Thus  Love  fhall  force  great  princes  to  obey  ; 
Thus  Love  fhall  daunt  each  proud  rebelling  fprite  ; 

Thus  Love  fhall  wreck  his  wrath  on  their  decay. 
Their  ghofts  fhall  give  black  hell  to  underfland, 

How  great  and  wonderful  a  god  is  Love  : 
And  this  fhall  learn  the  ladies  of  this  land 

With  patient  minds  his  mighty  power  to  prove. 
From  whence  I  did  defcend,  now  will  I  mount 

To  Jove,   and  all  the  gods  in  their  delights  : 
In  throne  of  triumph  there  will  I  recount, 

How  I  by  fharp  revenge  on  mortal  wights, 
Have  taught  the  earth,  and  learned  hellifh  fprites 

To 
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To  yield  with  fear  their  ftubborn  hearts  to  Love, 
Left  their  difdain  his  plagues  and  vengeance  prove. 
Cupid  remount eth  into  the  heavens. 


A6t  III.     Seen.  2. 

Lucrece  cometb  out  of  Cifmunda's  chamber  fah 'tat y. 

Lucrecc. 

PITY,  that  moveth  every  gentle  heart 
To  rue  their  griefs,  that  be  diftreft  in  pain, 
Inforceth  me  to  wail  my  niece's  fmart, 
Whofe  tender  bread  no  long  time  may  fuftain 
The  reftlefs  toil,  that  her  unquiet  mind 
Hath  caus'd  her  feeble  body  to  endure  ; 
But  why  it  is   (alack!)  I  mull  not  find, 
Nor  know  the  man,  by  whom  I  might  procure 
Her  remedy,  as  I  of  duty  ought, 
As  to  the  law  of  kinfhip   doth  belong. 
With  careful  heart  the  fecret  means  I  fought, 
Though  fmall  effect  is  of  my  travel  fprung  : 
Full  often  as  I  durft,  I  have  aflay'd, 
With  humble  words,  the  princefs  to  require 
To  name  the  man,  which  fhe  hath  fo  deny*d, 
That  it  abaftVd  me  further  to  defire, 
Or  afk  from  whence  thofe  cloudy  thoughts  proceed, 
Whofe  ftony  force,  that  fmoaky  fighs  forth  fend* 
Is  lively  witnefs  how  that  careful  dread 
And  hot  defire  within  her  do  contend  : 
Yet  fhe  denies  what  fhe  confefs'd  of  yore, 
And  then  conjoined  me  to  conceal  the  fame  : 
She  loved  once    (fhe  faith)  but  never  more, 
Nor  ever  will  her  fancy  thereto  frame. 
Though  daily  I  obferved  in  my  breaft 
What  fharp  conflicts  difquiet  her  fo  fore,    • 
That  heavy  fleep  cannot  procure  her  reft, 
But  fearful  dreams  prefent  her  evermore 
Moft  hideoua  fights,  her  quiet  to  mo-left  T 

B  2  That 
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That  ftarting  oft  therewith  fhe  doth  awake, 

To  mufe  upon  thofe  fancies  which  torment 

Her  thoughtful  heart  with  horror,  that  doth  make 

Her  cold  chill  fweat  break  forth  incontinent 

From  her  weak  limbs.    And  while  the  quiet  night 

Gives  others  reft,  fhe,  turning  to  and  fro, 

Doth  wifh  for  day  :     But  when  the  day  brings  light, 

She  keeps  her  bed,  there  to  record  her  woe. 

As  foon  as  when  ihe  rifeth,  flowing  tears 

Stream  down  her  cheeks,  immix'd  with  deadly  groans, 

Whereby  her  inward  forrow  fo  appears, 

That  as  fait  tears  the  cruel  caufe  bemoans. 

In  cafe  fhe  be  conftrained  to  abide 

In  preafe  of  company,  (he  fcarcely  may 

Her  trembling  voice  reflrain  it  be  not  fpy'd, 

From  careful  plaints  her  forrows  to  bewray. 

By  which  reftraint  the  force  doth  fo  increafe, 

When  time  and  place  give  liberty  to  plain^ 

That  as  fmall  ftreams  from  running  never  ceafe, 

Till  they  return  into  the  feas  again  ; 

So  her  laments,  we  fear,  will  not  amend, 

Before  they  bring  her  princely  life  to  end. 

To  others  talk  when  as  (he  mould  attend, 

Her  heaped  cares  her  fenfes  fo  opprefs, 

That  what  they  fpeak,  or  whereto  their  words  tend, 

She  knows  not,  as  her  anfwers  do  exprefs. 

Her  chief  delight  is  Hill  to  be  alone, 

Her  penfive  thoughts  within  themfelves  debate  ; 

But  whereupon  this  reftlefs  life  is  grown, 

Since  I  know  not,  nor  how  the  fame  t'  abate  ; 

I  can  no  more  but  wifh  it  as  I  may, 

That  he  which  knows  it  would  the  fame  allay, 

For  which  the  mufes  with  my  fong  fhall  pray. 
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After  the  fong,  which  was  by  report  'very  fweetly  re- 
peated by  the  Chorus,  Lucre ce  depart eth  into  Gifmunda's 
chamber ,  and  Guifzard  cometh  out  of  the  palace  with 
*Julio  and  Renuchio,  gentlemen ',  to  whom  he  turneth> 
and  faith. 

Guifzard. 

LEave  me,  my  friends ;  this  folitary  walk 
Inticeth  me  to  break  your  company. 
Leave  me,  my  friends,   I  can  endure  no  talk. 
Let  me  intreat  this  common  courtefy. 

[The  Gentlemen  depart. 
What  grievous  pain  they  dure,  which  neither  may 
Forget  their  loves,  ne  yet  enjoy  their  love, 
I  know  by  proof,  and  daily  make  allay. 
Though  Love  hath  brought  my  lady's  heart  to  love, 
My  faithful  love  wkh  like  love  to  requite  ; 
This  doth  not  quench,  but  rather  caufe  to  flame 
The  creeping  fire,  which  fpreading  in  my  breaft 
With  raging  heat,  grants  me  no  time  of  reft. 
If  they  bewail  their  cruel  defliny, 
Which  fpend  their  love  where  they  no  love  can  find, 
Well  may  I  plain,  fmce  fortune  haleth  me 
To  this  torment  of  far  more  grievous  kind  ; 
Wherein  I  feel  as  much  extremity 
As  may  be  felt  in  body  or  in  mind. 
For  by  that  fight  which  mould  recure  my  pain, 
My  forrows  are  redoubled  all  in  vain. 
Now  I  perceive  that  only  I  alone 
Am  her  belov'd,  her  looks  allure  me  fo  : 
1  he  thought  thereof  provokes  me  to  bemoan 
Her  heavy  plight  that  grieveth  at  my  woe. 
This  intercourfe  of  our  affections, 
I  her  to  ferve,  me  thus  to  honour  me, 
Bewrays  the  truth  of  our  elections, 
Delighting  in  this  mutual  fympathy, 

B  3  Thus 
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'I  hus  love  for  love  intf  eats  the  queen  of  love, 

That  with  her  help  Love's  folace  w^  may  prove. 

I  fee  my  miftrefs  feeks  as  well  as  I 

To  flay  the  ftrife  of  her  perplexed  mind  : 

Full  fain  {he  would  our  fecret  company, 

.If  ihe  the  wifhed  way  thereof  might  find. 

Heavens,  have  ye  feen,  or  hath  the  age  of  man 

Recorded  fuch  a  miracle  as  this  ? 

In  equal  love  two  noble  hearts  to  frame, 

That  never  fpake  one  with  another's  blifs. 

I  am  afiured  that  {he  doth  aflent 

To  my  relief,  that  I  fhould  reap  the  fame, 

If  fhe  could  frame  the  means  of  my  content, 

Keeping  herfelf  from  danger  of  defame. 

In  happy  hour  right  now  I  did  receive 

This  cane  from  her  ;  which  gift,  though  it  be  fmall, 

Receiving  it,    what  joys  I  did  conceive 

Within  my  fainting  fpirits  therewithall ! 

Who  knoweth  love  aright,  may  well  conceive, 

By  like  adventures  that  to  them  befall. 

4C  For  needs  the  lover  mull  efteem  that  well, 

u  Which  comes  from  her  with  whom  his  heart  doth 

dwell. 
AfTuredly  it  is  not  without  caufe 
She  gave  me  this ;  fomething  fhe  meant  thereby  : 
For  therewithall  I  might  perceive  her  paufe 
A  while,  as  though  fome  weighty  thing  did  lie 
Upon  her  heart,  which  fhe  conceal'd,  becaufe 
The  ftanders-by  fhould  not  our  loves  defcry  : 
This  cleft  bewrays  that  it  hath  been  difclos'd  ; 
Perhaps  herein  fhe  hath  fomething  inclos'd. 

[He  breaks  it. 

0  thou  great  Thunderer  !  who  would  not  ferve, 
Where  wit  with  beauty  chofen  have  their  place  ? 
Who  could  devife  more  wifely  to  conferve 
Things  from  fufpett  I     O  Venus,  for  this  grace 
That  deigns  me,  all  unworthy,  to  deferve 

So  rare  a  love,  in  heaven  I  fhould  thee  place. 
This  fweet  letter  fome  joyful  news  contains, 

1  hope  it  brings  recure  to  both  our  pain*. 

[He  reads  it* 
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Mine  ownt  as  I  am  yours ',  whofe  heart  (I  know) 

No  lefs   than  mine,  for  lingering  help  of  woe 

Doth  long  too  long  :  love  tendering  your  cafe 

And  mine,  hath  taught  recur e  of  both  our  pain. 

My  chamber  floor  doth  hide  a  cave,  where  was 

An  old  vault's   mouth  :  the  other  in  the  plain 

Doth  rife  fouthward,  a  furlong  from  the  wall, 

Defend  you  there.     This  Jhall  fuffice.     And  Jo 

I  yield  my f elf  mine  honour,  life  and  all, 

cfo  you.     Ufe you  the  fame  as   there  may  grow 

Tour  blifs  and  mine   (mine  Earl  J    and  that  the  fame 

Free  may  abide  from  danger  of  defame. 

Farewell ;  and  fare  fo  well,  as  that  your  joy, 

Which  only   can,  may  comfort  mine  annoy . 

Tours  more  than  her  own. 

GlSMUNPA. 

O  blifsful  chance  my  forrows  to  afiwage  I 
Wonder  of  nature,  marvel  of  our  age  ! 
Comes  this  from  Gifmund  ?  did  fhe  thus  infold 
This  letter  in  the  cane  ?  may  k  be  fo  ? 
It  were  too  fweet  a  joy,  I  km  deceived. 
Why  fhall  I  doubt,  did  fh*  not  give  it  me  ? 
Therewith  fhe  fmil'd,  fhe  joy'd,  fhe  raught  the  cane, 
And  with  her  own  fweet  hand  (he  gave  it  me  : 
And  as  we  danc'd,  fhe  dallied  with  the  cane, 
And  fweetly  whifper'd  I  fhould  be  her  king, 
And  with  this  cane,  the  fcepter  of  our  rule, 
Command  the  fweets  of  her  furprized  heart. 
Therewith  fhe  raught  from  her  alluring  locks. 
This  golden  trefs,  the  favour  of  her  grace, 
And  with  her  own  fweet  hand  ihe  gave  it  me. 
O  peerlefs  queen,  my  joy,  my  heart's  decree  ! 
And  thou  fair  letter,   how  fhall  I  welcome  thee  ? 
Both  hand  and  pen  wherewith  thou  written  weft, 
Blefl  may  ye  be,  fuch  folace  that  impart ; 
And  blefled  be  this  cane,  and  he  that  taught 
Thee  to  defcry  the  hidden  entry  thus  : 
Not  only  through  a  dark  and  dreadful  vault, 
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But  fire  and  fword,  and  through  whatever  be, 
Miitrefs  of  my  defires,  I  come   to  thee. 

[Guifaard-  de-part eth  in  hajie  unto  the  palace, 

C/.wr.  i .  Right  mighty  is  thy  power,  O  cruel  Love, 
High  Jove  himfelf  cannot  refill  thy  bow  ; 
Thou  fent'fl  him  down,  e'en  from  the  heavens  above 
In  fundry  fhapes  here  to  the  earth  below  : 
Then  how  fhall  mortal  men  efcape  thy  dart, 
The  fervent  flame,  and  burning  of  thy  fire  ? 
Since  that  thy  might  is  fuch,  and  fmce  thou  art 
Both  of  the  feas  and  land  the  lord  and  fire. 

Chor.  2.    But  why  doth  he  that  fprung  from  Jove's 
high  head, 
And  Phoebus'  fitter  fhene  defpife  thy  power, 
Ne  fears  thy  bow  ?   Why  have  they  always  led 
A  maiden  life,  and  kept  untouch'd  the  flower  ? 
Why  doth  ./Egiftus  love,  and  to  obtain 
His  wicked  will,  confpire  his  uncle's  death  ? 
Or  why  doth  Phaedra  burn,  for  whom  is  flain 
Thefeus'  chafte  fon,    or  Helen  falfe  of  faith  ? 
Bi  for  love  affaults  not  but  the  idle  heart, 
"  And  fuch  as  live  in  pleafure  and  delight ; 
<6   He  turneth  oft  their  gladiome  joys  to  fmart, 
"  Their  play  to  plaint,  their  fport  into  defpite. 

Chor.  3.  'Tis  true,  that  Dian  chafeth  with  her  bow 
The  flying  hart,  the  goat,  and  foamy  boar  ; 
By  hill,  by  dale,  in  heat,  in  froft,  in  fnow, 
She  recketh  not,  but  laboureth  evermore  ; 
Love  feeks  not  her,  ne  know'th  where  her  to  find. 
Whilft  Paris  kept  his  herd  on  Ida  down, 
Cupid  ne'e*  fought  him  out ;  for  he  is  blind  : 
But  when  he  left  the  field  to  live  in  town, 
He  fell  into  his  fnare,  and  brought  that  brand 
From  Greece  to  Troy,  which  after  fet  on  fire 
Strong  Ilium,  and  all  the  Phryges  land  : 
9t  Such  are  the  fruits  of  love,  fuch  is  his  hire. 

Chor.  4.  Who  yieldeth  unto  him  his  captive  heart, 
Ere  he  refift,  and  holds  his  open  breaft 
Withouten  war  to  take  his  bloody  dart, 
Let  him  not  think  to  {hake  off  when  him  lift 

His 
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His  heavy  yoke.     "  Refill  his  firft  afiault  ; 
M  Weak  is  his  bow,  his  quenched  brand  is  cold; 
M  Cupid  is  but  a  child,  and  cannot   daunt 
*'  The  mind  that  bears  him,  orhus  virtues  bold. 
But  he  gives  poifon  fo  to  drink  in  gold, 
And  hideth  under  pleafant  baits  his  hook  ; 
But  ye  beware,  it  will  be  hard  to  hold 
Your  greedy  minds,  if  ye  but  wifely  look 
What  fly  fnake  lurks  under  thofe  flowers  gay. 
But  ye  miflrufl  fome  cloudy  fmoaks,  and  fear 
A  ftormy  fhower  after  fo  fair  a  day  : 
Ye  may  repent,  and  buy  your  pleafure  dear  ; 
For  feldom  times  is  Cupid  wont  to  fend 
"  Unto  an  idle  love  a  joyful  end. 

Finis  Adus  3.         G.  AL 
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Before  this  aff  Megtera  rifeth  out  of  bell,  with  the 
other  furies,  Aleelo  and  Tyfefhone,  dancing  an  hellijb 
rjiund ;  which  done  fie  faith. 

Me  gar  a, 

SISTERS,  begone,  bequeath  the  reft  to  me, 
That  yet  belongs  unto  this  tragedy. 

[The  two  furies  depart  down. 
Vengeance  and  death  from  forth  the  deepefl  hell, 
I  bring  the  curfed  houfe  where  Gifmund  dwells. 
Sent  from  the  grifly  god  that  holds  his  reign 
In  Tartar's  ugly  realm,  where  Pelop's  fire 
(Who  with  his  own  fon's  flefh  whom  he  had  flain 
Did  feaft  the  gods)  with  famine  hath  his  hire  ; 
To  gape  and  catch  at  flying  fruits  in  vain, 
And  yielding  waters  to  his  gafping  throat ; 
Where  ftormy  yEoVs  fon,  with  endlefs  pain, 
Roils  up  the  rock  ;  where  Titius  hath  his  lot 
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To  feed  the  gripe  that  gnaws  his  growing  heart ; 

Where  proud  Ixion,   whirled  on  the  wheel, 

Purfaes  himfelf;  where  due -deferved  fmart 

The  damned  ghofts  in  burning  flame  do  feel, 

From  thence  I  mount  :     Thither  the  winged  god, 

Nephew  to  Atlas,  that  upholds  the  fky, 

Of  late  down  from  the  earth,  with  golden  rod, 

To  Stygian  ferry  Salerne  fouls  did  guide, 

And  made  report,  how  Love,  that  lordly  boy, 

Highly  difdaining  his  renown's  decay, 

Slipt  down  from  heaven,  and  filPd  with  fickle  joy 

Gifmunda's  heart,  and  made  her  throw  away 

Chaftnefs  of  life,  to  her  immortal  fhame; 

Minding  to  (hew,  by  proof  of  her  foul  end, 

Some  terror  unto  thofe  that  fcorn  his  name. 

Black  Pluto  (that  once  found  Cupid  his  friend 

In  winning  Ceres'  daughter,  queen  of  hell ;) 

And  Parthie,  moved  by  the  grieved  ghoft 

Of  her  late  hufband,  that  in  Tartar  dwells, 

Who  pray'd  due  pains  for  her,  that  thus  hath  loft 

All  care  of  him,  and  of  her  chaftity. 

The  fenate  then  of  hell,  by  grave  advice 

Of  Minos,  ^Eac,  and  of  Radamant, 

Commands  me  draw  this  hateful  air,  and  rife 

Above  the  earth,  with  dole  and  death  to  daunt 

The  pride  and   prefent  joys,  wherewith  thefe  two 

Feed  their  diflained  hearts ;  which  now  to  do, 

Behold  I  come  with  inflruments  of  death. 

This  flinging  fnake,  which  is  of  ^hate  and  wrath, 

I'll  fix  upon  her  father's  heart  full  faft, 

And  into  her's  this  other  will  I  call, 

Whofe  rankling  venom  {hall  infect  them  fo 

With  envious  wrath,  and  with  recurelefs  woe, 

Each  fhall  be  other's  plague  and  overthrow. 

"  Furies  mult  aid,  when  men  furceafe  to  know 

"  Their  gods  :  and  hell  fends  forth  revenging  pain 

"  On  thofe,  whom  fhame  from  fin  cannot  reftrain. 
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Ad  IV.     Seen.  2. 

Meg&ra  entereth    into    the   palace,    and  meeteth   with 
Tancred    coming    out    of  Gifmunda^s    chamber    <witb 
Renuchie   and  Juliof    upon  avhom  Jbe  thro<weth   her 
fnake. 

Tancred. 

GODS!  are  ye  guides  of  juftice  and  revenge  ? 
O  thou  great  Thunderer  I  doll  thou  behold 
With  watchful  eyes  the  fubtile  'fcapes  of  men 
HardenM  in  fhame,  fear'd  up  in  the  defire 
Of  their  own  lulls  ?  why  then  doll  thou  withhold 
The  blaft  of  thy  revenge  ?  why  doft  thou  grant 
Such  liberty,  fuch  lewd  occalion 
To  execute  their  fhamelefs  villainy  ? 
Thou,  thou  art  caufe  of  all  this  open  wrong, 
Thou  that  forbear1!*  thy  vengeance  all  too  long. 
If  thou  fpare  them,  rain  then  upon  my  head 
The  fulnefs  of  thy  plagues  with  deadly  ire, 
To  reave  this  ruthful  foul,  who  all  too  fore 
Burns  in  the  wrathful  torments  of  revenge. 
O  earth,  the  mother  of  each  living  wight, 
Open  thy  womb,  devour  this  withered  corps. 
And  thou,  O  hell  (if  other  hell  there  be 
Than  that  I  feel)  receive  my  foul  to  thee. 
O  daughter,  daughter,  (wherefore  do  I  grace 
Her  with  fo  kind  a  name  ?)  O  thou  fond  girl, 
The  fhameful  ruin  of  thy  father's  houfe, 
Is  this  my  hoped  joy  ?  Is  this  the  ftay 
Mull  glad  my  grief-full  years  that  wafte  away  ? 
For  life  which  firll  thou  didll  receive  from  me, 
Ten  thoufand  deaths  fhall  I  receive  by  thee. 
For  all  the  joys  I  did  repofe  in  thee, 
Which  I  (fond  man)  did  fettle  in  thy  fight, 
Is  this  my  recompence  ?  that  I  mull  fee 
The  thing  fo  lhameful,  and  fo  villanous ; 
That  would  to  God  this  earth  had  fwallowed 
This  worthlefs  burthen  into  loweft  deeps, 

B  0  Rather 
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Rather  than  I  (accurfed)  had  beheld 

The  fight  that  hourly  maffacres  my  life. 

O  whither,  whither  fly'ft  thou  forth,  my  foul  ? 

0  whither  wand' re th  my  tormented  mind  ? 
Thofe  pains  that  make  the  mifer  glad  of  death 
Have  feiz'd  on  me,  and  yet  I  cannot  have 
What  villains  may  command,  a  fpeedy  death. 
Whom  mall  I  firft  accufe  for  this  outrage  ? 
That  god. that  guideth  all,  and  guideth  fo 

This  damned  deed  ?     Shall  I  blafpheme  their  names,.  - 

The  gods,  the  authors  of  this  fpettacle  ? 

Cr  mall  I  juftly  curfe  that  cruel  Itar 

Whofe  influence  arlign'd  this  deftiny  ? 

But  nay,  that  tray  tor,  mall  that  vile  wretch  live, 

By  whom  I  have  receivM  this  injury  ? 

Or  mall  I  longer  make  account  of  her, 

That  fondly  proftitutes  her  widow's  fhame  ?— 

1  have  bethought  me  what  I  {hall  requeft. 

[He  &nee/s. 
On  bended  knees,  with  hands  heav'd  up  to  heaven, 
This  (facred  fenate  of  the  gods)    I  crave  : 
Firft  on  the  traytor  your  confuming  ire ; 
Next,  on  the  curfed  ftrumpet,  dire  revenge  ; 
Lair,  on  myfelf,  the  wretched  father,  lhame, 

[He  rifah\ 
Oh  !  could  I  ftamp,  and  therewithall  command 
Armies  of  furies  to  affift  my  heart, 
To  profecute  due  vengeance  on  their  fouls. — 
Hear  me,  my  friends;  but  as  ye  love  your  lives, 
Reply  not  to  me  ;  hearken  and  fland  amaz'd. 
When  I, /as  is  my  wont,    (oh  fond  delight  I) 
Went  forth  to  feek  my  daughter,  now  my  death, 
Within  her  chamber  (as  1  thought)  fhe  was, 
But  there  I  found  her  not :  I  deemed  then 
For  her  difport  fhe  and  her  maidens  were 
Down  to  the  garden  walk'd  to  comfort  them  ; 
And  thinking  thus,  it  came  into  my  mind 
r\  here  all  alone  to  tarry  her  return  : 
And  thereupon  I   (weary)  threw  myfelf 
Upon  her  widow's  bed  (for  fo  1  thoaght) 

And 
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And  in  the  curtain  wrapt  my  curfed  head. 
Thus  as  I  lay,  anon  I  might  behold 
Out  of  the  vault,  up  through  her  chamber  floor, 
My  daughter  Gifmund  bringing  hand  in  hand 
The  County  Palurin.     Alas  !  it  is  too  true  ; 
At  her  bed's  feet  this  traytor  made  me  fee 
Her  fhame,  his  treafon,   and  my  deadly  grief. 
Her  princely  body  yielded  to  this  thief ; 
The  high  defpite  whereof  fo  wounded  me, 
That,  trance -like,  as  a  fenflefs  ftone  I  lay  ; 
For  neither  wit,  nor  tongue  could  ufe  the  mean 
T'exprefs  the  paflions  of  my  pained  heart. 
Forcelefs,  perforce,  I  funk  down  to  this  pain, 
As  greedy  famine  doth  conftrain  the  hawk 
Piecemeal  to  rend  and  tear  the  yielding  prey  : 
So  far'd  it  with  me  in  that  heavy  ftound. 
But  now  what  mail  I  do  ?  how  may  I  feek 
To  eafe  my  mind,  that  burneth  with  defire 
Of  dire  revenge  ?  For  never  mall  my  thoughts 
Grant  eafe  unto  my  heart,  till  I  have  found 
A  mean  of  vengeance  to  requite  his  pains, 
That  flrft  convey'd  this  fight  unto  my  foul. — 
Renuchio ! 

Renu,  What  is  your  highnefs'  will  ? 

Tan.  Call  my  daughter :  my  heart  boils  till  I  fee 
Her  in  my  fight,  to  whom  I  may  difcharge 
All  the  unreft  that  thus  diftempereth  me. 
Should, I  deftroy  them  both  ?  O  gods,  ye  know 
How  near  and  dear  our  daughter  is  to  us. 
And  yet  my  rage  perfuades  me  to  imbrue 
My  thirfly  hands  in  both  their  trembling  bloods, 
Therewith  to  cool  my  wrathful  fury's  heat. 
But  nature,  why  repin'fl  thou  at  this  thought  ? 
Why  mould  I  think  upon  a  father's  debt 
To  her  that  thought  not  on  a  daughter's  due  ? 
But  dill,  methinks,  if  I  fhould  fee  her  die, 
And  therewithall  reflex  her  dying  eyes 
Upon  mine  eyes,  that  fight  would  flit  my  heart  : 
Not  much  unlike  the  cockatrice,  that  flays 
The  objeCt  of  his  foul  infections. 

Oh! 
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Oh  !  what  a  conflict  doth  my  mind  endure  ? 
Now  fight  my  thoughts  againft.  my  paffions  : 
Now  ftrive  my  pafftons  againft.  my  thoughts  : 
Now  fweats  my  heart,  now  chill  cold  falls  it  dead. 
Help  heavens,  and  fuccour  ye  celeflial  powers, 
Infufe  your  fecret  virtue  on  my  foul. 
Shall  nature  win  ?  {hall  juftice  not  prevail  ? 
Shall  I   (a  king)  be  proved  partial  r 
"  How  fhall  our  fubjedts  then  infult  on  us, 
"  When  our  examples  (that  are  light  to  them) 
"  Shall  be  eclipfed  with  our  proper  deeds  ? 
And  may  the  arms  be  rented  from  the  tree  ? 
The  members  from  the  body  be  diffever'd  ? 
And  can  the  heart  endure  no  violence  ? 
My  daughter  is  to  me  mine  only  heart, 
My  life,  my  comfort,  my  continuance  ; 
Shall  I  be  then  not  only  fo  unkind 
To  pafs  all  nature's  ftrength,   and  cut  her  off ; 
But  therewithall  fo  cruel  to  myfelf, 
Againft  all  law  of  kind  to  fhred  in  twain 
The  golden  thread  that  doth  us  both  maintain  ? 
But  were  it  that  my  rage  mould  fo  command. 
And  I  confent  to  her  untimely  death, 
Were  this  an  end  to  all  our  miferies  ? 
No,  no,  her  ghoft  will  ftill  purfue  our  life, 
And  from  the  deep  her  bloodlefs  ghaftful  fpirit 
Will,  as  my  lhadow  in  the  fhining  day, 
Follow  my  footfteps  till  fhe  take  revenge. 
^  I  will  da  thus  therefore  :  The  traytor  dies, 
Becaufe  he  fcorn'd  the  favour  of  his  king, 
And  our  difpleafure  wilfully  incurr'd  : 
His  (laughter,  with  her  forrow  for  his  blood, 
Shall  to  our  rage  fupply  delightful  food. — 
Julio  ! 

Jul.  What  is't  your  Majefty  commands  ? 
Tanc.  Julio,  if  we  have  not  our  hope  in  vain, 
Nor  all  the  truft  we  do  repofe  in  thee, 
Now  ^iuft  we  try   if  thou  approve  the  fame." 
Herein  thy  force  and  wifdom  we  muft  fee, 
For  our  command  requires  them  both  of  thee, 

- "-       Jul, 
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Jul.  How  by  your  Grace's  bounty  I  am  bound. 
Beyond  the  common  bond  wherein  each  man 
Stands  bound  unto  his  king  ;  how  I  have  found 
Honour  and  wealth  by  favour  in  your  fight, 
I  do  acknowledge  with  moll  thankful  mind. 
My  truth  (with  other  means  to  ferve  your  Grace, 
Whatever  you  in  honour  fhall  afiign) 
Hath  fworn  her  power  true  vafial  to  your  heft  : 
For  proof,  let  but  your  majefty  command, 
I  fhall  unlock  the  prifon  of  my  foul, 
(Although  unkindly  horror  would  gainfay) 
Yet  in  obedience  to  your  highnefs'  will, 
By  whom  I  hold  the  tenor  of  this  life, 
This  hand  and  blade  will  be  the  inftruments 
To  make  pale  death  to  grapple  with  my  heart. 

lane.  Well,  to  be  ihort  (for  I  am  griev'd  too  long 
By  wrath  without  revenge)  I  think  you  know 
Whilom  there  was  a  palace  builded  ftrong 
For  war,  within  our  court,  where  dreadlefs  peace 
Hath  planted  now  a  weaker  enterance. 
But  of  that  palace  yet  one  vault  remains 
Within  our  court,  the  fecret  way  whereof 
Is  to  our  daughter  Gifmund's  chamber  laid  : 
There  is  alio  another  mouth  hereof 
Without  our  wall,    which  now  is  overgrown  ; 
But  you  may  find  it  out,  for  yet  it  lies 
Directly  fouth  a  furlong  from  our  palace  : 
It  may  be  known,  hard  by  an  ancient  ftoop, 
Where  grew  an  oak  in  elder  days,  decay'd  ; 
There  will  we  that  you  watch,  there  fhall  you  fee 
A  villain  traytor  mount  out  of  a  vault  : 
Bring  him  to  us,  it  is  th'earl  Palurin. 
What  is  his  fault,  neither  fhall  you  enquire, 
Nor  lift  we  to  difclofe  ;  thefe  curfed  eyes 
Have  feen  the  flame,  this  heart  hath  felt  the  fire 
That  cannot  elfe  be  quench' d  but  with  his  blood. 
This  muft  be  done :  this  will  we  have  you  do. 
JuL  Both  this,  and  elfe  whatever  you  think  good. 

[Julio  departeth  into  the  palace. 

A& 
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Renuchio   hrivgeth  Gifmund  out  of  her  chamber,   to  whom 
Tancred  faith, 

Tancred. 

REnuchio,  depart,  leave  us  alone. 
{Exit  Renuchio. 
Gifmund,  if  either  I  could  caft  afide 
All  care  of  thee  ;    or  if  thou  wouldfl  have  had 
Some  care  of  me,  it  would  not  now  betide, 
That  either  through  thy  fault  my  joy  mould  fade, 
Or  by  thy  folly  I  fhould  bear  the  pain 
Thou  haft  procured :  but  now  'tis  neither  I 
Can  fhun  the  grief,  whom  thou  hail  more  than  flain  ; 
Nor  may'fl  thou  heal,  or  eafe  the  grievous  wound 
Which  thou  hail  given  me.     That  unftained  life 
Wherein  I  joy'd,  and  thought  it  thy  delight, 
Why  hail  thou  loft  it  ?  Can  it  be  reflor'd  ? 
Where  is  thy  widow'^  bed,  there  is  thy  fhame. 
Gifmund,   it  is  no  man's,  nor  men's  report, 
That  have  by  likely  proofs  inform'd  me  thus. 
Thou  know'il  how  hardly  I  could  be  indue'd 
To  vex  myfelf,  and  be  difpleas'd  with  thee, 
With  flying  tales  of  flattering  fycophants. 
No,  no,  there  was  in  us  fuch  fettled  trufl 
Of  thy  chaile  life  and  uncorrupted  mind, 
That  if  thefe  eyes  had  not  beheld  thy  fhame, 
In  vain  ten  thoufand  cenfures  could  have  told, 
That  thou  didil  once  unprincelike  make  agree 
With  that  vile  traytor  County  Palurin  ; 
Without  regard  had  to  thyfelf  or  me, 
Unfharnefac'dly  to  flain  thy  flate  and  mine. 
But  I  unhappicfl  have  beheld  the  fame, 
And  feeing  it,  yet  feel  th'exceeding  grief 
That  flays  my  heart  with  horror  of  that  thought  ; 
Which  grief  commands  me  to  obey  my  rage, 
And  juftice  urgeth  fome  extream  revenge, 

To 
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To  wreck  the  wrongs  that  have  been  offer'd  us. 
But  nature,  that  hath  lock'd  within  thy  breafl 
Two  lives,  the  fame  inclineth  me  to  (pare 
Thy  blood,  and  fo  to  keep  mine  own  unfpilt, 
This  is  that  overweening  love  I  bear 
To  thee  undutiful,  and  undeferved. 
But  for  that  traytor,  he  fhall  furely  die  ; 
For  neither  right  nor  nature  doth  intreat 
For  him,  that  wilfully  without  all  awe 
Of  gods,  or  men,  or  of  our  deadly  hate, 
Incurred  the  juil  difpleafure  of  his  king. 
And  to  be  brief,   I  am  content  to  know 
What  for  thy  felf  thou  can'it  object  to  us, 
Why  thou  fhould'll  not  together  with  him  die, 
So  to  affuage  the  griefs  that  overthrow 
Thy  father's  heart. 

Gifm.  O  king  and  father,  humbly  give  her  leave 
To  plead  for  grace,  that  ftands  in  your  difgrace. 
Not  that  me  recks  this  life  :  for  I  confefs 
I  have  deferv'd,  when  fo  it  pleafeth  you, 
To  die  the  death,  mine  honour  and  my  name 
(As  you  fuppofe)  diflained  with  reproach  : 
.And  well  contented  fhall  I  meet  the  ftroke, 
That  muft  diflever  this  detefled  head 
From  thefe  lewd  limbs.     But  this  I  wifh  were  known, 
That  now  I  live  not  for  myfelf  alone. 
For  when  I  faw  that  neither  my  requeft, 
Nor  the  intreaty  of  my  careful  aunt, 
Could  win  your  highnefs'  pleafure  to  our  will  : 
"  Then  love,  heat  of  the  heart,  life  of  the  foul, 
u  Fed  by  defire,  increafing  by  reflraint, 
Would  not  endure  controulment  any  more, 
But  violently  enforc'd  my  feeble  heart 
(For  who  am  I,   alas  !  ftill  to  refill 
Such  endlefs  conflicts  r)  to  relent  and  yield  : 
Therewith  I  chofe  him  for  my  lord  and  pheer, 
Guifzard  mine  Earl,  that  holds  my  love  full  dear. 
Then  if  it  be  fo  fettled  in  your  mind, 
He  iball  not  live  becaufe  he  dar'd  to  love 
Your  daughter ;   thus  I  give  your  grace  to  know, 

Within 
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Within  hk  heart  there  is  inclosed  my  life. 

Therefore,  O  father,  if  that  name  may  be 

Sweet  to  your  ears,  and  that  we  may  prevail 

By  name  of  father,  that  you  favour  us : 

But  otherwife,  if  now  we  cannot  find 

That  which  our  falfed  hope  did  promife  us ; 

Why  then  proceed,  and  rid  our  trembling  hearts 

Ofthefe  fufpicions.    Since  neither  in  this  cafe 

His  good  deferts  in  fervice  to  your  Grace, 

Which  always  have  been  juft,  nor  my  defires 

May  mitigate  the  cruel  rage  of  grief 

That  ftrains  your  heart,  but  that  mine  Earl  muft  die ; 

Then  all  in  vain  you  ask  what  I  can  fay 

Why  I  mould  live.     Sufficeth  for  my  part 

To  fay  I  will  not  live,  and  fo  fefolve. 

Tanc.  Dar'ft  thou  fo  defperate  decree  thy  death  ? 

Gifm.  A  dreadlefs  heart  delights  in  fuch  decrees. 

Tanc.  Thy  kind  abhorreth  fuch  unkindly  thoughts. 

Gifm.  Unkindly  thoughts  they  are  to  them  that  live 
In  kindly  love.     Tanc.  As  I  do  unto  thee. 

Gifm.  To  take  his  life  who  is  my  love  from  me  ? 

Tanc.  Have  I  then  loll  thy  love  ?     Gifm.  If  he  mall 
lofe 
His  life,  that  is  my  love.     Tanc.  Thy  love  ?     Begone. 
Return  into  thy  chamber.     Gifm.  I  will  go. 

[Gifmunda  defarteth  to  her  chamber.- 


<     Act  IV.     Seen.  4. 

Julio  with  his  guard  hringeth    in  the  County    Palurin 

pr  if  oner. 

Julio. 

TTF  it  pleafe  your  highnefs,  hither  have  we  brought 
§    This  captive  Earl,  as  you  commanded  us. 
Whom  (as  we  were  foretold)  even  there  we  found 
Where  by  your  Majefty  we  were  inJGin'd 

To 
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To  watch  for  him.     What  more  your  highnefs  wills, 
This  heart  and  hand  fhall  execute  your  heft. 

Tanc.  Julio,  we  thank  your  pains. — Ah,  Palurin  ! 
Have  we  deferved  in  fuch  traiterous  fort 
Thpu  lhould'ft  abufe  our  kingly  courtefies, 
Which  we  too  long  in  favour  have  bellow' d 
Upon  thy  falfe  diflembling  heart  with  us  ? 
What  grief  thou  therewithal  haft  thrown  on  us, 
What  fhame  upon  a  houfe,  what  dire  diftrefs 
Our  foul  endures,  cannot  be  uttered. 
And  durft  thou,  villain,    dare  to  undermine 
Our  daughter's  chamber  ?  durft  thy  fhamelefs  face 
Be  bold  to  kifs  her  ?  th'  reft  we  will  conceal. 
Sufficeth  that  thou  knoweft  I  too  well  know 
AH  thy  proceedings  in  thy  private  ihames. 
Herein  what  haft  thou  won  ?  thine  own  content, 
With  the  difplcafure  of  thy  lord  and  king. 
The  thought  whereof,  if  thou  hadft  had  in  mind 
The  leaft  remorfe  of  love  and  loyalty, 
Might  have  refirain'd  thee  from  fo  foul  a  fa&. 
But,  Palurin,  what  may  I  deem  of  thee, 
Whom  neither  fear  of  gods,  nor  love  of  him 
(Whofe  princely  favour  hath  been  thine  uprear)   „ 
Could  quench  the  fewel  of  thy  lewd  defires  ? 
Wherefore  content  thee,  that  we  are  refolv'd 
(And  therefore  laid  to  fnare  thee  with  this  bait) 
That  thy  juft  death,  with  thine  effufed  blood, 
Shall  cool  the  heat  and  choler  of  our  mood. 

Guifz.  My  lord  the  king,  neither  do  I  miflike 
Your  fentence,  nor  do  your  fmoaking  fighs 
Reached  from  the  entrails  of  your  boiling  heart, 
JDifturb   the  quiet  of  my  calmed  thoughts  : 
For  this  I  feel,  and  by  experience  prove, 
Such  is  the  force  and  endleis  might  of  love, 
As  never  fhall  the  dread  of  carrion  death, 
That  hath  envy'd  our  joys,  invade  my  breaft, 
For  if  it  may  be  found  a  fault  in  me 
(That  evermore  hath  lov'd  your  Majefty) 
Likewife  to  honour  and  to  love  your  child  ; 
If  love  unto  you  both  may  be  a  fault, 

But 
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But  unto  her  my  love  exceeds  compare  : 
Then  this  hath  been  my  fault,  for  which  I  joy, 
That  in  the  greateft  luft  of  all   my  life, 
I  fhall  fubmit  for  her  fake  to  endure 
The  pangs  of  death.     Oh!  mighty  lord  of  Love, 
Strengthen  thy  vaiTal  boldly  to  receive 
Large  wounds  into  this  body  for  her  fake. 
Then  ufe  my  life  or  death,  my  lord  and  king, 
For  your  relief  to  eafe  your  grieved  foul  : 
For  whether  I  live,  or  elfe  that  I  muft  die 
To  end  your  pains,  I  am  content  to  bear  ; 
Knowing  by  death  I  fhall  bewray  the  truth 
Of  that  found  heart  which  living  was  her  own, 
And  died  alive  for  her  that  lived  mine. 

Tanc.  Thine  Palurin  ?    What !    lives    my   daughter 
thine  ? 
Traytor,  thou  wrong'ft  me,  for  fhe  liveth  mine. 
Rather  I  wifh  ten  thoufand  fundry  deaths, 
Than  I  to  live,  and  fee  my  daughter  thine. 
Thine,  that  is  dearer  than  my  life  to  me  ? 
Thine,  whom  1  hope  to  fee  an  emprefs  ? 
Thine,  whom  I  cannot  pardon  from  my  fight  ? 
Thine,  unto  whom  we  have  bequeathed  our  crown  ?— 
Julio,  we  will  that  thou  inform  from  us 
Renuchio  the  captain  of  our  guard, 
That  we  command  this  traytor  be  conveyed 
Into  the  dungeon  underneath  our  tower ; 
There  let  him  reft  until  he  be  refolv'd 
What  farther  we  intend  ;  which  to  underftand, 
We  will  Renuchio  repair  to  us. 

Jul.  O  that  I  might  your  Majefty  entreat 
With  clemency  to  beautify  your  feat 
Toward  this  prince,  diftreft  by  his  defires, 
Too  many,   all  too  ftrong  to  captivate. 

Tanc.  "  This  is  the  foundeft  fafety  for  a  king, 
u  To  cut  them  off  that  vex  or  hinder  him. 

Jul.  «  This  have  I  found  the  fafety  of  a  king, 
"  To  fpare  the  fubje&s  that  do  honour  him. 

Tanc.  Have  we  been  honour'd  by  this  teacher's  luft  ? 

Jul,  No,  but  by  this  devout  fubmiftion. 

Tanc. 
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Tanc.  Our  fortune  fays  we  mud  do  wKat  we  may. 
Jul.  "   This  is  praife -worth,  not  to  do  what  you 

may. 
Tanc.  And  may  the  fubjeft  countermand  the  king  ? 
Jul.  No,  but  intreat  him.      Tanc.  What  he  fliall  de- 
cree ? 
Jul.  What  wifdom  fliall  difcern.     Tanc.  Nay,  what 
our  word 
Shall  bell  determine.     We  will  not  reply. 
Thou  know'ft  our  mind,  our  heart  cannot  be  eas'd, 
But  with  the  flaughter  of  this  Palurin. 

[The  king  hafieth  into  his  palace. 
Gut/%.    O,  thou  great  god  !    who  from  thy  higheft 
throne 
Haft  [looped  down,  and  felt  the  force  of  love, 
Bend  gentle  ears  unto  the  woful  moan 
Of  me  poor  wretch,  to  grant  that  I  require  : 
Help  to  perfuade  the  fame  great  god,  that  he 
So  far  remit  his  might,  and  flack  his  fire 
From  my  dear  lady's  kindled  heart,  that  fhe 
May  hear  my  death  without  her  hurt.     Let  not 
Her  face,  wherein  there  is  as  clear  a  light 
As  in  the  rifing  moon ;  let  not  her  cheeks, 
As  red  as  is  the  party-colour'd  rofe, 
Be  paled  with  the  news  hereof  :  and  fo 
I   yield  myfelf,  my  filly  foul,   and  all, 
To  him,  for  her,  for  whom  my  death  mall  fhew 
I  liv'd  ;   and  as  I  liv'd,  I  dy'd  her  thrall. 
Grant  this,   thou  Thunderer  :  this  fliall  fuffice, 
My  breath  to  vanifh  in  the  liquid  flues. 

[Guifzard is  led  to  prifon. 
Chor.  1.  Who  doth  not   know  the   fruits   of  Paris' 
love, 
Nor  underftand  the  end  of  Helen's  joy, 
He  may  behold  the  fatal  overthrow 
Of  Priam's  houfe,  and  of  the  town  of  Troy  ; 
His  death  at  laft,  and  her  eternal  ftiame, 
For  whom  full  many  a  noble  knight  was  {lain. 
So  marry  a  duke,   ib  many  a  prince  of  fame 
Bereft  his  life,  and  left  there  in  the  plain. 

Medea' 
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Medea's  armed  hand,  Eliza's  fword, 

Wretched  Leander  drenched  in  the  flood. 

Phillis,  fo  long  that  waited  for  her  lord, 

All  thefe  too  dearly  bought  their  loves  with  blood. 

Chor.  2 .  But  he  in  virtue  that  his  lady  ferves, 
Ne  wills  but  what  unto  her  .honour  'longs, 
He  never  from  the  rule  of  reafon  fwerves ; 
He  feeleth  not  the  pangs,  ne  raging  throngs 
Of  blind  Cupid  :  he  lives  not  in  defpair, 
As  do  his  fervants ;  neither  fpends  his  days 
In  joy  and  care,  vain  hope,  and  throbbing  fear  ; 
But  feeks  alway  what  may  his  fovereign  pleafe 
In  honour  :  he  that  thus  ferves,  reaps  the  fruit 
Of  his  fweet  fervice  ;  and  no  jealous  dread, 
Nor  bafe  fufpecl:  of  aught  to  let  his  fuit, 
(Which  caufeth  oft  the  lover's  heart  to  bleed) 
Doth  fret:  his  mind,  or  burnetii  in  his  breafl  : 
He  waileth  not  by  day,  nor  wakes  by  night, 
When  every  other  living  thing  doth  reft  ; 
Nor  finds  his  life  or  death  within  her  fight. 

Chor,  3,  Remember  thou  in  virtue  ferve  therefore 
Thy  chafte  lady  :  beware  thou  do  not  love, 
As  whilom  Venus  did  the  fair  Adone, 
But  as  Diana  lov'd  th'  Amazon's  fon  ; 
Through  whofe  requeft  the  gods  to  him  alone 
Reftor'd  new  life.      The  twine  that  was  undone, 
Was  by  the  fitters  twilled  up  again. 
The  love  of  virtue  in  thy  lady's  looks, 
The  love  of  virtue  in  her  learned  talk  ; 
This  love  yields  matter  for  eternal  books. 
This  love  inticeth  him  abroad  to  walk, 
There  to  invent  and  write  new  rondelays 
Of  learn'd  conceit,  her  fancies  to  allure 
To  vain  delights,  fuch  humours  he  allays, 
And  fings  of  virtue  and  her  garments  pure. 

Char.  4.  Defire  not  of  thy  fovereign  the  thing 
Whereof  fhame  may  enfue  by  any  mean  ; 
Nor  wifh  thou  aught  that  may  diihonour  bring. 
So  whilom  did  the  learned  Tufcan  ferve 
His  fair  lady  \  and  glory  was  their  end. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  praifes  lovers  do  deferve, 
Whofe  fervice  doth  to  virtue  and  honour  tend. 

Finis  Ac!  us  4.     Compofuit  Ch.  Hat. 

A&  V.     Seen.  1. 

Remcchio  cometb   out  of  the  palace. 

Renuchio. 

OH  cruel  fate  !  oh  miferable  chance  I 
Oh  dire  afpect  of  hateful  deftinies  I 
Oh  woe  may  not  be  told  !  Suffic'd  it  not 
That  I  mould  fee,  and  with  thefe  "eyes  behold 
So  foul,  fo  bloody,  and  fo  bafe  a  deed  : 
But  more  to  aggravate  the  heavy  cares 
Of  my  perplexed  mind,  muft  only  I, 
Mull  I  alone  be  made  the  meffenger, 
That  muft  deliver  to  her  princely  ears 
Such  difmal  news,  as  when  I  fliall  difclofe, 
I  know  it  cannot  but  abridge  her  days  ? 
As  when  the  thunder  and  three -forked  fire, 
Rent  through  the  clouds  by  Jove's  almighty  power, 
Breaks  up  the  bofom  of  our  mother  earth, 
And  burns  her  heart  before  the  heat  be  felt. 
In  this  diftrefs  whom  mould  I  moft  bewail, 
My  woe,  that  muft  be  made  the  meffenger 
Of  thefe  unworthy  and  unwelcome  news  ? 
Or  ihall  I  moan  thy  death,  O  noble  Earl  ? 
Or  mail  I  ftill  lament  the  heavy  hap, 
That  yet,  O  Queen,  attends  thy  funeral  ? 

Chor.  i .  What  moans  be  thefe  ?    Renuchio,  is  this 
Salerne  I  fee  ? 
Doth  here  king  Tancred  hold  the  awful  crown  ? 
Is  this  the  place  where  civil  people  be  ? 
Or  do  the  favage  Scythians  here  abound  ? 

1  Char.  2, 
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Cbo.  2.    What  mean  thefe  queftions  ?   whither  tend 
thefe  words  ? 
Refolve  us  maidens,  and  releafe  our  fears. 
Whatever  news  thou  bring'ft,  difcover  them, 
Detain  us  not  in  this  fufpicious  dread  ; 
"  The  thought  whereof,  is  greater  than  the  woe. 

Renu.     O  whither  may  I  call  my  looks  ?   to  heaven  ? 
Black  pitchy  clouds  from  thence  rain  down  revenge. 
The  earth  mall  I  behold  ?  flain'd  with  the  gore 
Of  his  heart-blood,  that  dy'd  mofl  innocent. 
Which  way  foe'er  I  turn  mine  eyes,  methinks 
His  butchered  corps  Hands  flaring  in  my  face. 

Cho.  3.  We  humbly  pray  thee  to  forbear  thefe  words, 
So  full  of  terror  to  our  maiden  hearts : 
*'  The  dread  of  things  unknown  breeds  the  fufpect 
"  Of  greater  dread,  until  the  worft  be  known. 
Tell  therefore  what  hath  chanc'd,  and  whereunto 
This  bloody  cup  thou  holdeft  in  thy  hand. 

Ren.  Since  {o  is  your  requeft,  ti^at  I  mail  do, 
Although  my  mind  fo  forrowful  a  'thing 
Repines  to  tell ;  and  though  my  voice  efchews 
To  fay  what  I  have  feen  :  yet  fince  your  will 
So  fixed  Hands,  to  hear  for  what  I  rue, 
Your  great  defires  I  fhall  herein  fulfill. 
Firft  by  Salerne  city,  am  ids  the  plain, 
There  Hands  a  hill,  whofe  bottom  huge  and  round 
Thrown  out  in  breadth,  a  large  fpace  doth  contain  ; 
And  gathering  up  in  height,  fmall  from  the  ground, 
Still  lefs  and  lefs  it  mounts :  there  fometime  was 
A  goodly  tower  uprear'd,  that  flower'd  in  fame 
While  fate  and  fortune  ferv'd  ;  but  time  doth  pafs, 
And  with  his  fway  fuppreflcth  all  the  fame  : 
For  now  the  walls  be  even'd  with  the  plain, 
And  all  the  reft  fo  foully  lies  defac'd, 
As  but  the  only  fhade  doth  there  remain 
Of  that,  which  there  was  built  in  time  forepafs'd  : 
And  yet  that  mews  what  worthy  work  tofore 
Hath  there  been  rear'd.     One  parcel  of  that  tower 
Yet  ftands,  which  eating  time  could  not  devour  : 
A  flrong  turret,  compact  of  Hone  and  rock, 

Hugy 
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Hugy  without,  but  horrible  within  : 

To  pafs  to  which  by  force  of  handy  ftroak, 

A  crooked  (freight  is  made,  that  enters  in, 

And  leads  into  this  ugly  loathfome  place. 

Within  the  which,  carved  into  the  ground, 

A  dungeon  deep  there  runs  of  narrow  fpace, 

Dreadful  and  dark,  where  never  light  is  found : 

Into  this  hollow  cave,  by  cruel  heft 

Of  king  Tancred,    were  diverfe  fervants  fent 

To  work  the  horror  of  his  furious  breaft, 

Erft  nourihYd  in  his  rage,  and  now  (tern  bent 

To  have  the  fame  perform 'd.  I,  woeful  man, 

Amongft  the  reft,  was  one  to  do  the  thing, 

That  to  our  charge  fo  ftraitly  did  belong, 

In  fort  as  was  commanded  by  the  king. 

Within  which  dreadful  prifon  when  we  came, 

The  noble  county  Palurin,  that  there 

Lay  chain'd  in  gives,  faft  fetter'd  in  his  bolts, 

Out  of  the  dark  dungeon  we  did  uprear, 

And  haVd  him  thence  into  a  brighter  place, 

That  gave  us  light  to  work  our  tyranny. 

But  when  I  once  beheld  his  manly  face, 

And  faw  his  chear,  no  more  appall'd  with  fear 

Of  prefent  death,    than  he  whom  never  dread 

Did  once  amate  ;  my  heart  abhorred  then 

To  give  confent  unto  fo  foul  a  deed : 

That  wretched  death  Ihould  reve  fo  worthy  a  man 

On  falfe  fortune  I  cry'd  with  loud  complaint, 

That  in  fuch  fort  overwhelms  nobility. 

But  he,  whom  neither  grief  ne  fear  could  taint, 

With  fmiling  chear  himfelf  oft  willed  me, 

To  leave  to  plain  his  cafe,  or  forrow  make 

For  him  ;  for  he  was  far  more  glad  apaid, 

Death  to  embrace  thus,  for  his  Lady's  fake, 

Than  life,  or  all  the  joys  of  life,  he  faid. 

For  lofs  of  life  (quoth  he)  grieves  me  no  more, 

Than  lofs  of  that  which  I  efteemed  leaft: 

My  Lady's  grief,  left  (he  mould  rue  therefore, 

Is  all  the  caufe  of  grief  within  my  breaft. 

Vol.  XI.  C  He 
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He  pray'd  therefore,  that  we  would  make  report 

To  her,  of  thofe  his  lafl  words  he  would  fay  : 

That  though  he  never  could  in  any  fort 

Her  gentlenefs  requite,    nor  never  lay 

Within  his  power  to  ferve  her  as  he  would  ; 

Yet  fhe  poffefs'd  his  heart  with  hand  and  might, 

To  do  her  all  the  honour  that  he  could. 

This  was  to  him,  of  all  thejoys  that  might 

Revive  his  heart,    the  chiefeft  joy  of  all, 

That,  to  declare  the  faithful  heart  which  he 

Did  bear  to  her,  fortune  fo  well  did  fall, 

That  in  her  love  he  fhould  both  live  and  die. 

After  thefe  words  he  flay'd,  and  fpake  no  more, 

But  joyfully  beholding  us  each  one, 

His  words  and  chear  amazed  us  fo  fore, 

That  flill  we  flood  ;  when  forthwith  thereupon  : 

But,  why  flack  you  (quoth  he)  to  do  the  thing 

For  which  you  come  ?  make  fpeed,  and  flay  no  more, 

Perform  your  matter's  will.     Now  tell  the  king 

He  hath  his  life,  for  which  he  long'd  fo  fore  : 

And  with  thofe  words  himfelf,  with  his  own  hand 

Faft'ned  the  bands  about  his  neck.    The  reft 

Wond'ring  at  his  flout  heart,  aflonied  Hand 

To  fee  him  offer  thus  himfelf  to  death. 

What  flony  bread,  or  what  hard  heart  of  flint 

Would  not  relent  to  fee  this  dreary  fight  ? 

So  goodly  a  man,  whom  death  nor  fortune's  dint 

Could  once  difarm,  murder'd  with  fuch  defpite; 

And  in  fuch  fort  bereft,  amidft  the  flowers 

Of  his  frefh  years,  that  ruthful  was  to  fee : 

"  For  violent  is  death,  when  he  devours 

«*  Young  men,  or  virgins,  while  their  years  be  green. 

JLo  !  now  our  fervants  feeing  him  take  the  bands, 

And  on  his  neck  himfelf  to  make  them  fafl ; 

Without  delay  fet  to  their  cruel  hands, 

And  fought  to  work  their  fierce  intent  with  hafle. 

They  flretch  the  bloody  bands ;  and  when  the  breath 

Began  to  fail  his  breafl,  they  flack'd  again  : 

Thrice  did  they  pull,  and  thrice  they  loofed  him, 

So 
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So  did  their  hands  repine  againft  their  heart*; 

And  oft-times  loofed  to  his  greater  pain. 

"  But  date  of  death,  that  fixed  is  fo  faft, 

M  Beyond  his  courfe  there  may  no  wight  extend  5 

For  ftrangled  is  this  noble  Earl  at  lair, 

Bereft  of  life,  unworthy  fuch  an  end. 

Chor.  O  damned  deed  !     Ren.  What  deem  you  this 
to  be. 
All  the  fad  news  that  I  have  to  unfold  ? 
Is  here  (think  you)  end  of  the  cruelty 
That  I  have  feen  ?    Chor,  Could  any  heavier  woe    < 
Be  wrought  to  him,  than  to  deilroy  him  fo  ? 

Ren.  What,  think  you  this  outrage  did  end  fo  well  ? 
The  horror  of  the  fac\  the  greatefl  grief, 
The  mafTacre,  the  terror  is  to  tell. 

Cho.  Alack !  what  could  be  more  ?  they  threw  per- 
cafe 
The  dead  body  to  be  devour'd  and  torn 
Of  the  wild  beafts. 

Ren.  Would  god  it  had  been  caft  a  favage  prey 
To  beafts  and  birds  :  but  lo,  that  dreadful  thing 
Which  e'en  the  tiger  would  not  work,  but  to 
Suffice  his  hunger,    that  hath  the  tyrant  king 
Withouten  ruth  commanded  us  to  do, 
Only  to  pleafe  his  wrathful  heart  withal. 
Happy  had  been  his  chance,  too  happy,  alas ! 
If  birds,  or  beafts,  had  eaten  up  his  corps, 
Yea,  heart  and  all,  which  in  this  cup  I  bring, 
And  am  conftrained  now  unto  the  face 
Of  his  dear  lady  to  prefent  the  fame. 

Cbor.  What  kind  of  cruelty  is  this  you  name  ? 
Declare  forthwith,   and  whereunto  doth  tend 
This  farther  plaint.     Ren.  After  his  breath  was  gone, 
Forced  perforce  thus  from  his  panting  breaft, 
Straight  they  difpoiled  him  ;  and  not  alone 
Contented  with  his  death,  on  the  dead  corps, 
Which  ravenous  beafts  forbear  to  lacerate, 
Even  upon  this  our  villains  frefh  begun 
To  mew  new  cruelty  :  forthwith  they  pierce 
Ijjis  naked  belly,  and  unript  it  fo, 

C  2  That 
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That  out  the  bowels  gufh'd.    Who  can  rehearfe 
Their  tyranny,  wherewith  my  heart  yet  bleeds  r 
The  warm  intrails  were  torn  out  of  his  breaft, 
Within  their  hands  trembling,  not  fully  dead  ; 
His  veins  fmoak'd,  his  bowels  all  too  reeked, 
Ruthlefs  were  rent,  and  thrown  about  the  place  : 
All  clottered  lay  the  blood  in  lumps  of  gore, 
Sprent  on  his  corps,  and  on  his  paled  face  ; 
His  trembling  heart,  yet  leaping,  out  they  tore, 
And  cruelly  upon  a  rapier 
They  fix'd  the  fame,  and  in  this  hateful  wife 
Unto  the  king  this  heart  they  do  prefent  : 
A  fight  long'd  for  to  feed  his  ireful  eyes. 
The  king  perceiving  each  thing  to  be  wrought 
As  he  had  wilPd,  rejoicing  to  behold 
Upon  the  bloody  fword  the  pierced  heart, 
He  calls  then  for  this  mafiy  cup  of  gold, 
Into  the  which  the  woeful  heart  he  caft ; 
And  reaching  me  the  fame,  now  go,  quoth  he, 
Unto  my  daughter,   and  with  fpeedy  hafte 
Prefent  her  this,  and  fay  to  her  from  me, 
Thy  father  hath  here  in  this  cup  thee  lent 
That  thing  to  joy  and  comfort  thee  withall, 
Which  thou  lovedft  beft,  even  as  thou  wert  content 
To  comfort  him  with  his  chief  joy  of  all. 
Cho.  O  hateful  facl  !  O  pafhng  cruelty  ! 
O  murder  wrought  with  too  much  hard  defpite  ! 
O  heinous  deed,  which  no  pofterity 
Will  once  believe!     Ren.  Thus  was  earl  Palurin 
Strangled  unto  the  death,  yea  after  death 
His  heart  and  blood  diflbo weird  from  his  breaft. 
But  what  availeth  plaint  ?  It  is  but  breath 
Forewafted  all  in  vain.     Why  do  I  reft 
Here  in  this  place  ?  Why  go  I  not,  and  do 
The  hateful  meffage  to  my  charge  committed  ? 
Oh  !  were  it  not  that  I  am  forced  thereto 
By  a  king's  will,  here  would  I  flay  my  feet, 
Ne  one  v/hit  farther  wade  in  this  intent : 
But  I  muft  yield  me  to  my  prince's  heft ; 
Yet  doth  this  fomewhat  comfort  mine  unreft, 

I  am 
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I  ani  refolv'd  her  grief  not  to  behold* 
But  get  me  gone  my  mefTage  being  told. 
Where  is  the  princefs'  chamber  ?     Cko.  Lo,  where  fhc 
comes. 


Aft  V.     Seen.  2. 

tujmunda  comet  h  out  of  her  chamber,   to  <v:hom  Renuchio 
deliver eth  his  cup,  facing* 

Renucbio. 

TH  Y  father,  O  queen,  here  in  this  cup  hath  fent 
The  thing  to  joy  and  comfort  thee  wit  hall 
Which  thou  lovedft  beft,  even  as  thou  wad  content 
To  comfort  him  with  his  chief  joy  of  all. 

Gifm.  I  thank  my  father,  and  thee,  gentle  fquir  , 
For  this  thy  travel ;  take  thou,  for  thy  pains, 
T  his  bracelet,  and  commend  me  to  the  king. 

[  Rcnuchio  departeth . 
So,  now  is  come  the  long-expected  hour, 
The  fatal  hour  I  have  fo  looked  for  ; 
Now  hath  my  father  fatisfied  his  third 
With  guiltlefs  blood,  which  he  fo  coveted. 
What  brings  this  cup  r     (Ah  me  !  I  thought  no  lefs) 
It  is  mine  Earl's,  my  County's  pierced  heart. 
Dear  heart,  too  dearly  hail  thou  bought  my  love  ; 
Extremely  rated  at  too  high  a  price. 
Ah  my  fweet  heart,  fweet  waft  thou  in  thy  life, 
But  in  thy  death  thou  proved  pafling  fweet. 
A  fitter  hearfe  than  this  of  beaten  gold, 
Could  not  be  'Jotted  to  fo  good  an  heart  : 
My  father  therefore  well  provided  thus, 
To  clofe  and  wrap  thee  up  in  mafly  gold, 
And  therewithal  to  fend  thee  unto  me, 
To  whom  of  duty  thou  dod  bed  belong^ 
My  father  hath  in  all  his  life  bewray'd 
A  princely  care  and  tender  love  to  me  ; 

C  3  But 
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But  this  Turpaffeth,  in  his  later  days 

To  fend  me  this,  mine  own  dear  heart  to  me. 

Wert  thou  not  mine,  dear  heart,  whiPft  that  my  love 

Danced  and  played  upon  thy  golden  firings  ? 

Art  thou  not  mine  (dear  heart)  now  that  my  love 

Is  fled  to  heaven,  and  got  him  golden  wings  ? 

Thou  art  mine  own,  and  ftill  mine  own  (halt  be, 

Therefore  my  father  fendeth  thee  tc  me. 

Ah,  pleafant  harbour  of  my  heart's  bell  thoughts !    . 

Ah,  fweet  delight,  the  qvick'ner  of  my  foul ! 

Seven  times  accurfed  be  the  hand  that  wrought 

Thee  this  defpite,  to  mangle  thee  fo  foul  : 

Yet  in  this  wound  I  fee  mine  own  true  love, 

And  in  this  wound  thy  magnanimity, 

And  in  this  wound  I  fee  thy  conftancy. 

GoT  gentle  heart,  go  reft  thee  in  thy  tomb, 

Receive  this  token  at  thy  laft  farewel. 

[She  ki£ah  it. 
Thine  own  true  heart  anon  will  follow  thee, 
Which  panting  hafteth  for  thy  company. 
Thus  hail  thou  run  (poor  heart  !)  thy  mortal  race, 
Arid  rid  thy  life  from  fickle  fortune's  fnares  ; 
Thus  haft  thou  loir  this  world,  and  worldly  cares, 
And  of  thy  foe,  to  honour  thee  withall, 
Receiv'd  a  golden  grave,  to  thy  defert. 
Nothing  doth  want  to  thy  juft  funeral, 
But  my  fait  tears  to  wafh  thy  bloody  wound  : 
Which  to  the  end  thou  mighYft  receive,  behold 
My  father  fends  thee  in  this  cup  of  gold  ; 
And  thou  (halt  have  them,  though  I  was  refolv*d 
To  (hed  no  tears,  but  with  a  chearful  face 
Once  did  I  think  to  wet  thy  funeral 
Only  with  blood,  and  with  no  weeping  eye. 
This  done,  forthwith  my  foul  (hall  fly  to  thee  j 
For  therefore  did  my  father  fend  thee  me. 
Ah,  my  pure  heart  !  with  fweeter  company, 
Or  more  content,  how  fafer  may  I  prove 
To  pafs  to  places  all  unknown,  with  thee  ! 
Why  die  I  not  therefore  ?  why  do  I  flay  ? 
Why  do  I  not  this  woful  life  forego, 

An4 
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And  with  thefe   hands  enforce  this  breath  away  ? 
What  means  this  gorgeous  glittering  head  attire  ? 
How  ill  befeem  thefe  billaments  of  gold 
Thy  mournful  widowhood  ?  away  with  them — 

[She  undrejfeth  her  hair*. 
So,  let  thy  trefTes  flaring  in  the  wind 
Untrimmed  hang  about  thy  bared  neck. 
Now,  hellifh  furies,  fet  my  heart  on  fire, 
B  olden  my  courage,  ftrengthen  ye  my  hands 
Againfl  their  kind,  to  do  a  kindly  deed. 
But  mall  I  then  unwreaken  down  defcend  ? 
Shall  1  not  work  fome  juft  revenge  on  him 
That  thus  hath  flain  my  love  ?  {hall  not  thefe  hands 
Fire  his  gates,  and  make  the  flame  to  climb 
Up  to  the  pinnacles  with   burning  brands, 
And  on  his  cinders  wreak  my  cruel  teen  ? 
Be  frill  (fond  girl)   content  thee  firft  to  die, 
This  venom'd  water  mail  abridge  thy  life  : 

[She  taketh  a   vial  of poifon  out  of  her  pocket* 
This  for  the  fame  intent  provided  I, 
Which  can  both  eafe   and  end  this  raging  ft  rife. 
Thy  father  by  thy  death  mall  have  more  woe, 
Than  fire  or  flames  within  his  gates  can  bring  : 
Content  thee  then  in  patience  hence  to  go, 
Thy  death  his  blood  mail  wreak  upon  the  king. 
Now  not  alone  (a  grief  to  die  alone) 
"  The  only  mirror  of  extreme  annoy  ; 
But  not  alone  thou  dieft,  my  love,  for  I 
Will  be  copartner  of  thy  deftiny. 
Be  merry  then,  my  foul ;  can' ft  thou  refufe 
To  die  with  him,  that  death  for  thee  did  chufe  ? 

Chor.   1.    What    damned  fury    hath   pofleiVd    our 
Queen  ? 
Why  fit  we  flill  beholding  her  diflrefs  ? 
Madam,  forbear,  fupprefs  this  headftrong  rage. 

Gifm.  Maidens,  forbear  your  comfortable  words, 

Chor.  2.  O  worthy  Queen,  rafhnefs  doth  overthrow 
The  author  of  his  refolution. 

Gifm.   Where   hope    of  help  is  loft,  what  booteth 
fear  ? 

C  4  Chor. 
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Cbor.  3 ,  Fear  will  avoid   the  fling  of  infamy. 

Gifm.  May  good  or  bad  reports  delight  the  dead  ? 

Cbor.  4.  If  of  the  living  yet   the  dead  have  care. 

Gifm.  An  eafy  grief  by  counfel  may  be  curM. 

Cbor.   1.     But   headiirong   mifchiefs    princes    ftiould 
avoid. 

Gifm.  In  headlong  griefs  and  cafes  defperate  ? 

Cbor.   2.   Call   to  your  mind,   Gifmund,  you  are  the 
Queen. 

Gifm.  Unhappy  widow,  wife,  and  paramour. 

Cbor.   3.  Think  on  the  king.     Gifm.  The  king,    the 
tyrant  king  ? 

Cbor.  4.    Your  father.     Gifm.  Yea,   the  murderer  of 
my  love. 

Cbor.  4.  His  force.      Gifm.  The  dead  fear  not  the 
force  of  men. 

Cbor.   1.  His  care  and  grief.     Gifm.    That  neither 
carM  for  me, 
Nor  grieved  at  the  murder  of  my  love. 
My  mind  is  fettled,  you,  with  thefe  vain  words, 
With-hold  me  but  too  long  from  my  defire. 
Depart  ye  to  my  chamber.     Cbor,   We  will  hafte 
To  tell  the  king  hereof. 

[Chorus  depart  into  the  palaa, 

Gifm.  I  will  prevent 
Both  you  and  him.     Lo  here,  this  hearty  draught, 
The  laft  that  in  this  world   I  mean  to  tafte, 
Dreadlefs  of  death,  mine  Earl,  I  drink  to  thee. 
So,  now  work  on  ;  now  doth  my  foul  begin 
To  hate  this  light,  wherein  there  is  no  love; 
No  love  of  parents  to  their  children  ; 
Nq-  love  of  princes  to  their  fubje&s  true  ; 
No  love  of  ladies  to  their  dearefl  love. 
Now  pafs  I  to  the  pleafant  land  of  love, 
Where  heavenly  love  immortal  fiourifheth  : 
The  gods  abhor  the  company  of  men ; 
Hell  is  on  earth  ;  yea,   hell  itfelf  is  heaven 
Compar'd  with  earth.     I  call  to  witnefs  heaven  ; 

? leaven,  faid  I  ?  No,   biu  hell  record  I  call, 
thou  ftern  godciefs  of  revenging  wrongs, 

Witnefo 
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Witaefs  with  me,  I  die  for  his  pure  love 
That  lived  mine. 

[She  licth  down  and  cover eth  her  face  with  her  hair. 


Aft  V.     Seen.  3. 

Tancred  in  hafe  Cometh  cut  of  his  palace  nuitb  Julio. 

Tancred. 

WHere  is  my  daughter  ? 
Jul.  Behold,  here,  woeful  king  ! 

fane.  Ah  me  !    break  heart,    and  thou  fly  forth,   my 
foul. 
What,  doth  my  daughter  Gifmund  take  it  fo  ? 
What  haft  thou  done  ?  Oh  let  me  fee  thine  eyes  ! 
Oh  let  me  drefs  up  thofe  untrimmed  locks  ! 
Look  up,  fweet  child,  look  up  mine  only  joy, 
'Tis  T,   thy  father,  that  befeecheth  thee  : 
Rear  up  thy  body,  ftrain  thy  dying  voice 
To  fpeak  to  him  ;   fweet  Gifmund,  fpeak  to  me. 

Gifm.  Who  Hays  my  foul  ?  who  thus  difquiets  me  ? 

cIanc.  'Tis  I  thy  father ;  ah  !  behold  my  tears, 
Like  pearled  dew,  that  trickle  down  my  cheeks^ 
To  wafh  my  filver  hairs.     Gifm.  Oh,  father,  king, 
Forbear  your  tears,  your  plaint  will  not  avail. 

Tanc.  Oh,  my  fweet  heart,   haft  thou   receiv'd   thy 
life   ' 
From  me,  and  wilt  thou  to  requite  the  fame 
Yield  me  my  death  ?  yea,  death  and  greater  grief, 
To  fee  thee  die  for  him  that  did  defame 
Thine  honour  thus,  my  kingdom,  and  thy  name. 

Gifm.  Yea  therefore,  father,  gave  you  life  to  me, 
That  I  ihould  die,  and  now  my  date  is  done. 
As  for  your  kingdom,  and  mine  own  renown, 
Which  you  affirm  dishonoured  to  be, 
That  fault  impute  it  where  it  is  ;  for  he 
1  hat  few  mine  Earl,  and  fent  his  heart  to  me, 

C  5  His 
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His  hands  have  brought  this  (hame  and  grief  on  m* 
But,  father,  yet  if  any  fpark  remain 
Of  your  dear  love  ;  if  ever  yet  I  could 
So  much  deferve,  or  at  your  hands  defire, 
Grant  that  I  may  obtain  this  laft  requeft. 

Tanc.  Say,  lovely  child,  fay  on,  whate'er  it  be, 
Thy  father  grants  it  willingly  to  thee. 

Gifm.  My  life  I  crave  not,  for  it  is  not  now 
In  you  to  give,  nor  in  myfelf  to  fave ; 
No*  crave  I  mercy  for  mine  Earl  and  me, 
Who  hath  been  (lain  with  too  much  cruelty. 
With  patience  I  muft  a  while  abide 

Within  this  life,  which  now  will  not  be  long 

But  this  is. my  requeft,  father,  I  pray, 

That  fince  it  pleafed  fo  your  majefty, 

I  mould  enjoy  my  love  alive  no  more, 

Yet  ne'erthelefs  let   us  not  parted  be, 

Whom  cruel  death  could  never  feparate  ; 

But  as  we  liv'd  and  dy'd  together  here, 

So  let  our  bodies  be  together  tomb'd  : 

Let  him  with  me,  and  I  with  him  be  laid 

Within  one  fhrine,  wherever  you  appoint. 

This  if  you  grant  me,  as  I  truft  you  will, 

Although  I  live  not  to  requite  this  grace, 

Th'immcrtal  gods  due  recompence  fhall  give 

To  you  for  this  ;  and  fo,  vain  world,  farewell — ■ 

My  fpeech  is  painful,  and  mine  eye-fight  fails. 

Tanc.  My  daughter  dies — fee  how  the  bitter  pangs 

Of  tyrannous  death  torment  her  princely  heart. 

She  looks  on  me,  at  me  fhe  makes  her  head  ; 

For  me  ihe  groans  ;  by  me  my  daughter  dies  ; 

I,  I  the  author  of  this  tragedy. — 

On  me,  on  me,  ye  heavens,  throw  down  your  ire  ! 

Now  dies  my  daughter  !— hence  with  princely  robes, 

Oh  fair  in  life  J  thrice  fairer  in  thy  death  ! 

Dear  to  thy  father  in  thy  life  thou  wert, 

But  in  thy  death,  deareft  unto  his  heart, 

I  kifs  thy  paled  cheeks,  and  clofe  thine  eyes. 

This  duty  once  I  promised  to  myfelf 

Thou  fhould'ft  perform  to  me  ;  but  ah  !  falfe  hope, 
s  .  Now 
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Now  ruthful  wretched  king,  what  reHeth  thee  ? 

Wilt  thou  now  live  waited  with  mifery  ? 

Wilt  thou  now  live,  that  with  thefe  eyes  didft  fee 

Thy  daughter  dead  ?  wilt  thou  now  live  to  fee    . 

Her  funerals,  that  of  thy  life  was  flay  ? 

Wilt  thou  now  live  that  wail  her  life's  decay  ? 

Shall  not  this  hand  reach  to  this  heart  the  flroke  ? 

Mine  arms  are  not  fo  weak,  nor  are  my  limbs 

So  feebled  with  mine  age,  nor  is  my  heart 

So  daunted  with  the  dread  of  cowardice, 

But  I  can  wreak  due  vengeance  on  that  head, 

That  wrought  the  means  thefe' lovers  now  be  dead/ 

Julio,  come  near,  and  lay  thine  own  right  hand 

Upon  my  thigh — now  take  thine  oath  of  me. 

Jul.  I  fwear  to  thee,  my  liege  lord,  to  difcharge 
Whatever  thou  enjoineft  Julio. 

Tanc.  Firft  then,    I  charge  thee  that  my  daughter 
have 
Her  laft  requeft  :  thou  fhalt  within  one  tomb 
Interr  her  Earl  and  her,  and  thereupon 
Engrave  fome  royal  epitaph  of  love. 
That,  done,  I  fwear  thee  thou  fhalt  take  my  corps, 
Which  thou  fhalt  find  by  that  time  done  to  death,  ' 
And  lay  my  body  by  my  daughter's  fide — 
Swear  this,  fwear  this,  I  fay.     Jul.  I  fwear. 
But  will  the  king  do  fo  unkingly  now  ? 

Tanc.  A  kingly  deed  the  king  refolves  to  do. 

Jul.  To  kill  himfelf  ?    Tanc.  To  fend  his  foul  to 
eafe. 

Jul.  Doth  Jove  command  it  ?     Tanc.  Our  ftars  com 
pell  it. 

Jul.  The  wife  man  over-rules  his  ftars.    Tanc.  So  we. 

Jul.  Undaunted  fhould  the  minds  of  kings  endure. 

Tanc.  So  fhall  it  in  this  refolution. 
Julio,   forbear,  and  as  thou  lov'fl  the  king, 
When  thou  fhalt  fee  him  welt'ring  in  his  gore, 
Stretching  his  limbs,  and  gafping  in  his  groans, 
Then,  Julio,  fet  to  thy  helping  hand, 
Redouble  flroke  on  flroke,  and  drive  the  flab 
Down  deeper  to  his  heart,  to  rid  his  foul. 

C  6  Now 
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Now  ftand  afide,  ftir  not  a  foot,  left  thou 

Make  up  the  fourth  to  fill  this  tragedy. 

Thefe  eyes  that  firft  beheld  my  daughter's  ftiame ; 

Thefe  eyes  that  longed  for  theruthful  fight 

Of  her  Earl's  heart ;  thefe  eyes  that  now  have  feen 

His  death,  her  woe,  and  her  avenging  teen  : 

Upon  thefe  eyes  we  muit  be  firft  aveng'd. 

U  nworthy  lamps  of  this  accurfed  lump, 

Out  of  your  dwellings — fo,  it  fits  us  thus 

In  blood  and  blindnefs  to  go  feek  the  path 

That  leadeth  down  to  everlafting  night. 

Why  frighfft  thou,  daftard  ?  be  thou  defperate  ; 

One  miichief  brings  another  on  his  neck, 

As  mighty  billows  tumble  in  the  feas. 

Now,  daughter,  feeft  thou  not  how  I  amerce 

My  wrath,  that  thus  bereft  thee  of  thy  love, 

Upon  my  head  ? — Now,  fathers,  learn  by  me, 

Be  wife,  be  warn'd  to  ufe  more  tenderly 

The  jewels  of  your  joys, — Daughter,  I  come. 


E  P  I- 


( «>■) 


EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  Julio. 

* 

LO  here  the  facets  of  grifly  pale  defpair  f 
Thefe  are  the  blojfoms  of  this  curfed  tree, 
Such  are  the  fruits  of  too  much  love  and  care. 
Overwhelmed  in  thefenfe  of  mifery. 
With  violent  hands  he  that  his  life  doth  end, 
His  damned  foul  to  endlefs  night  doth  wend. 
Now  refeth  it  that  I  dij charge  mine  oath, 
To  fee  tP  unhappy  lovers   and  the  king 
Laid  in  one  tomb — /  would  be  very  loth 
You  Jhould  wait  here  to  fee  this  mournful  thing  : 
For  I  am  fure,  and  do  you  all  to  wot, 
Through  grief  wherein  the  lords  of  Salerne  be, 
Thefe  funerals  are  not  prepared  yet  : 
Nor  do  they  think  on  that  folemnity. 
As  for  the  fury,  ye  mufl  underfla?id, 
Now  Jhe  hath  fecn  tP  ejfeft  of  her  defre, 
She  is  departed,  and  hath  left  our   land, 
Granting  this  end  unto  her  hellijh  ire. 
Now  humbly  pray  we,  that  our  Englifp  dames 
May  never  lead  their  loves  into  ?7iifiruft  : 
But  that  their  honours  may  avoid  the  fames 
That  follow  fuch  as  live  in  wanton  luft. 
We  know  they  bear  them  on  their  virtues  bold, 
Hrith  blifsful  chafity  fo  well  content, 
That  when  their  lives  and  loves  abroad  are  told, 
All  ?nen  admire  their  virtuous  government. 
Worthy  to  live  where  fury  never  came, 
Worthy*  to   live  where  love  doth  always  fee. 
Worthy  to  live  in  golden   trump  of  fame, 
Worthy  to  live,  and  honoured  fill  to  be. 
Thus  end  our  forrevjs  with  the  fetting  fun  : 
how  drew  the  curtains,  for  cur  fecne  is  done. 

R.  W.  Intro- 


(62) 

Introdu&io  in  Actum  fecundum. 

BEfore  the  fecond  acl  there  was  heard  a  fweet  noife 
of  ft  ill  pipes,  which  founding,  Lucrece  entered,  ex- 
tended by  a  maiden  of  honour  with  a  covered  goddard  of 
gold,  and  drawing  the  curtains,  Jhe  offer eth  unto  Gif 
munda  to  tafte  thereof :  which  when  Jhe  had  done,  the 
maid  returned,  and  Lucrece  raifeth  up  Gifnunda  frcm  her 
bed,  and  then  it  follow eth  ut.  in  A£t  2.  Seen.  1. 

lntroduttio  in  A&um  tertium. 
Before  this  acl  the  haatbois  founded  a  lofty  almain,  and 
Cupid  ujhereth  after  him  Guifzard  and  G  if  munda  hand 
in  hand  ;  Julio  and  Lucrece,  Renuchio  and  another  mai- 
den of  honour.  7 he  ?neafures  trode,  Gifmunda  gives  a 
cane  into  Guifzard*  s  hand,  and  they  are  all  led  forth 
again  by  Cupid,     et  fequitur. 

Introdu&io  in  A&um  quartum. 
-  Before  this  acl  there  was  heard  a  concert  of  fweet 
tnufick,  which  playing,  Tancred  co?neth  forth,  and  draw- 
eth  Gifmunda'* s  curtains,  and  lies  down  upon  her  bed ; 
then  from  under  the  ft  age  afcendeth  Guifzard,  and  he 
helpeth  up  Gifmund,  they  amoroufy  embrace  and  depart, 
The  king  arifeth  enraged,  then  was  heard  andfeen  a 
ftorrn  of  thunder  and  lightning,  in  which  the  furies  rife 
up,  et  fequitur. 

Introdudlio  in  A&um  quintum. 
Before  this  acl  was  a  dead  march  plafd,  during 
which  entered  on  the  ft  age  Renuchio  captain  of  the  guard, 
attended  upon  by  the  guard.  They  took  up  Guifzard 
frcm  under  the  ftage  ;  then  after  Guifzard  had  kindly 
taken  leave  of  them  all,  a  ft r angling  cord  was  faftened 
about  his  neck,  and  he  haled  forth  by  them.  Renuchio 
bewaileth  it,  and  then  entering  in,  bringeth  forth  a  ft  and- 
ing  cup  of  gold,  with  a  bloody  heart  ree/dng  hot  in  it, 
and  then  faith,  ut  fequitur. 

COR- 
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CTHis  Author  wrote  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  confider- 
ing  the  time,  his  ftile  and  verification  feem 
better  than  ordinary.  'The  copy  I  print  from 
has  loft  its  title,  but  Langbaine  tells  us  it 
was  printed  in  i^S-y  an&  ca^e^  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  fair  Cornelia'^  tragedy.  It  is 
partly  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Robert 
Gamier,  who,  in  the  reigns  0/ Charles  IX.  and 
Henry  III.  and  IV.  was  accounted  an  ex- 
cellent poet.  Thomas  Kyd  is  reckoned  a- 
mongfi  the  better  poets  of  his  time  -,  but  whe- 
ther he  printed  any  thing  befidts  this  play,  I 
cannot  tell. 
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ACT        I. 


CICERO. 

O  U  C HS  A  F  E,   Immortals,  and  (above 

the  reft) 
Great  Jupiter,  our  city's  fole  protector, 
That  if  (provok'd  againft  us  by  our  evils) 
You  needs  will  plague  us  with  your  ceafe- 
lefs  wrath, 

At  lead  to  chufe  thofe  forth  that  are  in  fault, 
And  fave  the  reft  in  thefe  tempeftuous  broils  : 
Elfe  let  the  mifchief  that  mould  them  befall, 
Be  pour'd  on  me,  that  one  may  die  for  all. 

Oft  hath  fuch  facrifice  appeas'd  your  ires, 
And  oft  you  have  your  heavy  hands  with-held 
From  this  poor  people,  when  (with  one  man's  lofs) 

Your 
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Your  pity  hatE "pcefcrvM  the  reft  untouch'd  : 
But  we,  diiloyal  to  our  own  defence, 
Faint-hearted,  do  thofe  liberties  enthrall, 
Which  to  preferve  (unto  our  after  good) 
Cur  fathers  hazarded  their  deareft  blood. 

Yet  Brutus  Manlius,  hardy  Scevola, 
And  itout  Camillus,  are  returned  from  Styx, 
Defiring  arms  to  aid  our  Capitol. 
Yea,  come  they  are,  and  fiery  as  before, 
Under  a  tyrant  fee  our  daftard  hearts 
Lie  idly  fighing,  while  our  fhameful  fouls 
Endure  a  million  of  bafe  controuls. 

Poifon'd  ambition  (footed  in  high  minds) 
'Tis  thou  that  train'ft  us  into  all  thefe  errors  : 
Thy  mortal  covetice  perverts  our  laws, 
And  tears  our  freedom  fremi  our  franchis'd  hearts. 
Cur  fathers  found  thee  at  their  former  walls ; 
And  humbled  to  their  offspring  left  thee  dying. 
Yet  thou  reviving,  foiPdft  our  infant  town, 
With  guiltlefs  blood  by  brothers  hands  out-launch'd  5 
And  hang'ft  (O  hell)  upon  a  fort  half  finifti'd , 
Thy  mouitrous  murder  for  a  thing  to  mark. 
u  But  faith  continues  not  where  men  command. 
"  Equals  are  ever  bandying  for  the  belt  : 
"  A  date  divided  cannot  firmly  Hand. 
"  Two  kings  within  one  realm  could  never  reft. 
This  day,  we  fee,  the  father  and  the  fori 
Have  fought  like  foes  Pharfalia's  mifery  ; 
And  with  their  blood  made  mar{h  the  parched  plains, 
While  th'earth  that  groan'd  to  bear  their  carcafe, 
BewaiPd  th'  infatiate  humours  of  them  both  ; 
That  as  much  blood  in  wilful  folly  fpent, 
As  were  to  tame  the  world  fufficient. 

Now,  Parthia,  fear  no  more  for  CrafTus'  death. 
That  we  will  come  thy  borders  to  befiege  : 
Nor  fear  the  darts  of  our  courageous  troops  ; 
For  thofe  brave  foldiers,  that  were  fometime  wont 
To  terrify  thee  with  their  names,  are  dead; 
And  civil  fury,  fiercer  than  thine  holts, 
Hafh  in  a  manner  this  great  town  o'er-turn'd, 

That. 
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That  whilom  was  the  terror  of  the  world, 

Of  whom  fo  many  nations  flood  in  fear, 

To  whom  fo  many  nations  proftrate  floopt, 

O'er  whom  (fave  Heaven)   nought  could  fignorize, 

And  whom,  (fave  Heaven)  nothing  could  affright  ; 

Impregnable,  immortal,  and  whofe  power 

Could  never  have  been  curb'd,  but  by  itfelf. 

For  neither  could  the  flaxen-hair'd  High  Dutch, 

(A  martial  people,  madding  after  arms) 

Nor  yet  the  fierce  and  fiery-humour' d  French, 

The  Moor  that  travels  to  the  Libyan  fands, 

The  Greek,  th'  Arabian,  Macedon  or  Mede, 

Once  dare  t'affault  it,  or  attempt  to  lift* 

Their  humbled  heads,  in  prefence  of  proud  Rome, 

But  by  our  laws  from  liberty  reftrain'd, 

Like  captives  liv'd  eternally  inchainM. 

But  Rome,  (alas)  what  helps  it  that  thou  ty'dft 
The  former  world  to  thee  in  vaffalage  ? 
What  helps  thee  now  t'have  tam'd  both  land  and  fea  ?  - 
What  helps  it  thee,  that  under  thy  controul 
The  morji  and  mid-day  both  by  eaft  and  weft, 
And  that  the  golden  fun  where-e'er  he  drive 
His  glitt'ring  chariot,  finds  our  enfigns  fpread  ? 
Sith  it  contents  not  thy  pofterity  ; 
But  as  a  bait  for  pride  (which  fpoils  us  all,) 
Embarks  us  in  fo  perilous  a  way, 
As  menaceth  our  death,    and  thy  decay. 

For,  Rome,  thou  now  refembleft  a  (hip 
At  random  wandering  in  a  boirVrous  fea, 
When  foaming  billows  feel  the  northern  blafts : 
Thou  toil'ft  in  peril,  and  the  windy  ftorm 
Doth  topfide-turvey  tofs  thee  as  thou  float'ft. 
Thy  maft  is  fhiverM,  and  thy  main-fail  torn* 
Thy  fides  fore  beaten,  and  thy  hatches  broke. 
Thou  want'ft  thy  tackling,   and  a  fhip  unrigg'd 
Can  make  no  fhift  to  combat  with  the  fea. 
See  how  the  rocks  do  heave  their  heads  at  thee  ! 
Which  if  thou  fhouldft  but  touch,  thou  ftrait  becom'ft 
A  fpoil  to  Neptune,  and  a  fportful  prey 
To  th'  Glaucs  and  Tritons,  pleased  with  thy  decay. 

r  Thou 
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Thou  vaunt'fl  not  of  thine  anceftors  in  vain, 
But  vainly  counts  thine  own  victorious  deeds. 
What  helpeth  us  the  things  that  they  did  then, 
Now  we  are  hated  both  of  gods  and  men  ? 
"  Hatred  accompanies  profperity, 
"  For  one  man  grieveth  at  another's  good, 
f*  And  fo  much  more  we  think  our  mifery, 
"  The  mor^  that  Fortune  hath  with  others  Hood  : 
"  So  that  we  fild  are  feen  as  wifdom  would, 
"  To  bridle  time  with  reafon  as  we  moulds 

"  For  we  are  proud  when  Fortune  favours  us, 
H  As  if  hiconftant  Chance  were  always  one, 
"  Or  Handing  now,  fhe  would  continue  thus. 
"  O  fools,  look  back,  and  fee  the  rolling  ftone, 
"  Whereon  fhe  blindly  lighting  fets  her  foot, 
"  And  llightly  fows  that  feldom  taketh  root. 
Heaven  heretofore  (inclin'd  to  do  us  good,) 
Did  favour  us  with  conquering  our  foes, 
When  jealous  Italy  (exafperate 
With  our  uprifing)   fought  our  city's   fall. 
But  we,  foon  tickled  with  fuch  flatt'ring  hopes, 
Wag'd  farther  war  with  an  infatiate  heart, 
And  tir'd  our  neighbour  countries  fo  with  charge, 
As  with  their  lofs  we  did  our  bounds  enlarge. 

Carthage  and  Sicily  we  have  fubdued, 
And  almoft  yoked  all  the  world  befide  : 
And  folely  through  defire  of  public  rule, 
Rome  and  the  earth  are  waxen  all  as  one  : 
Yet  now  we  live  defpoil'd  and  robb'd  by  one, 
Of  th'  ancient  freedom  wherein  we  were  born. 
And  e'en  that  yoke,  that  wont  to  tame  all  others, 
Is  heavily  return'd  upon  ourfelves. 
"  A  note  of  Chance  that  may  the  proud  controul, 
"  And  (hew  God's  wrath  againft  a  cruel  foul. 
"  For  heaven  delights  not  in  us  when  we  do 
"  That  to  another,  which  ourfelves  difdain. 
"  Judge  others  as  thou  wouldil   be  judg'd  again  ; 
"  And  do  but  as  thou  would'ft  be  done  unto. 

"  For 
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'*  For  footh  to  fay  (fn  reafon)  we  deferve 

"  To  have  the  felf-fame  nieafure  that  we  ferve. 

What  right  had  our  ambitious  anceftors 
(Ignobly  liiued  from  the  cart  and  plough,) 
To  enter  Afia  ?  What,  were  they  the  heirs 
To  Perfia  or  the  Medes,  firft  Monarchies  ? 
What  intereft  had  they  to  Africa  ? 
To  Gaul  or  Spain  ?  Or  what  did  Neptune  owe  us 
Within  the  bounds  of  farther  Brittany  ? 
Are  we  not  thieves  and  robbers  of  thofe  realms, 
That  ow'd  us  nothing  but  revenge  for  wrongs  ? 
What  toucheth  us  the  treafure  or  the  hopes, 
The  lives  or  liberties  of  all  thofe  nations, 
Whom  we  by  force  have  held  in  fervitude  ? 
Whofe  mournful  cries  and  ihrieks  to  heaven  afcend, 
Importuning  both  vengeance  and  defence 
Againft  this  city,  rich  of  violence. 

u  'Tis  not  enough  (alas)  our  power  t*  extend, 
t(  Or  over-run  the  world  from  eaft  to  weft, 
«  Or  that  our  hands  the  earth  can  comprehend, 
•«  Or  that  we  proudly  do  what  like  us  beft. 
"  He  lives  more  quietly  whofe  reft  is  made, 
u  And  can  with  reafon  chaften  his  defire, 
u  Than  he  that  blindly  toileth  for  a  made, 
*c  And  is  with  others  empire  fet  on  fire. 
"  Our  blifs  confifts  not  in  poftemons, 
"  But  in  commanding  our  affections  ; 
<c  In  virtue's  choice,  and  vice's  needful  chacc 
u  Far  from  our  hearts,  for  ftaining  of  our  face, 

CHORUS. 

UP  0  N  thy  hack,  (where  Mifcry  doth  ft) 
O  Rome,  the  heavens  with  their  wrathful  hand 
Revenge  the  crimes  thy  fathers  did  commit. 
But  if  (their  farther  fury  to  withjtand, 
Which  o^erthy  walls  thy  wrack  ft  is  ?nenacing) 
Thou  do  ft  not  feek  to  calm  heavens  ireful  king, 
A  farther  flogue  will  fejier  all  the  land. 

«  The 
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The  wrath  of  heaven  [though  urgd)  we  fee,  is  fiow, 

**  Inpunijhing  the  evils  we  have  do?;e : 

For  what  the  father  hath  defervd,  we  know, 

4*  Is  fpard  in  him,  and  puniflid  in  the  f on. 

But  to  forgive  the  apter  that  they  be, 

"  7 hey    are  the  more  difpleafed  when  they  fee, 

"  That  we  continue  our  offence  begun. 


il  Then  from  her  hathfbme  cave  doth  Plague  repair, 

<c  That  breathes  her  heavy  poifons  down  to  hell ; 
*'   Which  with  their  ncifome  fall  corrupt  the  air, 

"Or  meagre  Famine  vjhich  the  weak  foretell, 
iS  Or  bloody   War  (of  other  woes  the  worfl) 

u  Which  where  it  lights  doth  jhcw  the  land  accurfl, 

€(  And  ne'er  did  good  wherever  it  befell. 

War,  that  hath  fought  ttf  Aufonian  fame  to  rear, 

In  warlike  emony  (now  grown  fd^great 
With  foldiers  bodies  that  were  buried  there,) 

Which  yet  to  fack  us  toils  in  bloody  fw eat  : 
f  enlarge  the  bounds  of  conquering  Theffaly, 

Through   murder,  difcord,  wrath,  and  enmity, 

Even  to  the  peaceful  Indian  s  pearled  feat. 

Whofe  entrails  fird  with  rancour,   wrath  and  rage. 

The  former  petty  combats  did  dif place, 
And  camp  to   camp  did  endlefs  battles  vjage  : 

Which  on  the  mountain  tops  of  vuarlike  Thrace, 
Made  thundering  Mars   ( Diffenfon's  common  friend  J 

Among fl  the  forward  foldiers  frft  defend, 

Arnid  with  his  blood-befmeared  keen  cutlace. 

Who  fir  ft  attempted  to  excite  to  ai-ms9 

The  troops  enraged  with  the  trumpets  found, 
Head-long  to  ran  and  reck  no  after-har?ns  ; 

Where  in  the  fow^  red  meads  dead  men  were  found 
Falling  as  thick    (through  warlike  cruelty) 

As  ears  of  corn  for   want  of  husbandry  ; 

That  (wafful)  fed  their  grain  upon  the  ground. 

i  O 
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O  War,  if  thou  were  fubjecl  but  to  death , 
And  by  defer  t  might  ft  fall  to  Phlegethon, 

The  torment  that   Ixion  fuffereth, 

Or  his  whofe  foul  the  vulture  feizeth  on, 

Were  all  too   little  to  reward  thy  wrath  : 
Nor  all  the  plagues  that  fiery  Pluto  hath 
The  tnoft  outrageous  f finer  s  laid  upon. 

Accurfed  caitives  !  wretches  that  we  are  ! 

Perceive  we  not  that  for  the  fatal  doom 
The  Fates  make  hafte  enough,  but  we  (by  IVar) 

Muft  feek  in  hell  to  have  a   haplefs  room  ? 
Or  f aft  enough  do  foolijh   men  not  die, 

But  they   (by  murder  of  themfelvesj  muft  hie, 

Hopelcfs  to  hide  them  in  a  haplefs  tomb  ? 

All  fad  and  deflate  our  city  lies, 

And for  fair  corn-ground  are  our  fields  fur  clef  a 
With  wor  thief  gorfe,  that  yearly  fruit  lets  dies, 

And  choahs  the  good,  which  elfe  we  had  e>joy*d. 
Death  dwells  within  us,  and  if  gentle  Peace 

Defend  not  foon,  our  for  rows    to  jurceafe, 

Latium    (already   quaiPd)  will  be  dejtroyd. 


ACT     II. 


Cornelia,   Cicero. 

AN  D  will  ye  needs  bedew  my  dead-grown  joys, 
And  nourifh  forrow  with  eternal  tears  ? 
O  eyes,  and  will  ye  fcaufe  I  cannot  dry 
Your  ceafelefs  fprings)  not  fufFer  me  to  die  ? 
Then  make  the  blood  from  forth  my  branch-like  veins^ 
Like  weeping  rivers  trickle  by  your  vaults  \ 

And 
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And  fpunge  my  body's  heat  of  moifture  fo, 
As  my  defpifed  foul  may  ihun  my  heart. 
Heavens,  let  me  die,  and  let  the  deftinies 
Admit  me  paffage  to  th'  infernal  lake  ; 
That  my  poor  ghoft  may  reft  where  pow'rful  fate 
In  death's  fad  kingdom  hath   my  hufband  lodged. 
Fain  would  I  die,  but  darkfome  ugly  death 
With-holds  his  dart,  and  in  difdain  doth  fly  me, 
Malicioufly  knowing,  that  hell's  horror 
Is  milder  than  mine  endlefs  difcontent ; 
And  that  if  death  upon  my  life  mould  feize, 
The  pain  fuppofed  would  procure  mine  eafe. 

But  ye  fad  powers ,  that  rule  the  filent  deeps 
Of  dead-fad  night,  where  fins  do  mafk  unfeen  : 
You  that  amongft  the  darkfome  manfions 
Of  pining  ghofts,  twixt  fighs,  and  fobs,  and  tears, 
Do  exercife  your  mirthlefs  empory  : 
Ye  gods   (at  whofe  arbitrament  all  ftand,) 
Diflodge  my  foul,  and  keep  it  with  yourfelves, 
For  I  am  more  than  half  your  prifoner. 
My  noble  hufbands  (more  than  noble  fouls,) 
Already  wander  under  your  commands. 
O  then  {hall  wretched  I,  that  am  but  one, 
(Yet  once  both  theirs,)  furvive  now  they  are  gone  ? 

Alas  I  thou  fhould'ft,  thou  fhould'ft,  Cornelia, 
Have  broke  the  facred  thread  that  ty'd  thee  here, 
When  as  thy  hufband  CrafTus  (in  his  flower) 
Did  firft  bear  arms,  and  bare  away  my  love. 
And  not  (as  thou  hail  done)  go  break  the  bands; 
By  calling  Hymen  once  more  back  again. 
Lefs  haplefs,  and  more  worthily  thou  might' ft 
Have  made  thine  anceftors  and  thee  renown'd  : 
If  (like  a  royal  dame)  with  faith  faft  kept, 
Thou  with  thy  former  hufband's  death  had'ft  flept. 

But  partial  Fortune,  and  the  powerful  Fates, 
That  at  their  pleafures  wield  our  purpofes, 
Bewitch'd  my  life,  and  did  beguile  my  love. 
Pompey,  the  fame  that  ran  of  thy  frail  honours, 
Made  me  thy  wife,  thy  love,  and    (like  a  thief) 
From  my  firft  hufband  Hole  my  faithlefs  grief. 

Vol.  XI.  D  Eat 
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But  if  (as  fome  believe)  in  heaven  or  hell 
Be  heavenly  powers,  or  infernal  fpirits, 
That  care  to  be  aveng'd  of  lovers  oatns  ; 
Oaths  made  in  marriage,  and  after  broke  ; 
Thofe  powers,  thofe  fpirits,  (mov'd  with  my  light  faith,) 
Are  now  difpleas'd  With  Pompey  and  my  felf, 
And  do  with  civil  difcord  (furthering  it) 
Untie  the  bands  that  facred  Hymen  knit : 
Elfe  only  I  am  caufe  of  both  their  wraths, 
And  of  the  fin  that  fealeth  up  thine  eyes  ; 
Thine  eyes  (O  deplorable  Pompey  !)  lam  me, 
I  am  that  plague,  that  facks  thy  houfe  and  thee. 
For  'tis  not  heaven,  nor  Craflus  (caufe  he  fees 
That  I  am  thine)  in  jealoufy  purfues  us. 
No,  'tis  a  fecret  crofs,  an  unknown  thing, 
That  I  receiv'd  from  heaven  at  my  birth, 
That  I  fhould  heap  misfortunes  on  their  head, 
Whom  once  I  had  recciv'd  in  marriage  bed. 

Then  ye,  the  noble  Romulifts  that  reft, 
Henceforth  forbear  to  feek  my  murdering  love, 
And  let  their  double  lofs  that  held  me  dear, 
Bid  you  beware  for  fear  you  be  beguil'd. 
Ye  may  be  rich  and  great  in  Fortune's  grace, 
And  all  your  hopes  with  hap  may  be  effected  ; 
But  if  ye  once  be  wedded  to  my  love, 
Clouds  of  adverfity  will  cover  you. 
So  peftilently  fraught  with  change  of  plagues 
Js  mine  infected  bofom  from  my  youth. 
Like  poifon  that  (once  lighting  in  the  body) 
No  fooner  toucheth  than  it  taints  the  blood  ; 
One  while  the  heart,  another  while  the  liver, 
(According  to  th'  encountering  pafTages) 
Nor  fpareth  it  what  purely  feeds  the  heart, 
More  than  the  moft  infected  filthieft  part. 

Pompey,  whatholpeit  thee,  (fay  deareft  life) 
Tell  me,  what  holpe  thy  warlike  valiant  mind 
T'encounter  with  the  leaft  of  my  mifhaps  ? 
"What  holpe  it  thee,  that  under  thy  command 
Thou  faw'ft  the  trembling  earth  with  horror  mas'd? 
Or  where  the  fun  forfakes  th'  ocean  fea, 
Or  watereth  his  courfers  in  the  weft,  T'  have 
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T'  have  made  thy  name  be  far  more  fam'd  and  fear'd, 
Than  fummer's  thunder  to  the  filly  herd  ? 

What  holpe  it,  that  thou  faw'ft,  when  thou  wert  young. 
Thy  helmet  deck'd  with  coronets  of  bays  ? 
So  many  enemies,    in  battle  rang'd, 
Beat  back  like  flies  before  a  ftorm  of  hail  ? 
T'  have  look'd  afkance,  and  fee  fo  many  kings 
To  lay  their  crowns  and  fcepters  at  thy  feet  ? 
T'embrace  thy  knees,  and,  humbled  by  their  fate,, 
T'  attend  thy  mercy  in  this  mournful  ftate  ? 
Alas,  and  here-withal  what  holpe  it  thee, 
That  even  in  all  the  cdrners  of  the  earth, 
Thy  wand'ring  glory  was  fo  greatly  known, 
And  that  Rome  faw  thee  while  thou  triumph'dfl  thrice 
O'er  three  parts  of  the  world  that  thou  hadlt  yok'd  ? 
That  Neptune  welt'ring  on  the  windy  plains, 
Efcap'd  not  free  from  thy  victorious  hands  ? 
Since  thy  hard  hap,  fince  thy  fierce  deftiny, 
(Envious  of  all  thine  honours)  gave  thee  me  ? 

By  whom  the  former  courfe  of  thy  fair  deeds 
Might  (with  a  biting  bridle)  be  reftrain'd  ; 
By  whom  the  glory  of  thy  conquefts  got, 
Might  die  difgrac'd  with  mine  unhappinefs. 
O  haplefs  wife  !  thus  ominous  to  all, 
Worfe  than  Megaera,  worfe  than  any  plague. 
What  foal  infernal,  or  what  ftranger  hell 
Henceforth  wilt  thou  inhabit,  where  thy  hap 
None  other's  hopes  with  mifchief  may  entrap  ? 

Cic.  What  end,  O  race  of  Scipio,  will  the  Fates 
Afford  your  tears  ?  Will  that  day  never  come, 
That  your  difafTrous  griefs  mall  turn  to  joy, 
And  we  have  time  to  bury  our  annoy  ? 

Corn.  Ne'er  fhall  I  fee  that  day  ;  for  heaven  and  time 
Have  faiPd  in  power  to  calm  my  paihon. 
Nor  can  they  (mould  they  pity  my  complaints) 
Once  eafe  my  life,  but  with  the  pangs  of  death, 

Cic.  "  The  wide  world's  accidents  are  apt  to  change, 
"  And  tickle  Fortune  ftays  not  in  a  place ; 
•'  But  (like  the  clouds)  continually  doth  range, 
"  Or  like  the  fun  that  hath  the  night  in  chace. 
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*c  Then  as  the  heavens  (by  whom  our  hopes  are  guided) 

"  Do  coaft  the  earth  with  an  eternal  courfe, 
*4  We  muit  not  think  a  miftry  betided 

"  Will  never  ceafe,  but  lull  grow  worfe  and  worfe. 
*'  When  icy  winter's  pa'ft,  then  comes  the  fpring, 

•"   Whom  fummer's  pride  with  fultry  heat  purines  ;   - 
li  To  whom  mild  autumn  does  earth's  treafure  bring, 

"  The  fweeteft  feafon  that  the  wife  can  chufe. 
*'  Heaven's  influence  was  ne'er  fo  eonftant  yet, 

"  In   good  or  bad  as  to  continue  it. 
When  I  was  young,  I  faw  againfl  poor  Sylla, 
Proud  Cynna,  Marius^  and  Carbo  flehYd 
So  long,  till  they  'gan  tyrannize  the  town, 
And  fpilt  fuch  ilore  of  blood  in  every  ftreet, 
As  there  were  none  but  dead  men  to  be  feen. 
Within  a  while,  I  faw  how  Fortune  play'd, 
And  wound  thofe  tyrants  underneath  her  wheel, 
Who  loft  their  lives  and  power  .at  once  by  one, 
That  (to  revenge  himfelf)  did  with  his  blade 
Commit  more  murder  than  Rome  ever  made. 

Yet  Sylla,  (baking  tyranny  afide, 
Return'd  due  honours  to  our  common-wealth, 
Which  peaceably  retain'd  her  ancient  ftate, 
(irown  great  without  the  ftrife  of  citizens ; 
Till  this  .ambitious  tyrant's  time,  that  toil'd 
To  ftoop  the  world  and  Rome  to  his  defires. 
But  flatt'ring  Chance,  that  train'd  his  firft  defigns, 
May  change  her  looks,  and  give  the  tyrant  over, 
Levying  our  city,  where  fo  long  ago 

vens  did  their  favours  lavifhly  bellow. 
Com.  *Tis  true,   the   heavens  (at  leaft-wife   if  they 
pleafe) 
May  give  poor  Rome  her  former  liberty. 
Bu:  though  they  would,   I  know  they  cannot  give 
A  fecond  life  to  Pompey  that  is  flain. 

Cic.  Mourn  not  for  Pompey,  Pompey  could  not  die 
A  better  death,  than  for  his  country's  weal. 
i  or  oft  he  fearch'd  amongft  the  fierce  alarms, 
Put  •  wilhing)  couid  not  fnd  fo  fair  an  end  ; 
'J  ill  fraueht  with  years  and  honour  both  at  once, 

He 
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He  gave  his  body  (as  a  barricade) 
For  Rome's  defence,  by  tyrants   overlaid. 
Bravely  he  dy'd,  and  (haplie)   takes  it  ill, 
That   (envious)  we  repine  at  heaven's  will. 

Com.  Alas,  my  forrow  would  be  fo  much  lefs, 
If  he  had  dy'd   hisfaukhion  in  his  fid. 
Had  he  amidft  huge  troops  of  armed  men 
Bee-fr  wounded  by  another  any  wayr 
It   would  have  calmed  many  of  my  fighs. 
For  why,  fr'liave  feen  his  noble  Roman  blood 
Mixt  with  his  enemies,  had  done  him  good 

Hut  he  is  dead,  (O  heavens !)  not  dead  in  fight, 
With  pike  in  hand  upon  a  fort  befieg'd, 
Defending  of  a  breach  :  but  bafely  ilain  ; 
Slain  traiteroufly,   without  afiault  in  war. 
Yea,  flain  he  is,  and  bitter  Chance  decreed 
To  have  me  there,  to  fee  this  bloody  deed. 
I.  faw  him,  I  was  there,  and  in  mine  arms 
He  almoft  felt  the  poignard  when  he  fell. 
Whereat  my  blood  dopt  in  my  draggling  veins, 
Mine  hair  grew  bridled,  like  a  thorny  grove  : 
My  voice  lay  hid,  half  dead  within  my  throat. 
My  frightful  heart  (dun'd-  in  my  done-cold  bread) 
Faintly  redoubled  ev'ry  feeble  droke. 
My  fpirit,   chained  with  impatient  rage, 
Did  raving  drive  to  break  the  prifon  ope, 
(Enlarg'd,)  to  drown  the  pain  it  did  abide, 
In  folitary  Lethe's  fleepy  tide. 

Thrice  to  abfent  me  from  this  hated  light, 
I  would  have  plung'd  my  body  in  the  fea  ; 
And  thrice  detain'd,  with  doleful  fhrieks  and  cries, 
(With  arms  to  heaven  uprear'd)  I  'gan  exclaim 
And  bellow  forth  againit  the  Gods  themfelves, 
A  bed-roll  of  outrageous  blafphemies. 
Till  (grief  to  hear,  and  hell  for  me  to  fpeak,) 
My  woes  wax'd  dronger,  and  my  felf  grew  weak. 

Thus  day  and  night  I  toil  in  difcontent, 
And  fleeping  wake,  when  deep  itfelf,  that  rides 
Upon  the  mills,  fcarce  moifieneth  mine  eyes. 
Sorrow  confumes  me,  and  inllead  of  reft, 
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With  folded  arms  I  fadly  fit  and  weep. 

And  if  I  wink,  it  is  for  fear  to  fee 

The  fearful  dreams  effects  that  trouble  me. 

O  heavens  !  what  fhall  I  do  I     alas,  muft  I, 
Muft  I  myfelf  be  murderer  of  myfelf  ? 
Muft  I  myfelf  be  fore'd  to  ope  the  way, 
Whereat  my  foul  in  wounds  may  fally  forth  ? 

Cic.  Madam,  you  muft  not  thus  tranfport  yourfelf. 
We  fee  your  forrow,  but  who  forrows  not  ? 
The  grief  is  common.     And  I  mufe,  befides 
The  fervitude  that  caufeth  all  our  cares, 
Eefide^  the  bafenefs  wherein  we  are  yok'd, 
Befides  the  lofs  of  good  men  dead  and  gone, 
What  one  he  is  that  in  this  broil  hath  been, 
And  mourneth  not  for  fome  man  of  his  kin  ? 

Corn.  If  all  the  world  wese  in  the  like  diftrefs, 
My  forrow  yet  would  never  feem  the  lefs. 

Cic.  "  O,  but  men  bear  misfortunes  with  more  eafe, 
u  The  more  indifferently  that  they  fall; 
"  And  nothing  more  (in  uprbars)  men  can  pleafe, 
m  Than  when  they  fee  their  woes  not  worft  of  all. 

Com.  "  Our  friend's  misfortune  doth  increafe  our  own. 

Cic.  "  But  ours  of  others  will  not  be  acknown. 

Com.  M  Yet  one  man's  forrow  will  another  touch. 

Cic.  Ay,  when  himfelf  will  entertain  none  fuch. 

Com.  "   Another's  tears    draw  tears  from  forth  our 
eyes. 

Cic.  "  And  choice  of  ftreams  the  greateft  river  dries. 

Corn.   When  fand  within  a  whirlpool  lies  unwet, 
My  tears  fhall  dry,  and  I  my  grief  forget. 

Ck.    What  boot    your  tears,    or  what  avails    your 
forrow 
Againft  th'inevitabie  dart  of  death? 
Think  you  to  move  with  lamentable  plaints 
Per£phone,  or  Pluto's  ghaftly  fpirits, 
To  make  him  live  that's  locked  in  his  tomb, 
And  wand'reth  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  r 
Si  No,  no,  Cornelia,  Charon  takes  not  pain 
44   To  ferry  thofe  that  muft  be  fetch 'd  again. 

Corn.  Proferpina  indeed  negle&s  my  plaints, 

And 
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And  hell  itfelf  is  deaf  to  my  laments. 

Unprofitably  mould  I  wafte  my  tears, 

If  over  Pompey  I  fhould  weep  to  death, 

With  hope  to  have  him  be  reviv'd  by  them. 

Weeping  avails  not,  therefore  do  I  weep. 

Great  lories  greatly  are  to  be  deplor'd, 

The  lofs  is  great  that  cannot  be  reftor'd. 

Cic.  "  Nought  is  immortal  underneath  the  fun, 

M  All  things  are  fubjed  to  death's  tyranny  : 

"  Both  clowns  and  kings  one  felf-fame  courfe  muft  run, 

*'  And  whatsoever  lives,  is  fure  to  die. 

Then  wherefore  mourn  you  for  your  hufband's  death, 

Sith  being  a  man,  he  was  ordain'd  to  die  ? 

Since  Jove's  own  fons,  retaining  human  fhape,. 

No  more  than  wretched  we,  their  death  could  'fcape. 
'Brave  Scipio,  your  famous  anceilor, 

That  Rome's  high  worth  to  Africk  did  extend  5  _ 

And  thofe  two  Scipios  (that  in  perfon  fought 

Before  the  fearful  Carthaginian  walls,) 

Both  brothers,  and  both  war's  fierce  light'ning  fires, 

Are  they  not  dead  ?  Yes,  and  their  death  (our  dearth) 

Hath  hid  them  both  embowel'd  in  the  earth. 

And  thofe  great  cities,  whofe  foundations  reached 
From  deepeft   hell,  and  with  their  tops  touch'd  heaven  ; 
Whofe  lofty  towers  like  thorny -pointed  fpears, 
Whofe  temples,  palaces,  and  walls  emboli, 
In  power  and  force,  and  fiercenefs,  feem'd  to  threat 
The  tired  world,  that  trembled  with  their  weight  ; 
In  one  day's  fpace  (to  our  eternal  moans) 
Have  we  not  feen  them  turn'd  to  heaps  of  ftones  ? 

Carthage  can  witnefs,  and  thou,  heaven's  hand- work. 
Fair  Ilium,  razed  by  the  conquering  Greeks ;  ■. 
Whofe  ancient  beauty,  worth  and  weapons,  feem'd 
Sufficient  t'  have  tam'd  the  Myrmidons. 
"  But  whatfoe'e*  hath  been  begun,  mufl  end. 
•'  Death  (haply  that  our  willingnefs  doth  fee) 
"  With  brandifh'd  dart  doth  make  the  £aifage  free  ; 
"  And  timelefs  doth  our  fouls  to  Pluto  fetid. 

Com.  Would  death  had  fleep'd  his  dart  in  Lerna's 
blood, 
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That  I  were  drownM  in  the  Tartarian  deeps. 
I  am  an  offering  fit  for  Acheron. 
.A  match  more  equal  never  could  be  made, 
Than  I,  and  Pompey,  in  th'  Elyfian  (hade. 

Cic.  «'  Death's  always  ready,  and  our  time  is  known 
"  To  be  at  heaven's  difpofe,  and  not  our  own. 

Com.  Can  we  be  over-hafty  to  good  hap  ? 

Cic.  What  good  expecl  we  ijh  a  fiery  gap  ? 

Corn.    To    'fcape   the   fears  that    follow    Fortune's 
glances. 

Cic,  "  A  noble  mind  doth  never  fear  mifchances. 

Corn.  "  A  noble  mind  difdaineth  fervitude. 

Cic.  Can  bondage  true  nobility  exclude  ? 

Com.  How  if  I  do,  or  fuffer  that  I  would  not  ? 

Cic.  "  True  noblefs  never  doth  the  thing  it  mould 
not. 

Corn.  Then  muft  I  die  ?     Cic.  Yet  dying  think  this 
ftill  ; 
44  No  fear  of  death  mould  force  us  to  do  ill. 

Com.  If  death  be  fuch,  why  is  your  fear  fo  rife  ? 

Cic.  My  works  will  fliew  I  never  fear'd  my  life. 

Corn.  And  yet  you  will  not  that  (in  our  diftrefs,) 
We  afk  death's  aid  to  end  life's  wretchednefs. 

Cic.  "  We  neither  ought  to  urge,  nor  afk  a  thing, 
"  Wherein  we  fee  fo  much  afTurance  lies. 
"  But  if  perhaps  fome  fierce  offended  king, 
4i  (To  fright  us)  fet  pale  death  before  our  eyes, 
"  To  force  us  do  that  goes  againft  our  heart  ; 
"  'Twere  more  than  bafe  in  us  to  dread  his  dart. 
"  But  when  for  fear  of  an  enfuing  ill, 
"  We  feek  to  fhorten  our  appointed  race, 
"  Then  'tis   (for  fear)    that  we  ourfelves  do  kill, 
"  So  fond  we  are  to  fear  the  world's  difgrace. 

Com.  'Tis  not  for  frailty,  or  faint  cowardice, 
That  men  (to  fhun  mifchances)  feek  for  death  ; 
But  rather  he  that  feeks  it,  fhows  himfelf 
Of  certain  courage  'gainft  uncertain  chance. 
"  He  that  retires  not  at  the  threats  of  death, 
u  Is  not,  as  are  the  vulgar,  flight] y  frayed. 

"  For 
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Ci  For  heaven  itfelf,  nor  hell's  infectious  breath, 

*'  The  refolute  at  any  time  have  Hayed . 

**  And  (footh  to  fay)  why  fear  we,  when  we  fee, 

"  The  thing  we  fear,  lefs  than  the  fear  to  be  ? 

Then  let  me  die,  my  liberty  to  fave, 

For  'tis  a  death  to  live  a  tyrant's  fiave. 

Cic.  Daughter,  beware  how  you  provoke  the  heavens, 
Which  in  our  bodies  (as  a  tower  of  flrength) 
Have  plac'd  our  fouls,  and  fortify'd  the  fame  ; 
As  difcreet  princes  fet  their  garrifons, 
In  ftrongeft  places  of  their  provinces. 
"  Now,  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man, 
"  At  fuch  a  king's  departure  or  deceafe, 
"  To  leave  the  place,  and  falfify  his  faith ; 
"  So  in  this  cafe,  we  ought  not  to  furrender 
"  That  dearer  part,  till  heaven  itfelf  command  it. 
"  For  as  they  lent  us  life  to  do  us  pleafure, 
u  So  look  they  for  return  of  fuch  a  treafure. 

CHORUS. 
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Or  on  her  nurje-like  back  fufiains, 
"  Up07i  the  vji  11  of  heaven  doth  vjait, 

"  And  doth  no  more  than  it  ordains. 
"  All  fortunes,  all  felicities, 

*'  Upon  their  motion*  do  depend  : 
**  And  from  the  far s  doth  fill  arife 

*'  Both  their  beginning  and  their  end, 
"  The  m.narchies,  that  cover  all 

"  This  earthly  round  voith  majefly, 
*4  Have  both  their  rifing  and  their  fall 

a  prom  heaven  and  heaven  s  variety. 
"  Frail  men,   or  ?nan's  more  frail  defence* 

u  Had  never  povjer  to  praclife  fays 
"  Of  this  celefial  infiuence, 

"  That  governeth  and  guides  cur  days. 

No  cloud  but  *will  be  over-cafl  % 

"  And  what  now  fourijheth,    muji  fade, 
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"  And  that  that  fades,  revive  at   la  ft, 
u  To  fiourijh  as  it  fir  ft  was  made. 
**  ¥  he  forms  of  things  do  never  die, 

"  Becaufe  the  matter  that   remains , 
**  Reforms  another  thing  thereby, 

"  That  ft  ill  the  former  fhape  retains. 
se  The  rcundnefs  of  two  hew  Is  crofs-caft, 

"  (So  they  with  equal  pace  be  aim^d,) 
46  Shows  their  beginning  by  their  la  ft, 

*  \  Which   by  old  nature  is  new-fratnd. 
*'  So  peopled  cities,  that  of  yore 

"  Were  difert  field  where  none  would  bide% 
*'  Become  for faken  as  before, 

"  Yet  after  are  re-ediffd. 
Perceive  we  not  a  petty  vein, 

Cut  from  a  fpring  by  chance  or  art, 
Engendreth  fountains,  vj hence  again 

Thofe  fountains  do  to  foods  convert? 
Thofe  foods  to  waves,  thofe  waves   to  feasy 

That  oft  exceed  their  wonted  bounds  : 
And  yet  thofe  feas    (as  heavens  pleafe) 

Return  to  fpring s  by  under -grounds. 
E^enfo  our  city  (in  her  prime) 

Prefcribing  princes  every  thing, 
Is  novo  fubdud  by  conqueri?ig  time, 

And  liveth  fubjeft  to  a   king. 
And  yet  perhaps   the  fun-bright  crown, 

That  now  the  tyrant  ls  head  doth  deck? 
May  turn  to  Rome  with  true  renown, 

If  fortune  chance  but  once  to   check. 
The  ft  ate  ly  walls  that  once  vjere  reard, 

And  by   a  Jhepherd^s  hands   ere  it, 
(With  haplefs  brothers  hlcod  befmear\i) 

Shall  Jbcw  by  whom  they  vjere  infeft* 
And  once  more  unjuft  Tarqui7i>  s  frown 

(With  arrogance  and  rage  inflamed) 
Shall  keep  the  Roman  valour  dovjn, 

And  Rome  itfelf  a  while  be  tam'd. 
And  chafteft  Lucrece  once  again 

^Becaufe  her  name  diflonourd  flood) 
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Shall  by  h  erf  elf  be  carelefs  Jlain9 

And  make  a  river  of  her  blood  1 
Scorning  her  foul  a  feat  Jhould  build 

Within  a  body  bafely  feen 
By  jhamelefs  rape  to  be  defiFd, 

That  erft  wo  as  clear  as  heaven's  queen. 
'But,  heavens ,  as  tyranny  fh a 11 yoke 

Our  dafiard  hearts  voith  fervile  thrall ; 
So  grant  your  plagues    (which  they  provoke) 

May  light  upon  them  once^  for  all. 
And  let  another  Brutus  rife9 

Bravely  to  fight  in  Rome^s  defence,] 
To  free  our  tovon  from  tyranny. 

And  tyrannous  proud  infolence. 


ACT      III. 

Cornelia,  Chorus* 

TH  E  chearful  cock  (the  fad  night's  comforter) 
Waiting  upon  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
Doth  fmg  to  fee  how  Cynthia  fhrinks  her  horn, 
While  Clytie  takes  her  progrefs  to  the  eaft. 
Where  wringing  wet  with  drops  of  filver  due, 
Her  -wonted  tears  of  love  fhe  doth  renew. 
The  wand'ring  fwallow,  with  her  broken  fong, 
The  country-wench  unto  her  work  awakes ; 
While  Cytherea  fighing  walks  to  feek        „  * 
Her  murder'd  love  transform' d  into  a  rofe. 

Whom  (though  fhe  fee)  to  crop  fhe  kindly  fears  $ 
Eut  (kiffing)  fighs,  and  dews  him  with  her  tears. 
Sweet  tears  of  love,  remembrancers  to  time, 
Time  pafl  with  me,  that  am  to  tears  converted  ; 
Wh'ofe  mournful  pafhons  dull  the  morning's  joys, 
Whofe  fweeter  fleeps  are  turn'd  to  fearful  dreams. 
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And  whofe  firft  fortunes,  (fiird  with  all  diftrefs) 

Afford  no  hope  of  future  happinefs. 
Eut  what  difaftrous  or  hard  accident 
Hath  bath'd  your  blubber'd  eyes  in  bitter  tears, 
That  thus  confort  me  in  my  mifery  ? 
Why  do  you  beat  your  breafls  ?  why  mourn  you  fo  ? 

Say,  gentle  fillers,  tell  me,  and  believe 

It  grieves  me  that  I  know  not  why  you  grieve. 

Chr.  O  poor  Cornelia,  have  not  we  good  caufe, 
For  former  wrongs  to  furnifh  us  with  tears  ? 

Corn.  O,  but  1  fear  that  Fortune  feeks  new  flaws, 
And  Hill  (unfatisfy'd)  more  hatred  bears. 

Chor.  Wherein  can  Fortune  farther  injure  us, 
Now  we  have  loft  our  conquer'd  liberty, 
Cur  common- wealth,  our  empire,  and  our  honours, 
Under  this  cruel  Tarquin's  tyranny  ? 
Under  this  outrage  now  are  all  our  goods,. 
Where  fcattered  they  run  by  land  and  fea 
(Like  exiPd  us)  from  fertile  Italy, 
To  proudeft  Spain,  or  pooreft  Getuly. 

Cent.  And  will  the  heavens,  that  have  fo  oft  defended 
Our  Roman  walls  from  fury  of  fierce  kings, 
Not  once  again  return  our  fenators, 
That  from  the  Libyck  plains  and  Spanifh   fields, 
With  fearlefs  hearts  do  guard  our  Roman  hopes  ? 
Will  they  not  once  again  encourage  them 
To  rill  our  fields  with  blood  of  enemies, 
And  bring  from  Africk  to  our  Capitol, 
Upon  their  helms,  the  empire  that  is  dole  ? 

Then  home- born  houfhold  gods,  and  ye  good  fpirits, 
To  whom  in  doubtful  things  we  feek  accefs, 
By  whom  our  family  hath  been  adorn'd, 
And  graced  with  the  name  of  African  ; 
Do  ye  vouchfafe  that  this  victorious  title 
Be  not  expired  in  Cornelia's  blood  ; 
And  that  my  father  now  (in  th'  Africk  wars) 
Thefelf-fame  ftile  by  conqueft  may  continue. 
But,    wretched  that  I  am,  alas,  I  fear-— 

Chor.  What  fear  you,  Madam  ? 

Com. 
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Corn.  That  the  frowning  heavens 
Oppofe  themfelves  againfl  us  in  their  wrath. 

Chor.  Our  lofs  (I  hope)  hath  fatisfy'd  their  ire. 

Corn,  O  no,  our  lofs  lifts" Caefar's  fortunes  higher. 

Chor.  Fortune  is  fickle. 

Corn.  But  hath  faiPd  him  never. 

Chor.  The  more  unlike  fhe  mould  continue  ever. 

Corn.  My  fearful  dreams  do-  my  defpairs  redouble. 

Chor.  Why   fuiFer   you    vain   dreams  .your  head  to 
trouble  ? 

Corn.  Who  is  not  troubled  with  flrange  vifions  ? 

Chor.  That  of  our  fpirit  are  but  illufions. 

Corn.    God    grant  thefe   dreams  to  good  effect   be 
brought. 

Chor.  We  dream  by  night  what  we  by  day   have 
thought. 

Corn.  The  filent  night,  that  long  had  fojourned. 
Now  'gan  to  call  her  fable  mantle  off, 
And  now  the  fleepy  wain-man  foftly  drove 
His  flow-pac'd  team,  that  long  had  travelled  ; 
When  (like  a  flumber,  if  you  term  it  fo) 
A  dulnefs,  that  difpofeth  us  to  reft, 
'Gan  clofe  the  windows  of  my  watchful  eyes,. 
Already  tir'd  and  loaden  with  my  tears ; 
And  lo  (methought)  came  gliding  by  my  bed, 
The  ghoft  of  Pompey,  with  a  ghaftly  look  ; 
All  pale  and  brawn-fall'n,  not  in  triumph  borne 
Amongft  the  conquering  Romans,  as  w^  us'd, 
When  he  (enthroniz'd)   at  his  feet  beheld 
Great  emperors,  fail  bound  in  chains  of  brafs. 
But  all  amaz'd',  with  fearful  hollow  eyes, 
His  hair  and  beard  deform'd  with  blood  and  fweat,1 
Calling  a  thin  courfe  linfel  o'er  his  moulders, 
That  tore  in  pieces  trail'd  upon  the  ground, 
And,  gnaming  of  his  teeth,  unlock'd  his  jaws, 
Which  flightly  cover'd  with  a  fcarce-feen  fkin, 
This  folemn  tale  he  fadly  did  begin. 

Sleep'ft  thou  Cornelia  ?  fleep'ft  thou,  gentle  wife, 
And  feefl  thy  father's  mifery  and  mine  ? 
Wake,  deareft  fweet,  and  o'er  our  fepulchres 
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In  pity  fliow  thy  lateft  love  to  us. 
Such  hap  as  ours  attendeth  on  my  Tons, 
The  felf-fame  foe  and  fortune  following  them. 
Send  Sextus  over  to  fome  foreign  nation, 
Far  from  the  common  hazard  of  the  wars ; 
That  (being  yet  fav'd)  he  may  attempt  no  more 
To  'venge  the  valour  that  is  try'd  before. 

He  faid,  andfuddenly  a  trembling  horror, 
A  chill  cold  fhivering   (fettled  in  my  veins) 
Brake  up  my  flumber  ;  when  I  ope'd  my  lips 
Three  times  to  cry,  but  could  nor  cry,  nor  fpeak. 
I  mov'd  mine  head,  and  flung  abroad  mine  arms 
To  entertain  him,  but  his  airy  fpirit 
Beguiled  mine  embracements,  and  (unkind) 
L,eft  me  embracing  nothing  but  the  wind. 

O  valiant  foul,  when  fhall  this  foul  of  mine 
Come  vifit  thee  in  the  Elyfian  fhades  ? 
O  deareft  life,    or  when  fhall  fweeteft  death 
Diflblve  the  fatal  trouble  of  my  days, 
And  blefs  me  with  my  Pompey's  company  ? 
But  may  my  father,  (  O  extreme  mifhap  !) 
And  fuch  a  number  of  brave  regiments, 
Made  of  fo  many  expert  foldiers, 
That  lov'd  our  liberty,  and  follow'd  him/ 
Be  fo  difcomfited  ?  O  would  it  were  but  an  illufion  ! 

Cbor.  Madam,  never  fear. 
Nor  let  a  fenfelefs  idol  of  the  night 
Encreafe  a  more  than  needful  fear  in  you. 

Cor.  My  fear  proceeds  not  of  an  idle  dream, 
For  'tis  a  truth  that  hath  aftonifh'd  me. 
J  faw  great  Pompey,  and  I  heard  him  fpeak  ; 
And  thinking  to  embrace  him,  ope'd  mine  arms, 
When  drowfy  fleep,  that  wak'd  me  at  unwares, 
Did  with  his  flight  unclofe  my  fearful  eyes 
So  fuddenly,  that  yet  methinks  I  fee  him. 
Howbeit  I  cannot  touch  him,  for  he  Hides 
More  fwiftly  from  me  than  the  ocean  glides. 

Chor.    "  Thefe  are   vain   thoughts,    or  melancholy 
ihows, 
£   That  wont  to  haunt  and  trace  by  cloifter'd  tombs  : 

"   Which 
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%t  Which  eath  appear  in  fad  and  ftrange  difguifes 
"  To  penfive  minds,  deceived  with  their  fhadows  ; 
"  They  counterfeit  the  dead  in  voice  and  figure, 
"  Divining  of  our  future  miferies. 
"  For  when  our  foul  the  body  hath  difgag'd, 
"  It  feeks  the  common  paffage  of  the  dead, 
"  Down  by  the  fearful  gates  of  Acheron  ; 
"  Where  when  it  is  by  ^Eacus  adjudg'd, 
"  It  either  turneth  to  the  Stygian  lake, 
46  Or  flays  for  ever  in  th'Elyfian  fields  -3 
"  And  ne'er  returneth  to  the  corfe  interr'd, 
"  To  walk  by  night;  or  make  the  wife  afraid. 
f*  None  but  inevitable  conquering  death 
"  Defcends  to  hell,  with  hope  to  rife  again  ; 
"  For  ghofts  of  men  are  lockM  in  fiery  gates, 
"  Faft  guarded  by  a  fell  remorfelefs  moniter. 
M  And  therefore  think  not  it  was  Pompey's  fprite, 
"  JBut  fome  falfe  Daemon  that  beguil'd  your  fight.  [Ex. 
Enter  Cicero. 

Cic.  Thou,   O  world's    queen  !    O  town  that  didft 
Thy  conquering  arms  beyond  the  ocean,  [extend 

And  throng'dft  thy  conquefts  from  the  Libyan  mores, 
Down  to  the  Scythian  fwift-foot  fearlefs  porters, 
Thou  art  embas'd  ;  and  at  this  inftant  yield'fl 
Thy  proud  neck  to  a  miferable  yoke. 
Rome,  thou  art  tam'd,    and  th'earth  dew'd  with  thy 

blood, 
Doth,  laugh  to  fee  how  thou  art  fignioriz'd. 
The  force  of  heaven  exceeds  thy  former  ftrength  : 
For  thou  that  wont*ft  to  tame  and  conquer  all, 
Art  conquer' d  now  with  an  eternal  fall. 

Now  fhalt  thou  march  (thy  hands  fail  bound  behind 
thee) 
Thy  head  hung  down,  thy  cheeks  with  tears  befprenr, 
Before  the  vi&or  ;  while  thy  rebel  fon, 
With  crowned  front  triumphing  follows  thee. 
Thy  braveft  captains,  whofe  courageous  hearts 
{ Join'd  with  the  right)   did  reinforce  our  hopes, 
Now  murder'd  lie  for  fowl  to  feed  upon, 

Petreus* 
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Petreus,  Cato,  and  Scipio  are  flain, 

And  Juba,  that  amongfl  the  Moors  did  reign. 

Now  you,   whom  both  the  gods  and  fortune's  grace" 
Hath  fav'd  from  danger  in  thefe  furious  broils, 
Forbear  to  tempt  the  enemy  again, 
For  fear  you  feel  a  third  calamity. 
Csefar  is  like  a  brightly-flaming  blazer 
That  fiercely  burns  a  houfe  already  fir  d ; 
And  ceafelefs  launching  out  on  every  fide, 
Confumes  the  more,  the  more  you  feek  to  quench  it, 
Still  darting  fparkles,  till  it  find  a  train 
To  feize  upon,  and  then  it  flames  amain. 

The  men,  the  fhips,  wherewith  poor  Rome  affronts 
him, 
All  powerlefs,  give  proud  Caefar's  wrath  free  paflage. 
Nought  can  refift  him,  all  the  power  we  raife, 
Turns  but  to  our  misfortune,  and  his  praife. 

'Tis  thou,  O  Rome,  that  nurs'd  his  infolence  ; 
'Tis  thou,  O  Rome,  that  gav'fl  him  firfl  the  fword, 
Which  murd'rer-like  againfl  thyfelf  he  draws, 
And  violates  both  God  and  Nature's  laws. 

Like  moral  Efop's  mifled  country  fwain, 
That  found  a  ferpent  pining  in  the  fnow  ; 
And  full  of  foolifh  pity  took  it  up, 
And  kindly  laid  it  by  his  houfhold  fire,. 
Till  (waxen  warm)  it  nimbly  'gan  to  flir, 
And  flung  to  death  the  fool  that  fofler'd  her. 

G  gods  !  that  once  had  care  of  thefe  our  walls r 
And  fearlefs  kept  us  from  th'  aflault  of  foes ; 
Great  Jupiter,  to  whom  our  Capitol 
So  many   oxen  yearly  facrific'd; 
Minerva,  Stator,  and  flout  Thracian  Mars, 
Father,  to  good   Quirinus  our  firft  founder  ; 
To  what  intent  have  ye  prefer/ d  our  town, 
This  flately  town,  fo  often  hazarded 
Againfl  the  Samnites,  Sabins,  and  fierce  Latins  ? 
Why,  from  once  footing  in  our  fortreffes, 
Have  ye  repell'd  the  lufly  warlike  Gauls  ? 
Why  from  MolofTus  and  falfe  Hanibal, 
Have  ye  referv'd  the  noble  Romulifts  ? 
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Or  why  from  Cat'line's  lewd  confpiracies 
PrefervM  ye  Rome  by  my  prevention, 
To  caft  fo  foon  a  ftate  fo  long  defended, 
Into  the  bondage  where  (enthraPd)  we  pine  ? 
To  ferve  (no  ftranger,  but  amongft  us)    one 
That  with  blind  frenzy  buildeth  up  his  throne  ? 

But  if  in  us  be  any  vigour  refting, 
If  yet  our  hearts  retain  one  drop  of  blood, 
Ccefar,  thou  fhalt  not  vaunt  thy  conqueft  long, 
Nor  longer  hold  us  in  this  fervitude. 
Nor  fhalt  thou  bathe  thee  longer  in  our  blood: 
For  I  divine,  that  thou*  mull  vomit  it, 
Like  to  a  cur  that  carrion  hath  devour'd, 
And  cannot  reft  until  his  maw  be  fcour'd. 

Think'ft  thou  to  figniorize,  or  be  the  king 
Of  fuch  a  number,  nobler  than  thyfelf  ? 
Or  think'ft  thou  Romans  bear  fuch  daftard  hearts^ 
To  let  thy  tyranny  be  unreveng'd  ? 
No  ;  for  methinks  I  fee  the  fhame,  the  grief, 
The  rage,  the  hatred  that  they  have  conceiv'd, 
And  many  a  Roman  fword  already  drawn, 
T'enlarge  the  liberty  that  thou  ufurp'ft. 
And  thy  difmember'd  body  (ftab'd  and  torn,) 
Drag'd  through  the  ftreets,  difdained  to  be  borne.   [Exl 
Enter  Philip  and  Cornelia. 

Phil.  Amongft  the  reft  of  mine  extreme  mifhaps, 
I  find  my  fortune  not  the  leaft  in  this, 
That  I  have  kept  my  mafter  company, 
Both  in  his  life,  and  at  his  lateft  hour, 
Pompey  the  great,  whom  I  have  honoured 
With  true  devotion,  both  alive  and  dead. 

One  felf-fame  fhip   contain' d  us,  when  I  faw 
The  murd'ring  Egyptians  bereave  his  life  ; 
And  when  the  man  that  had  afright  the  earth, 
Did  homage  to  it  with  his  deareft  blood. 
O'er  whom  I  fhed  full  many  a  bitter  tear, 
And  did  perform  his  exequies  with  fighs  : 
And  on  the  ftrand  upon  the  river  fide 
(Where  to  my  fighs  the  waters  feem'd  to  turn) 
I  v/ove  a  coffin  for  his  corfe  of  feggs, 

That 
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That  with  the  wind  did  wave  like  bannerets. 
And  laid  his  body  to  be  burn'd  thereon  ; 
Which  when  it  was  confunVd,  I  kindly  took, 
And  fadly  clos'd  within  an  earthen  urn 
The  afhy  reliques  of  his  haplefs  bones. 
Which  having  'fcap'd  the  rage  of  wind  and  fea, 
I  bring  to  fair  Cornelia,  to  interr 
Within  his  elders  tomb  thar  honour'd  her. 

Corn.  Ah  me  !  what  fee  I  ?     Phil.  Pompey's  tender 
bones, 
Which  (in  extremes)    an  earthen  urn  containeth. 

Com.   O  fweet,  dear,  deplorable  cinders  ! 
O  miferable  woman,  living,   dying  ! 
O  poor  Cornelia  !  born  to  be  diftrefs'd, 
Why  liv'fl  thou  toiPd,  that  (dead)   might'ft  lie  at  reft  ? 
O  faithlefs  hands,   that  under  cloak  of  love 
Did  entertain  him,  to  torment  him  fo  ! 
O  barbarous,  v  iuman,  hateful  traitors  ! 
This   your  diiloyal  dealing  hath  defam'd 
Your  king,  and  his  inhofpitable  feat, 
Of  the  extreameft  and  mofl  odious  crime, 
That  'gainft  the  heavens  might  be  imagined. 
For  ye  have  baflly  broke  the  law  of  arms, 
And  out-rag'd  over  an  afflicted  foul  ; 
Murder'd  a  man  that  did  fubmit  himfelf, 
And  injured  him  that  ever  us'd  you  kindly. 
For  which  mifdeed,  be  Egypt  peflered 
With  battle,  famine,  and   perpetual  plagues.  . 
Let  afpics,   ferpents,   fnakes,  and  Libyan  bears, 
Tigers,  and  lions,  breed  with  you  for   ever. 
And  let  fair    Nilus   (wont  to  nurfe  your  corn) 
Cover  your  land  with  toads  and  crocodiles, 
r\  hat  may  infecl,  devour,  and  murder  you. 
Elfe  earth  make  way,  and  hell  receive  them  quick, 
A  hateful  race,  'mongft  whom  there  doth  abide 
All  treafon,  luxury  and  homicide. 
•  Phil.  Ceafe  thefe  laments.     Corn.    I  do  but  what  I 

ought 
To  mourn  his  death.     Phil.  Alas !  that  profits  nought. 
Corn.  Will  heaven  let  treafon  be  unpuniflied  ? 

Phil. 
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Phil.  Heav'ns  will  perform  what  they  have  promifed. 

Corn.  I  fear  the  heavens  will  not  hear  our  prayer. 
Phil.  The  plaints  of  men  opprefs'd  do  pierce  the  air. 

Com.  Yet   Caefar  liveth  ftill.     Phil.  "  Due  punifti- 
ment 
"  Succeeds  not  always  after  an  offence  : 
"  For  oftentimes  'tis  for  our  chaftifement 
u  That  heaven  doth  with  wicked  men  difpenfe, 
"  That  when  they  lift,  they  may  with  ufury, 
M  For  all  mifdeeds  pay  home  the  penalty. 

Com.  This  is  the  hope  that  feeds  my  haplefs  days, 
Elfe  had  my  life  been  long  ago  expired. 
I  truft  the  gods,   that  fee  our  hourly  wrongs, 
Will  fire  his  fhameful  body  with  their  flames  ; 
Except  fome  man  (refolved)  mail  conclude, 
With  Caefar 's  death  to  end  our  fervitude. 

Elfe  (god  to  fore)  my  felf  may  live  to  fee 
His  tired  corfe  lie  toiling  in  his  blood  : 
Gor'd  with  a  thoufand  ilabs,  and  round  about 
The  wronged  people  leap  for  inward  joy. 
And  then  come  Murder  3  then  come  ugly  Death ; 
Then  Lethe  open  thine  infernal  lake, 
I'll  down  with  joy  :  becaufe  before  I  dy'd, 
Mine  eyes  have  feen  what  I  in  heart  defir'd. 
Pompey  may  not  revive,  and  (Pompey  dead) 
Let  me  but  fee  the  murd'rer  murdered, 

Phil.  Caefar  bewail' d  his  death. 

Com.  His  death  he  mourn'd, 
Whom  while  he  liv'd,  to  live  like  him  he  fcom'd* 

Phil.  He  punifhed  his  murd'rers. 

Com.  Who  murder'd  him, 
But  he  that  followed  Pompey  with  the  fword  ? 
Pie  murder'd  Pompey  that  purfu'd  his  death, 
And  call  the  plot  to  catch  him  in  the  trap. 
He  that  of  his  departure  took  the  fpoil, 
WThofe  fell  ambition   (founded  firft  in  blood) 
By  nought  but  Pompey's  life  could  be  withftood. 

Phil.  Photis  and  falie  Achillas  he  beheaded. 

Com.    That  was,  becaufe  that  Pompey  being  their 
friend, 

They 
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They  had  determin'd  once  of  Caefar's  end. 

Phil.  What  got  he  by  his  death  ? 

Corn.  Supremacy. 

Phil.  Yet  Cacfar  fpeaks  of  Pompey  honourably. 

Corn.  Words  are  but  wind,  nor  meant  he  what  he 
fpoke. 

Phil.  He  will  not  let  his  ftatutes  to  be  broke. 
'  Com.  By  which  difguife   (whate'er  he  doth  pretend) 
His  own  from  being  broke  he  doth  defend  : 
And  by  the  trains  wherewith  he  us  allures, 
His  own  eflate  more  firmly  he  afiures. 

Phil.  He  took  no  pleafure  in  his  death,  you  fee. 

Corn.  Beeaufe  himfelf  of  life  did  not  bereave  him. 

Phil.  Nay,  he  was  mov'd  with  former  amity. 

Corn.   He  never  trufled  him  but  to  deceive  him. 
But,  had  he  lov'd  him  with  a  love  unfeign'd, 
Yet  had  it  been  a  vain  and  truftlefs  league  : 
"  For  there  is  nothing  in  the  foul  of  man 
"  So  firmly  grounded,  as  can  qualify 
"  Th'inextinguifhable  thirft  of  figniory. 
*'  Not  heaven's  fear,  nor  country's  facred  love, 
"  Not  ancient  laws,  nor  nuptial  chafte  defire, 
"  Refpeft  of  blood,  or  (that  which  moll  mould  move,) 
"  The  inward  zeal  that  nature  doth  require  : 
"  All  thefe,  nor  any  thing  we  can  devife, 
"  Can  flop  the  heart  refolv'd  to  tyrannize. 

Phil.  I  fear  your  griefs  increafe  with  this  difcourfe. 

Corn.  My  griefs  are  fuch,  as  hardly  can  be  worfe. 

Phil.  "  Time  calmeth  all  things. 

Corn.  No  time  qualifies 
My  doleful  fpirit's  endlefs  miferies. 
My  grief  is  like  a  rock,  whence  ceafelefs  ftrain 
Frefh  fprings  of  water  at  my  weeping  eyes  ; 
Still  fed  by  thoughts,  like  floods  with  winter's  rain  : 
For  when  to  eafe  th'  oppreffion  of  my  heart, 
I  breathe  an  autumn  forth  of  fiery  fighs, 
Yet  herewithall  my  pamon  neither  dies, 
Nor  drys  the  heat  the  moiflure  of  mine  eyes. 

Phil.  Can  nothing  then  recure  thefe  endlefs  tears-? 

Corn.  Yes,  news  of  Caefar's  death  that  med'cine  bears. 

Phil. 
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Phil.  Madam,  beware  ;  for  mould  jie  hear  of  this, 
■iis  wrath  againft  you  'twill  exafperate. 

Com.  I  neither  Hand  in  fear  of  him  nor  his. 

Phil.  'Tis  policy  to  fear  a  powerful  hate. 

Com.  What  can  he  do  ? 

Phil.  Madam,  what  cannot  men 
That  have  the  power  to  do  what  pleafeth  them  ? 

Com.  He  can  do  me  no  mifchief  that  1  dread. 

Phil.    Yes,  caufe  your  death. 

Com.  Thrice  happy  were  I   dead. 

Phil.  With  rigorous  torments — 

Com.  Let  him  torture  me, 
Pull  me  in  pieces,  famifh,  fire  me  up, 
Fling  me  alive  into  a  lion's  den  ;     - 
There  is  no  death  fo  hard  torments  me  (o, 
As  his  extreme  triumphing  in  our  woe. 

But  if  he  will  torment  me,  let  him  then 
Deprive  me  wholly  of  the  hope  of  death  ; 
For  I  had  died  before  the  fall  of  Rome, 
And  flept  with  Pompey  in  the  peaceful  deeps, 
Save  that  I  live  in  hope  to  fee  ere  long, 
That  Caefar's  death  mall  fatisfy  his  wrong. 

CHORUS, 

FORTUNE    in  power   imperious, 
Us*d  o^er  the  world  and  worldlings  thus 

to  tyrannize, 
When  Jhe  hath  heaped  htr  gifts  on  us, 

away  Jhe  flies* 
Her  feet  more  fwift  than  is  the  wi?jd, 
Are   more  inconflant  in  their  kind 

than  autumn's  blafls  ; 
A  woman's  fhape,  a  woman's  mind, 

that  feldom  lafls* 
One  while  fhe  bends  her  angry  brow, 
And  of  no  labour  will  allow  : 

Another  while 
She  fleers  again,  I  know)  not  how, 

fill  to  beguile. 

Fickle 
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Fickle  in   our  adverfities, 

And  fickle  when  our  fortu?ies  rife, 

Jhe  feoffs   at  us  ; 
That  (blind  herfelf)    can  blear  our  eyes, 

to  truft  her  thus. 
The  fun  that  lends  the  earth  his  lights 
Beheld  her  never  over-night 

lye  calmly  dowu^ 
But  in  the  morning  following,  might 

perceive  her  frown* 
She  hath  not  only  power  and  will, 
T^abufe  the  vulgar  wanting  Jkill  $ 

but  when  Jhe  lift, 
To  kings  and  clowns  doth  equal  ill, 

without  reft  ft. 
Mifchance,  that  every  man  abhors, 
And  cares  for  crowned  emperors 

Jhe  doth  referve, 
As  for  the  pooreft  labourers, 

that  work  or  ftarve. 
The  merchant,  that  for  private  gain 
Doth  fend  his  fhips  to  pafs  the  main, 

upon  the  fhore, 
In  hope  he  /hall  his  wijh  obtain, 

doth  thee  adore* 
Upon  the  fea,  or  on  the  land, 
Where  health  or  wealth,  or  vines  do  ft  and, 

thou  canfi  do  much, 
And  often  help1  ft  the  helplefs  hands  ; 

thy  power  is  fuch. 
And  many  times    (difpos^d  to  jeftj 
*Gainft  one  vuhofe  power   and  caufe  is  beft, 

(thy  power  to  try  J, 
To  him  that  ne^er  put  fpear  in  reft, 

givfi  viclory. 
Tor  fo   the  Libyan  monarchy, 
That  with  Aufonian  blood  did  die 

eur  warlike  field, 
To  one  that  ne'er  got  viclory, 

vuas  urg*d  to  yield. 


So 
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So  noble  Marius,  Arpitis  friend,  * 

That  did  the  Latin  /late  defend 

from  Cymbrian  rage, 
Did  prove  thy  fury    in   the  e?zd, 

which  nought  could  ftwage. 
And  Pompey,   vjhofe  days  haply  led, 
So  long   thou  feenidjl  /'  have  favoured 

in  vain,  V/V  faid, 
When  the  Pharfalian  field  he  led, 

implored  thine  aid. 
Novo  Gafar  fvooln  vjith  honours   heat, 
Sits  Jigniorizing  in  her  feat, 

and  voill  not  fee        r~ 
That  Fortune  can  her  hopes  defeat, 

whatever  they  be. 
From    chance  is  nothing  franchifed  ; 
And  till  the  time  that   they  are  dead, 

is  no  man  blefi  ; 
He  only,  that  no  death  doth  dread, 

doth  live  at  reft. 

ACT    IV. 

CaJJius.     Decim.     Brutus. 

Cajfius. 

ACcurfed  Rome,  that  arm'ft  againft  thy  (elf 
A  tyrant's  rage,  and  mak'ft  a  wretch  thy  king. 
For  one  man's  pleafure   (O  injurious  Rome) 
Thy  children  'gainft  thy  children  thou  haft  arm'd  ; 
And  think'fl  not  of  the  rivers  of  their  blood, 
That  erft  were  fhed  to  fave  thy  liberty, 
Becaufe  thou  ever  hatedft  monarchy. 

Now  o'er  our  bodies  {tumbled  up  on  heaps, 
Like  cocks  of  hay  when  July  fhears  the  field) 
Thou  build'ft  thy  kingdom,  and  thou  feat'ft  thy  king. 

And 
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And  to  be  fervile  (which  torments  me  moft) 
Employeft  oar  lives,  and  lavifheft  our  blood. 
O  Rome,  accurfed  Rome,  thou  murd'refl  us, 
And  marTacrefl  thyfelf  in  yielding  thus. 

yet  are  there  gods,  yet  is  there  heaven  and  earth, 
That  feem  to  fear  a  certain  Thunderer  ? 
No,  no,  there  are  no  gods  ;  or  if  there  be, 
They  leave  to  fee  mto  the  world's  affairs  ; 
They  care  not  for  us,  nor  account  of  men, 
For  what  we  fee  is  done,  is  done  by  Chance. 
'Tis  Fortune  rules,  for  equity  and  right 
Have  neither  help  nor  grace  in  heaven's  fight. 

Scipio  hath  wrench 'd  a  fword  into  his  breaft, 
And  launc'd  his  bleeding  wound  into  the  fea. 
Undaunted  Cato  tore  his  intrails  out. 
Affranius  and  Fauftus  murder'd  dy'd. 
Juba  and  Petreus  fiercely  combating, 
Have  each  done  other  equal  violence. 
Our  army's  broken,  and  the  Libyan  bears 
Devour  the  bodies  of  our   citizens. 
The  conquering  tyrant,  high  in  Fortune's  grace, 
Doth  ride  triumphing  o'er  our  common-wealth  ; 
And  mournful  we  behold  him  bravely  mounted 
(With  ftern  looks)   in  his  chariot,  where  he  leads 
The  conquerd  honour  of  the  people  yok'd. 
So  Rome  to  Caefar  yields  both  power  and  pelf, 
And  o'er  Rome  Caefar  reigns  in  Rome  itfelf. 

But,    Brutus,  fhall  we  diffolutely  fit, 
And  fee  the  tyrant  live  to   tyrannize  ? 
Or  fhall  their  ghofts  that  dy'd  to  do  us  good, 
Plain  in  their  tombs  of  our  bafe  cowardice  ? 
Shall  lamed  foldiers,  and  grave  grty-hair'd  men, 
Point  at  us  in  their  bitter  tears,   and  fay, 
See  where  they  go  that  have  their  race  forgot  ! 
And  rather  chufe    (unarm'd)   to  ferve  with  ihame, 
Than  (arm'd)  to   fave  their  freedom  and  their  fame  ? 

Brut.    I  fwear  by    heaven,    the   Immortals  higheft 
,    throne, 
Their  temples,  altars,  and  their   images, 
To  fee   (for  one)  that  Brutus  fufifer  not 

His 
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His  ancient  liberty  to  be  reprefs'd. 

1  freely  march'd  with  Csefar  in  his  wars, 

Not  to  be  fubjecl,  but  to  aid  his  right. 

But  if  (envenom'd  with  ambitious  thoughts) 

He  lift  his  hand  imperioufly  o'er  us  ; 

If  he  determine  but  to  reign  in  Rome, 

Or  follow'd  Pompey  but  to  this  effect  ; 

Or  if  (thefe  civil  difcords  now  difiblv'd) 

He  render  not  the  empire  back  to  Rome, 

Then  mall  he  fee,  that  Brutus  this  day  bears 

The  felf-fame  arms  to  be  aveng'd  on  him  ; 

And  that  this  hand  (though  Caefar  blood  abhorr) 

Shall  toil  in  his,  which  I  am  forry  for. 

I  love,   I  love  him  dearly.     "  But  the  love 
"  That  men  their  country  and  their  birth-right  bear, 
"  Exceeds  all  loves ;  and  dearer  is  by  far 
"  Our  country's  love,  than  friends  or  children  are. 

Caf.  If  this  brave  care  be  nouriuYd  in  your  blood, 
Or  if  fo  frank  a  will  your  foul  poffefs, 

Why  hafte  we  not,  even  while  thefe  words  are  utter'dJj 
To  fheath  our  new-ground  fwords  in  Casfar's  throat  ? 
Why  fpend  we  day -light,  and  why  dies  he  not, 
That,  by  his  death,  we  wretches  may  revive  ?. 

We  ftay  too  long,  I  burn  till  I  be  there 
To  fee  this  maffacre,  and  fend  his  ghofl 

To  theirs,  whom  (fubtiiiy)  he  for  monarchy 

Made  fight  to  death  with  mow  of  liberty. 
Brut.  Yet  haply  he   (as  Sylla  whilom  did) 

When  he  hath  rooted  civil  war  from  Rome, 

Will  therewithall  difcharge  the  power  he  hath* 
Caf,  Casfar  and  Sylla,  .Brutus,  be  not  like. 

Sylla   (affaulted  by  the  enemy) 

Did  arm  himfelf  (but  in  his  own  defence) 

Againft  both  Cinna's  hofl  and  Marius  ; 

Whom  when  he  had  difcomfited  and  chas'd. 

And  of  his  fafety  throughly  was  aflur'd, 

He  laid  apart  the  pow'r  that  he  had  got, 

And  gave  up  rule,  for  he  dehYd  it  not, 

Wnere  Caefar,  that  in   filence  might  have  ilept, 

Nor  urg'd  by  aught- but  his  ambition, 
Vo  l.  XI,  E  Did 
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Did  break  into  the  heart  of  Italy ; 

And  like  rude  Brennus  brought  his  men  to  field, 

Travers'd  the  feas,  and  ihortly  after  (back'd 

With  wintered  foldiers  us'd  to  conquering,) 

He  aim'd  at  us,  bent  to  exterminate 

Who  ever  fought  to  intercept  his  flate. 

Now,   having  got  what  he  hath  gaped  for, 
(Dear  Brutus)  think  you  Caefar  fuch  a  child, 
Slightly  to  part  with  fo  great  figniory  ? 
Believe  it  not,  he  bought  it  dear,  you  know, 
And  travelled  too  far  to  leave  it  fo. 

Brut.  But  Caffius,  Caefar  is  not   yet  a  king. 

Cq/.  No,  but  diclator,  in  effect  as  much. 
He  doth  what  pleafeth  him,  a  princely  thing  ; 
And  wherein  differ  they  whofe  power  is  fuch  ? 

Brut.  He  is  not  bloody. 

Caf  But  by  bloody  jars 
He  hath  unpeopled  moil  part  of  the  earth. 
Both  Gaul  and  Africk  perihVd   by  his  wars  j 
Egypt,  Emathia,   Italy  and  Spain, 
Are  full  of  dead  mens  bones  by  Caefar  flain. 

Th'infedlious  plague,  and  famine's  bitternefs, 
Or  th'  ocean   (whom  no  pity  can  affwage) 
Though  they  contain  dead  bodies  numberlefs, 
Are  yet  inferior  to  Caefar's  rage  ; 
Who    (monfter-like)  with  his  ambition, 
Hath  left  more  tombs  than  ground  to  lay  them  on. 

Brut.    Soldiers   with   fuch  reproach    mould  not  oe 
blam'd. 

Caf  He  with  his  foldiers  hath  himfelf  defam'd. 

Brut.  Why  then  you  think  there  is  no  praife  in  war, 

Caf.  Yes,  where  the  caufes  reafonable  are. 

Brut.  He  hath  enrich'd  the  empire  with  new  ftates. 
Caf  Which  with  ambition  now  he  ruinates. 
Brut.  He  hath  reveng'd  the  Gauls  old  injury, 
And  made  them  fubjecl  to  our  Roman  laws. 

Caf.  The  reftfull  Almains,  with  his  cruelty, 
He  rafhly  flirr'd  againft  us  without  caufe  ; 
And  hazarded  our  city  and  ourfelves 
Againft  a-  harmlefs  nation,  kindly  given  ; 
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To  whom  we  mould  do  well  (for  fome  amends) 
To  render  him,  and  reconcile  old  friends. 

Thefe  nations  did  he  purpofely  provoke,. 
To  make  an  army  for  his  after-aid 
Againft  the  Romans,  whom  in  policy 
He  train'd  in  war  to  fteal  their  figniory. 
"  Like  them  that  (ftriving  at  th'OIympian  fports, 
"  To  grace  themfelves  with  honour  of  the  game) 
"  Anoint  their  finews  fit  for  wreftling, 
€i  And  (e'er  they  enter)  ufe  fome  exercife. 

The  Gauls  were  but  a  fore-game  fetch'd  about 
For  civil  difcord,  wrought  by  Caefar's  Heights  ; 
Whom  (to  be  king  himfelf)  he  foon  remov'd. 
Teaching  a  people  hating  fervitude, 
To  fight  for  that  that  did  their  deaths  conclude. 

Brut.  The  wars  once  ended,  we  mall  quickly  know, 
<  Whether  he  will  reftore  the  ftate  or  no. 

Caf.  Nq,  Brutus,  never  look  to  fee  that  day, 
For  Caefar  holdeth  figniory  too  dear. 
But  know,  while  Camus  hath  one  drop  of  blood. 
To  feed  this  worthlefs  body  that  you  fee, 
What  reck  I  death  to  do  fo  many  good  ? 
In  fpite  of  Caefar,  Caflius  will  be  free. 

Brut.  A  generous,  or  true  ennobled  fpirit, 
Detefts  to  learn  what  taftes  of  fervitude. 

Caf.  Brutus,  I  cannot  ferve,  nor  fee  Rome  yok'd  ; 
No,  let  me  rather  die  a  thoufand  deaths. 
cl  The  ftifF-neck'd  horfes  champ  not  on  the  bit, 
•'  Nor  meekly  bear  the  rider  but  by  force  : 
€t  The  flurdy  oxen  toil  not  at  the  plough, 
"  Nor  yield  unto  the  yoke  but  by  conftraint. 
Shall  we  then  that  are  men,  and  Romans  born, 
Submit  us  to  unurged  flavery  ? 
Shall  Rome,  that  hath  fo  many  over- thrown, 
Now  make  herfelf  a  fubjeci  to  her  own  r 

G  bafe  indignity  !     A  beardlefs  .youth, 
Whom  king  Nicomedes  could  over-reach, 
Commands  the  world,  and  bridleth  all  the  earth* 
And  like  a  prince  controuls  the  Romulifts ; 
Brave  Roman  foldiers,  item -born  fons  of  Mars, 

E  2  And 
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And  none,  not  one,  that  dares  to  undertake 

The  intercepting  of  his  tyranny. 

O  Brutus  fpeak  !  O  fay,  Servilius ! 

Why  cry  you,  ah  me  !  and  fee  us  ufed  thus  ? 

But  Brutus  lives,  and  fees,  and  knows,  and  feels, 
That  there  is  one  that  curbs  their  country's  weal.  - 
Yet  (as  he  were  the  femblance,  not  the  fon 
Of  noble  Brutus,   his  great  grandfather) 
As  if  he  wanted  hands,  fenfe,  fight,  or  heart, 
He  doth,  devifeth,  fees,  nor  dareth  aught, 
That  may  extirp  or  raze  thefe  tyrannies. 
Nor  aught  doth  Brutus  that  to  Brute  belongs, 
But  Hill  increafeth  by  his  negligence, 
His  own  difgrace^,  and  Caefar's  violence. 

The  wrong  is  great,  and  over-long  endur'd  5 
We  mould  have  pra&is'd,  confpir'd,  conjured 
A  thoufand  ways  and  weapons,  to  reprefs 
Or  kill  out-right  this  caufe  of  our  diftrefs. 

CHORUS. 

WH  O  prodigally  fpends  his  blood 
Bravely  to  do  his  country  goody 
And  liveth  to  no    other  end. 
But  refolutely  to  attempt 
What  may   the  innocent  defend, 
And  bloody  tyrants  rage  prevent  : 

And  he  that  in  his  foul  affurd, 
Hath  water'1  s  force  and  fre  endured, 
And  pa  jl  the  pikes  of  thoufand  hofls, 
To  free  the  earth  from  tyranny, 
And  fear  lefs  four  d  on  dangerous  coafs9 
I* enlarge  his    country" s  liberty  : 

Were  all  the   world  his  foes  before, 
Now  /hall    they  love  him    evermore. 
His  glory  fpread  abroad  by  Fame, 
On  wings  of  his  pofe/ity, 
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From  obfcure  death  Jhallfree  his  name* 
To  live  in  endlefs  memory* 

All  after-ages  Jhall  adore, 

And  honour  him  with  hymns  therefore. 

Yearly  the  youth  for  joy  Jhall  bring 

The  faireji  fowers  that  grow  in  Rome* 

And  yearly   in  the  fummer  fing, 

O^er  his  heroic  kingly  tomb. 

For  fo  the  two  Athenians , 
That  from  their  fellow)  citizens 
Did  freely  chafe   vile  fervitude, 
Shall  live  for  valiant  prowefs  blejt. 
No  fepulchre  Jhall  e^er  exclude 
Their  glory  ,  equal  with  the  be  ft. 

But   when  the  vulgar,  mad  and  rude. 
Repay  good  with  ingratitude, 
Hardly  then  they  them  reward ; 
That  to  free  them  from  the  hands 
Of  a  tyrant,  ne^er  regard 
In  what  plight  their  per/on  ftands. 

For  high  Jove,  that  guide th  all, 

When  he  lets  his  jufi  wrath  fall, 

To  revenge  proud  diadems, 

With  huge  cares  doth    crofs  kings  lives, 

Raifeng  treafons  in  their  realms, 

By  their  children,  friends  or  wives* 

Therefore   he  whom  all  men  fear, 
Feareth  all  men  every  where. 
Fear,  that  doth  engender  hate, 
(Hate   enforcing  them  thereto) 
Maketh   /).' any    undertake, 
Many    things  they   would  not  do* 

O  how   many   mighty  kings 
Live  in  fear  of  petty  things  t  , 

E  x  For 
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For  when  kings   have  fought  by  wars 
Stranger   towns  to  ha<ve  overthrown, 
They  have  caught  deferred jcarsy 
Seeking  that  was  not  their  own. 

For  no   tyrant  commonly, 
Living  illy    can  kindly  die  ; 
But    either  traiteroujly  furpriz*d 
Dcth  coward  poifon  quail  their  breath. 
Or  their  people  have   devised,- 
Or  their  guard  to  feek  their  death. 

He  only  lives  moft  happily, 
That  free  and  far  from  majefly, 
Can  live*  content,    although  unknown  } 
He  fearing   none,  ?ione  fearing  him  : 
Meddling  with  nothing  but  his   own, 
While  gazing  eyes  at  crowns  grGw  dim. 

Enter  C&far  and  Mark  Antony. 

Ctefar. 

O  Rome,  that  with  thy  pride  dolt  over-peer 
The  worthieft  cities  of  the  conquer'd  world  ; 
Whofe  honour  got  by  famous  victories, 

Hath  fill'd  heaven's  fiery  vaults  with  frightful  horror* 

O  lofty  towers  !  O  {lately  battlements  ! 

O  glorious  temples  !  O  proud  palaces ! 

And  you  brave  walls,  bright  heaven's  mafonry, 

Grac'd  with  a  thoufand  kingly   diadems  ! 

Are  ye  not  ftirred  with  a  ftrange  delight, 

To  fee  your  Caefar's  matchlefs  viclones  ? 

And  how  your  empire  and  your  praife  begins 

Through  fame,  which  he  of  ftranger  nations  wins  ? 
O  beauteous  Tiber,  with  thine  eafy  itreams, 

That  glide  as  fmoothly  as  a  Parthian  fhaft  ! 

Turn  not  thy  crifpy  tides  like  filver  curl, 

Back  to  thy  grafs-green  banks  to  welcome  us ; 

And  with  a  gentle  murmur  hafte  to  tell 

The 
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The  foaming  feas  the  honour  of  our  fight  ? 

Trudge  not  thy  flreams  to  Triton's  mariners, 

To  bruit  the  praifes  of  our  conquefts  pail  ? 

And  make  their  vaunts  to  old  Oceanus, 

That  henceforth  Tiber  fhall  falute  the  feas, 

More  fam'd  than  Tiger  or  fair  Euphrates  ? 

Now  all  the  world  (well-nigh)  doth  floop  to  Rome. 

The  fea,  the  earth,  and  all  is  almoft  ours. 

Be't  where  the  bright  fun  with  his  neighbour  beams 

Doth  early  light  the  pearled  Indians, 

Or  where  his  chariot  flays  to  itop  the  day, 

Till  heaven  unlock  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 

Be't  where  the  iea  is  wrapt  in  cryflal  ice, 

Or  where  the  fummer  doth  but  warm  the  earth.1 

Or  here,  or  there,  where  is  not  Rome  renown'd  ? 

There  lives  no  king,  ^how  great  foe'er  he  be) 

But  trembleth  if  he  once  but  hear  of  me. 

Csefar  is  now  earth's  fame,  and  Fortune^  terror 

And  L.aefar's  worth  nath  flain'd  old  foldiers  praifes, 

Rome,  fpeak  no  more  of  either  Scipio, 

IS  or  of  the  Fabii,  or  Fabritians ; 

Here  let  the  Decii  and  their  giory  die. 

Csefar  hath  tam'd  more  nations,  ta'en  more  towns, 

And  fought  more  battles  than  the  bell  of  them, 

Cxfot  doth  triumph  over  all  the  world, 

And  all  they  fcarcely  conquered  a  nook, 
T  he  Gauls,  that  came  to  Tiber  to  caroufe, 
Did  Jive  to  fee  my  foldiers  drink  at  Loire  ; 

And  thofe  brave  Germans,  true-born  martialift?, 

Beheld  the  fwift  Rhine  under-run  mine  enfigns. 

The  Britains  (Iock'd  within  a  wat'ry  realm, 

And  waH'd  by  Neptune)  ftoopt  to  me  at  laft. 

The  faithlefs  Moor,  the  fierce  Numidian, 

Th'  earth  that  thfc  Euxine  fea  makes  fometimes  marfh; 

The  ftony-hearted  people  that  inhabit 

Where  fevenfold  Niks  doth  difgorge  itfelf, 

Have  all  teen  urg'd  to  yield  to  my  command  5 

Yea,  even  this  city,  that  hath  almoft  made 

An  univerfal  conqueft  of  the  World; 

And  that  brave  warrior,  my  br©4her-in-Iaw> 

E  4  That; 
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That,  ill-advis'd,  repined  at  my  glory, 

Pompey,  that  fecond  Mars,  whofe  haught'  renown, 

And  noble  deeds,  were  greater  than  his  fortunes ; 

Prov'd  to  his  lols  but- even  in  one  afTault, 

My  hand,  my  hap,  my  heart  exceeded  his. 

When  the  Theflaiian  fields  were  purpled  o'er 

With  either  army's  murder'd  foldiers  gore  ; 

When  he    (to  conquering  accuftomed) 

Did  (conquered)  fly,  his  troops  difcomnted. 

Now  Scipio,  that  long'd  to  mew  himfelf 
Defcent  of  African,  (fo  fam'd  for  arms) 
He  durfi  affront  me  and  my  warlike  bands 
Upon  the  coafts  of  Libya,  till  he  loll 
His  fcatter'd  army  :  and  to  fliun  the  fcorn 
Of  being  taken  captive,  kilPd  himfelf. 

Now,  therefore,  let  us  triumph,    Antony  ; 
And  rend'ring  thanks  to  heaven  as  we  go, 
For  bridling  thofe  that  did  malign  our  glory, 
Let's  to  the  Capitol. 

Ant.  Come  on,  brave  Caefar, 
And  crown  thy  head,  and  mount  thy  chariot. 
Th'  impatient  people  run  along  the  itreets, 
And  in  a  rout  againfl  thy  gates  they  rufh, 
To  fee  their  Caefar,  after  dangers  palt, 
Made  conqueror  and  emperor  at  laft. 

Ctef.  I  call  to  witnefs  heaven's  great  Thunderer, 
That  'gainft  my  will  I  have  maintain'd  this  war, 
Nor  thirfled   I  for  conquefls  bought  with  blood. 
I  joy  not  in  the  death  of  citizens  ; 
But  through  my  felf-wilPd  enemies   defpite, 
And  Romans  wrong,  was  I  conftrain'd  to  fight. 

Ant.  They  fought  t'  eclipfe  thy  fame,  but  deftiny 
Revers'd  th'effecl  of  their  ambition  ; 
And  Caefar's  praife,  increas'd  by  their  difgrace, 
That  reck'd  not  of  his  virtuous  deeds.     But  thus 
We  fee  it  fareth  with  the  envious. 

Caf.  1  never  had  the  thought  to  injure  them. 
Howbeit  I  never  meant  my  greatnefs  fhould 
By  any  other's  greatnefs  be  o'er-rupd. 

r  For 
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For  as  I  am  inferior  to  none, 
So  can  I  fufFer  no  fuperiors. 

Ant.  Well,  Caefar,  now  they  are  difcomfited, 
And  crows  are  feafted  with  their  carcafes  ; 
And  yet  I  fear  you  have  too  kindly  fav'd 
Thofe,  that   your  kmdnefs  hardly  will  requite. 

C&f.  Why  Antony,  what  would  you  wifh  me  do  ? 
Now  mall  you  fee   that  they  will  pack  to  Spain, 
And  (joined  with  the  exiles  there  encamp'd) 
Until  tn  ill  ipirit  that  doth  them  defend, 
Do  bring  their  treaions  to  a  bloody  end. 

Ant.  I  fear  not  thole  that  to  their  weapons  fly, 
And  keep  their  fcate  in  Spain,  in  Spain  to  die. 

C*ef.  Whom  fear' ft  thou  then,  Mark  Antony  ? 

Ant.  The  hateful  crew, 
That  wanting  power  in  f  eld  to  conquer  you, 
Have  in  their  coward  fouls  deviled  fhares 
To  murder  thee,   and  take  thee  at   unwares. 

Ca>f.  Will  thofe  confpire  rry  death  that  live  by  me  ? 

Ant.   In  conquered  foes  what  credit  can  there  be  ? 

Ctef.  Befides  their  lives,  I  did  their  goods  reftore. 

Ant.  O,  but  their  country's  good  concerns  them  more, 

C*j.  What,  think  they  me  to  be  their  country's  foe  ? 

Ant.  No,  but  that  thou  ufurp'ft  the  right  they  owe. 

Co?/.   To  Rome  nave  I   fubmitted  mighty  things. 

Ant.  Yet  Rome  endures  not  the  command  of  kings, 

Ctrf.   Who  dares  to  contradict  our  empory  ? 

Ant.  Thofe  whom  thy  rule  hath  robb'd  of  liberty. 

Csef.  I  fear  them  not  whofe  death  is  but  deferr'd. 

Ant.   I  fear  my  foe  until  he  be   interr'd. 

C-rf.  A  man  may  make  his  foe  his  friend,  you  know. 

Ant.  A  man  may   eafier  make  his  friend  his  foe. 

C<ef.  Good  deeds  the  cruel' ft  heart  to  kindnefs  bring. 

Ant.  But  refolution  is  a  deadly  thing. 

C&f.  If  citizens  my  kindnefs  have  forgot, 
Whom  mail  I  then  not  fear  ? 

Ant.  Thofe  that  are  not. 

Caf.  What,  (hall  I  flay  them  all  that  I  fufpeft  ? 

Ant.  EHe  cannot  Caefar' s  empory  endure. 

C<ef.  Rather  I  will  my  life  and  all  neglect, 

E  5  Nor 
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Nor  labour  I  my  vain  life  to  allure  ; 

But  fo  to  die,  as  dying  I  may  live, 

And  leaving  off  this  earthly  tomb  of  mine, 

Afcend  to  heaven  upon  my  winged  deeds. 

And  fhall  I  not  have  lived  long  enough, 

That  in  fo  fhort  a  time  am  fo  much  fam'd  } 

Can  I  too  foon  go  tafte  Cocytus'  flood  ? 

iNo,  Antony,  death  cannot  injure  us, 

"  For  he  lives  long,  that  dies  victorious. 

Ant.  Thy  praifes  fhow  thy  life  is  long  enough, 
But  for  thy  friends  and  country  all  too  lhort. 
Should  Caefar  live  as  long  as  Neflor  did, 
Yet  Rome  may  wifh  his  life  eternized. 

Qtf.  Heaven  fets  our  time,  with  heaven  may  nought 
difpenfe. 

Ant.  But  we  may  fhorten  time  with  negligence. 

C*f.  But  Fortune  and  the  heavens  have  care  of  us* 

Ant.  Fortune  is  fickle,  heaven  imperious. 

Caf.  What  fhall  I  then  do  ! 

Ant.  As  befits  your  flate, 
Maintain  a  watchful  guard  about  your  gate. 

C&f.  What  more  affurance  may  our  ftate  defend, 
Than  love  of  thofe  that  do  on  us  attend  ? 

Ant.  There  is  no  hatred  more,  if  it  be  mov'd, 
Than  theirs  whom  we  offend,  and  once  belov'd. 

Caf.  Better  it  is  to  die  than  be  fufpicious. 

Ant.  'Tis   wifdom  yet  not  to  be  credulous. 

Ccef.  The  quiet  life  that  carelefly  is  led, 
Is  not  alonely  happy  in  this  world, 
But  death  itfelf  doth  fometime  pleafure  us. 
That  death  that  comes  unfent  for  or  unfeen, 
And  fuddenly  doth  take  us  at  unware, 
Methinks  is  fweetert ;  and  if  heaven  were  pleas'd* 
I  could  deiire  that  I  might  die  fo  well. 
The  fear  of  evil  doth  afflict  us  more, 
1  lian  th'evil  itfelf,  though  it  be  ne'er  fo  fore. 


A  Chorus 
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A  Chorus  of  Csefar's  Friend*. 

O     Fair  fun,  that  gently  /miles 
From  the  orient -pear  led  ifles, 
Gilding  thefe  our  gladfome  days 
With  the  beauty  of  thy  rays  : 

Freefro"*  rage  of  civil  ftrife, 
Long  prefers e  our  Cafar^s  life, 
7 'hat  from  fable   J f rick  bring? 
Conquefts,  whereof  Europe  rings, 

And  fair  Venus,  thou  of  whom  ^ 

The  AEneades  are  come, 
Henceforth  vary  not  thy  grace, 
From  lulus'*   happy  race. 

Rather  caufe  thy  deareft  fon, 
By  his  triumphs  new  begun, 
To  expel  fro"*  forth   the  land, 
Fierce  war's  queuchltfs  fre-brand* 

That  of  care  acquitting  us, 
(Who  at  I  aft  adore  him  thus) 
He  a  peaceful  ftar  appear, 
From  our   walls  all  woes  to  clear. 

And  fo  let  his  warlike  brows 
Still   be  decked  with  laurel  boughs 9 
A?id  his  ftatues  newly  fet 
With  many  a  fre/b-fowerrd  coronet. 

So  in  every  place  let  be  < 

Feafts,  andmafks,  and  mirthful  glee r  ; 

Strewing  rofes  in  the  ftreet, 
When  their  emperor  they  meet, 

He  his  foes  hath  conquered, 
Never  having  till  they  fled, 

E  6  And 
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And  ( ' ahhorring  blood)   at    lafi  N 
Pardon  d  all  off  ernes  pafl. 

"  For  high  Jove  the  heavens  among , 

"  (1 heir  J  up fort   that  fuffer  wrong) 

"  Doth  oppofc  him  [elf  again 

"  Bloody-minded  cruel  men. 


**  For  he  fijorteneth  their  days, 
f<  Qr  prolongS   them  with  dijpraife  : 
"  Or   (his  greater  wrath  to  Jhovj) 
"  Gives  them  over  to  their  foe, 

Csrfar,  a  citizen  fo   wrong' *d 
Of  the  honour   hi?n   belonged, 
*1q  defend  him f elf  from  harms  y 
Was  enforced  to  take   up  arms. 

For  hefavj  that  envy's  dart, 
( Pricking  fill  their  pvif one  d  heart? 
For  his  Judden  glory   got) 
Made  his   envious  foe~fo  hot. 

Wicked  envy  feeding  fill, 

Foclif  thofe  that  do    thy  will ; 

For  thy  poifons  in  them  pour 

Sundry  pajfens  every  hour.  r:£Tl 

And  to  choler  doth    convert, 
Puref  blood  about  the  heart. 
Which  (o'er-f owing  of  their  Ireaf) 
Sujfreth  nothing  to  digeft. 

"  Other  mens  pro fperity, 

u  Is  their  infelicity  ; 

"  A-nd  their  choler  then  is  raised 

*'  When  thej  hear  another  praised. 


**  Neither  Phoebus'  fair ef  eye, 
"  Feafis,  nor  friendly  cempaxy, 


"  Mirth, 
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"  Mirth,  or  whatfoe'er  it  be, 
"  With  their  humour  can  agree. 

"  Day  or  night  they   newer  reft 

"  Spiteful  hatefo  pecks  their  breaft. 

"  F inching  their  provoked  lungs, 

•«  With  her  fiery  poi fined  tongues. 

"  Fire-brands  in   their  breafis  they  bear, 
"   As  if  Tifiphon  were  there. 
"  And  their  fiouls  are  pierced  as  fore 
"As  Prometheus"  ghofi,  and  more. 

"  Wretches,  they  are  woe-begone, 
"   For  their  wound  is  always  one. 
"  Nor  hath   Charon  power  or  fkill 
"  To  recur e  them  of  their  ill. 


ACT      V. 

Meffenger,  Cornelia,  Chorus. 

Meffenger. 

UNhappy  man  !  amongft  fo  many  wracks 
As  I  have  fuffer'd  both  by  land  and  fea, 
That  fcornful  deftiny  denies  my  death. 
Oft  have  I  feen  the  ends  of  mightier  men, 
Whofe  coats  of  Heel  bafe  death  hath  ftoln  into  ; 
And  in  this  direful  war  before  mine  eyes, 
Beheld  their  corfes  fcatter'd  on  the  plains, 
And  endlefs  numbers  falling  by  my  fide  ; 
Nor  thofe  ignoble,  but  the  noblefl  lords. 
'Mongft  whom  above  the  reft  that  moves  me  moft, 
Scipio  (my  deareft  mafter)  is  deceased  ; 
And  deatn,  that  fees  the  nobles  blood  fo  rife, 
Full-gorged  triumphs,  and  difdains  my  life* 

Corn, 
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Corn.  We  are  undone. 

Char.  Scipio  hath  loll  the  day  ; 
But  hope  the  beft,  and  hearken  to  his  news. 

Com.  O  cruel  fortune !  * 

Mejf.  Thefe  misfortunes  yet 
Muft  I  report  to  fad  Cornelia ; 
Whofe  ceafelefs  grief  (which  I  am  forry  for) 
Will  aggravate  my  former  mifery. 

Com.  Wretch  that  I  am,  why  leave  I  not  the  world  ? 
Or  wherefore  am  I  not  already  dead  ? 
O  world  !   O  wretch  ! 

Chor.  Is  this  th'undaunted  heart 
That  is  required  in  extremities  ? 
Ee  more  confirmed.     And,  madam,  let  not  grief 
Abufe  your  wifdom  like  a  vulgar  wit. 
Haply  the  news  is  better  than  the  noife  ; 
Let's  hear  him  fpeak. 

Corn.  O  no,  for  all  is  loft  ! 
Farewell,  dear  father. 

Chor.  He  is  fav'd  perhaps. 

Me/   Methinks  1  hear  my  matter's  daughter  fpeak » 
What  fighs,  what  fobs,  what  plaints,  what  paffions 
Have  we  endur'd,  Cornelia,  for  your  fake  ? 

Corn.   Where  is  thine  emperor  ? 

Me/.  Where  our  captains  are. 
Where  are  our  legions  ?  where  our  men  at  arms  ? 
Or  where  fo  many  of  our  Roman  fouls  ? 
The  earth,  the  fea,  the  vultures,  and  the  crows, 
Lions  and  bears  are  their  bell  fepulchres. 

Corn,  O  miferable  ! 

Chor.  Now  I  fee  the  heavens 
Are  heap'd  with  rage  and  horror  'gainft  this  houfe. 

Corn.  O  earth  !  why  ope'ft  thou  not  ? 

Chor.  Why  wail  you  fo  ? 
Allure  your  lelf  that  Scipio  bravely  dy'd  ; 
And  fuch  a  death  excels  a  fervile  life. 
Say,  mehtnger  ; 
The  manner  of  his  end 
Will  haply  comfort  this  your  difcontent. 

Com.  Difc.ourfe  the  manner  of  his  hard  miftap, 

And 
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And  what  difaft'rous  accident  did  break 
So  many  people,  bent  fo  much  to  fight. 

Me/.  Caefar,  that  wifely  knew  his  foldiers  hearts, 
And  their  defire  to  be  approved  in  arms, 
Sought  nothing  more  than  to  encounter  us. 
And  therefore  (faintly  fkirmifhing)   in  craft, 
Lamely  they  fought,  to  draw  us  further  on. 
Oft  (to  provoke  our  wary  well-taught  troops) 
He  would  attempt  the  entrance  on  our  bars  : 
Nay,  even  our  trenches,  to  our  great  difgrace, 
And  call  our  foldiers. cowards  to  their  face. 

But  when  he  faw  his  wiles  nor  bitter  words 
Could  draw  our  captains  to  endanger  us, 
Coafling  along  and  following  by  the  foot, 
He  thought  to  tire  and  weary  us  fro'  thence  ; 
And  got  his  willing  ho  lis  to  march  by  night, 
With  heavy  armour  on  their  hard'ned  backs, 
Down  to  the  fea  fide  ;  where,  before  fair  Tapfus> 
He  made  his  pioneers*  poor  weary  fouls, 
The  felf-fame  day  to  dig  and  call  new  trenches, 
And  plant  ftrong   barricades  ;  where  he  encamp'd, 
Refolv'd  by  force  to  hold  us  hard  at  work. 
Scipio,  no  fooner  heard  of  his  deiigns, 
But  being  afraid  to  lofe  fo  fit  a  place, 
Marched  on  the  fudden  to  the  felf-fame  city  ; 
Where  few  men  might  do  much,  which  made  him  fee 
Of  what  importance  fuch  a  town  would  be. 

The  fields  are  fpread,  and  as  a  houfliold  camp 
Of  creeping  emmets  in  a  country  farm,    ' 
That  come  to  forage  when  the  cold  begins, 
Leaving  their  crannies  to  go  fearch  about, 
Cover  the  earth  fo  thick,  as  fcarce  we  tread, 
But  we  fhall  fee  a  thoufand  of  them  dead. 

Even  fp  our  battles  fcatter'd  on  the  fands, 
Did  fcour  the   plains  in  purfuit  of  the  foe. 
One  while  at  Tapfus  we  begin  t'entrench, 
To  eafe  our  army  if  it  mould  retire; 
Another  while  we  foftly  fally  forth. 
And  wakeful  Caefar,  that  doth  watch  our  being* 
(When  he  perceives  us  marching  o'er  the  plain) 

Doth 
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Doth  leap  for  gladnefs.    And  (to  murder  vow'd) 
Runs  to  the  tent  for  fear  we  mould  be  gone, 
And  quickly  claps  his  rufly  armour  on. 

For  true  it  is,  that  Caefar  brought  at  firfl 
An  hofl  of  men  to  Africk,  meanly  arm'd  ; 
But  fuch  as  had  brave  fpirits,  and  (combating) 
Had  power  and  wit  to  make  a  wretch  a  king. 

Well,  forth  to  field  they  marched  all  at  once, 
Except  fome  few  that  Raid  to  guard  the  trench. 
Them  Caefar  foon  and  fubt'ly  fets  in  rank, 
And  every  regiment  warned  with  a  word, 
Bravely  to  fight  for  honour  of  the  day. 
He  mows,  that  ancient  foldiers  need  not  fear 
Them  that  they  had  fo   oft  difordered  ; 
Them  tha<  already  dream 'd   of  death  or  flight  : 
r]  hat  tir'd,  would  ne'er  hold  out,  if  once  they  fee 
1  hat  they  o'erlaid  them  in  the  firfl  aflault. 

Meanwhile   our  emperor,  at  all  points  arm'd, 
Whole  filver  hairs  and  honourable  front 
Were  (warlike)   locked  within  a  plumed  cafk  ; 
In  one  hand  held  his  targe  of  fteel  emboli, 
And  in  the  other  grafp'd  his  coutelas, 
And  with  a  chearful  look  furvey'd  the  camp  ; 
Exhorting   them  to  charge,  and  fight  like  men, 
And  to  endure  what  e'er  betided  them. 

For  now,  quoth  he,  is  come  that  happy  day 
Where'n  our  country  fhall  approve  our  love. 
Brave  Romans  know,  this  is  the  day  and  hour, 
']  hat  we  muft  all  live  free,  or  friendly  die  : 
For  my  part  (being  an  ancient  fenator) 
An  emperor  and  conful,  I  difdain 
The  world  mould  fee  me  to  become  a  flave. 
I'll  either  conquer,  or  this  fword  you  fee, 
(Which  brightly  fhone)   fhall  make  an  end  of  me. 

We  fight,  not  we,  like  thieves,  for  others  wealth  ; 
We  fight,  not  we,  t'enlarge  our  (cant  confines ; 
rJ  o  purchafe  fame  to  our  poflerities, 
By  fluffing  of  our  trophies  in  their  houfes  : 
But  'tis  for  publick  freedom  that  we  fight, 
For  Rome  we  fight,  and  thofe  that  fled  for  fear. 

Nay, 
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Nay  more,  we  fight  for  fafety  of  our  lives, 
Our  goods,  our  honours,  and  our  ancient  laws. 
As  for  the  empire,  and  the  Roman  ftate 
(Due  to  the  victor)  thereon  ruminate. 

Think  how  this  day  the  honourable  dames. 
With  blubbered  eyes,  and  hands  to  heaven  uprear'd, 
Sit  invocating  for  us  to  the  gods, 
That  they  will  blefs  our  holy  purpofes. 
Methinks    f  fe    poor  Rome  in  horror  clad, 
And  aged  fenators  in  fad  difcourfe, 
Mourn  for  our  forrows  and  their  fervitude. 
Methinks  I  fee  them-  (while  lamenting  thus) 
Their  hearts  and  eyes  lie  hovering  over  us. 

On  then,  brave  men,  my  fellows  and  Rome's  friends, 
To  ihew  us  worthy  of  our  anceftors : 
And  let  us  fight  with  courage  and  conceit, 
That  we  may  reft- the  mailers  of  the  field  : 
That  this  brave  tyrant,  valiantly  befet, 
May  perifh  in  the  prefs  before  our  faces ; 
And  that  his  troops  (as  touch'd  with  light' ning  flames) 
May  by  our  horfe  in  heaps  be  overthrown, 
And  he  (blood  thirfling)  wallow  in  his  own. 

This  faid  :  His  army  crying  all  at  once, 
With  joyful  tokens  did  applaud  his  fpeech  ; 
Whole  fwift  fhrill  noife  did  pierce  into  the  clouds, 
Like  northern  winds  that  beat  the  horned  Alps. 
The  clatt'ring  armour  bufkling  as  they  pac'd, 
Rung  through  the  forefts  with  a  frightful  noife, 
And  every  echo  took  the  trumpet's  clang. 
When  (like  a  tempeft  rais'd  with  whirl -wind's  rage) 
They  ran  at  ever-each  other  hand  and  foot  ; 
Wherewith  the  dull:,  as  with  a  darkfome  cloud, 
Arofe,    and  over-fhadow'd  horfe  and  man. 
The  darts  and  arrows  on  their  armour  glanc'd, 
And  with  their  fall  the  trembling  earth  was  fhaken. 
The  air  (that  thick'ned  with  their  thund'ring  cries) 
With  pale  wan  clouds  difcoloured  the  fun. 
The  fire  in  fparks  fro'  forth  their  armour  flew, 
And,  with  a  dufkifh  yellow,  choak'd  the  heavens. 
The  battles  lock'd  (with  briitle-pointed  fpears) 

Do 
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Do  at  the  half  pike  freely  charge  each  other, 
And  dafh  together  like  two  lufty  bulls, 
That  (jealous  of  fome  heifer  in  the  herd) 
Run  head  to  head,  and  (fullen)  will  not  yield, 
Till  dead  or  fled,  the  one  forfake  the  field. 

fThe  (havered  launces  (rattling  in  the  air) 
Fly  forth  as  thick  as  motes  about  the  fun  : 
When  with  their  fwords  (fleuYd  with  the  former  fight) 
They  hfcw  their  armour,  and  they  cleave  their  cafks, 
Till  ftreams  of  blood  like  rivers  fill  the  downs ; 
That  being  infected  with  the  ftench  thereof, 
Surcloys  the  ground,  and  of  a  champant  land 
Makes  it  a  quagmire,   where  (knee-deep)  they  ftand, 

Blood-thirity  Difcord,  with  her  fnaky  hair, 
A  fearful  hag,  with  her  fire-darting  eyes, 
Runs  crofs  .the  fquadrons  with  a  fmoaky  brand, 
And  with  her  murdVing  whip  encourageth 
The  over- forward  hands  to  blood  and  death. 

Eellona,  firtd  with  a  quenchlefs  rage, 
Runs  up  and  down,  and  in  the  thickelt  throng, 
Cuts,  calls  the  ground,  and  madding  makes  a  pool. 
Which  in  her  rage  free  paflage  doth  afford, 
That  with  our  blood  me  may  anoint  her  fword. 

Now  we  of  our  fide  urge  them  to  retreat, ' 
And  now  before  them  we  retire  as  fail, 
As  on  the  Alps  the  fharp  nor-northeait  wind, 
Shaking  a  pine-tree  with  her  greater!:  power, 
One  while  the  top  doth  almoit  touch  the  earth, 
And  then  it  rifeth  with  a  counterbuff  : 
So  did  the  armies  prefs  and  charge  each  other, 
With  felf-fame  courage,  worth  and  weapons  too  * 
And  prodigal  of  life  for  liberty, 
With  burning  hate  let  each  at  other  fly. 

Thrice  did  the  cornets  of  the  foldiers  clear'd, 

Turn  to  the  ftandard  to  be  new  fupply'd  ; 

And  thrice  the  beft  of  both  was  fain  to  breathe  ; 

And  thrice  recomforted  they  bravely  ran, 

And  fought  as  frefhly  as  they  firft  began. 

Like 
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Like  two  fierce  lions  fighting  in  a  defert, 
To  win  the  love  of  fame  fair  lionefs, 
When  they  have  vomited  their  long-grown  rage, 
And  prov'd  each  other's  force  fufficient, 
Paffant  regardant  foftly  they  retire. 
Their  jaw-bones  dy'd  with  foaming  froth  and  blood  5 
1  heir  lungs  like  fpunges  ramnVd  within  their  fides  ; 
Their  tongues  difcover'd,  and  their  tails  long-trailing, 
Till   jealous  rage  (engendered  with  reft) 
Returns  them  {harper  fet  than  at  the  flrfl ; 
And  makes  them  couple  when  they  fee  their  prize, 
With  briftled  backs,  and  fire-fparkling  eyes, 
Tffl  tir'd  or  conquer'd,  one  fubmits  or  flies. 

Caefar,  whofe  king-like  looks  like  day -bright  ftars, 
Both  comfort  and  encourage  his   to  fight, 
March'd  through  the  battle  (laying  ftill  about  him) 
And  fubt'ly  mark'd  whofe  hand  was  happieit  j 
Who  nicely  did  but  dip  his  fpear  in  blood, 
And  who  more  roughly   fmear'd  it  to  his  fift  ; 
Who  ftaggeririg  fell  with  every  feeble  wound, 
And  who  (more  ftrongly)  pac'd  it  through  the  thickeft ; 
Him  he  enflam'd,  and  fpur'd,  and  fill'd  with  horror. 
As  when  Aleclo  in  the  loweft  hell, 
Doth  breathe  new  heat  within  Oreftes'  breaft, 
Till  outward  rage  with  inward  grief  begins 
A  frefh  remembrance  of  our  former  fins. 

For  then  (as  if  provok'd  with  pricking  goads) 
Their  warlike  armies  (faft  lock'd  foot  to  foot) 
Stooping  their  heads  low  bent  to  tofs  'their  itaves, 
They  fiercely  open  both  battalions, 
Cleave,  break,  and  raging  tempeft-iike  o'er- turn, 
What  e'er  makes  head  to  meet  them   in  this  humour. 
Our  men  at  arms   (in  brief)  begin  to  Piy, 
And  neither  prayers,  intreaty,  nor  example 
Of  any  of  their  leaders  left  alive, 
Had  power  to  flay  them  in  this  ftrange  career  ; 
Straggling,  as  in  the  fair  Calabrian  fields, 
When  wolves  for  hunger  ranging  fro'  the  wood, 

Make 
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Make  forth  amongft  the  flock,  that  fcattered  flies 
Before  the  ihepherd,  that  refiftlefs  lies. 

Corn.  O  cruel  fortune  ! 

Mef.  None  refilling  now, 
The  field  was  fiU'd  with  all  confufion^ 
Of  murder,  death,  and  direful  maffacres. 
The  feeble  bands  that  yet  were  left  entire, 
Had  more  defire  to  fleep  than  feek  for  fpoil. 
No  place  was  free  from  forrow,  every  where 
Lay  armed  men,  o'ertroden  with  their  horfes ; 
Difmember'd  bodie.  drowning  in  their  blood, 
And  wretched  heaps  lie  mourning  of  their  maims. 
Whofe  blood,  as  from  a  fpunge,  or  bunch  of  grapes 
Crufh'd  in  a  wine-prefs,   gufheth  out  fo  fait, 
As  with  the  fight  doth  make  the  found  aghaft. 

Some  fhould  you  fee  that  had  their  heads  half  cloven^ 
And  on  the  earth  their  brains  lie  trembling. 
Here  one  new  wounded  helps  another  dying. 
Here  lay  an  arm,  and  there  a  leg  lay  fhiver'd. 
Here  horfe  and  man  (o'erturn'd)  for  mercy  cry'd, 
With  hands  extended  to  the  mercilefs, 
That  ftopp'd  their  ears,  and  would  not  hear  a  word, 
But  put  them  all  (remorfelefs)  to  the  fword. 

He  that  had  hap  to  'fcape,  doth  help  afrefh 
To  reinforce  the  fide  whereon  he  ferv'd. 
But  feeing  that  there  the  murd'ring  enemy, 
Pefle-mefle   purfued  them  like  a  ftorm  of  hail. 
They  'gan  retire  where  Juba  was  encamp' d  ; 
But  there  had  czefar  eftfoons  tyranniz'd  : 
So  that  defpairing  to  defend  themfelves, 
They  laid  afide  their  armour,   and  at  lall 
OrTer'd  to  yield  unto  the  enemy  ; 
Whofe   ftony   heart,  that  ne'er  did  Roman  goodr 
Would  melt  with  nothing  but  their  deareft  blood. 

And  Scipio.    thy  father,  when  he  beheld 
His  people  fo  difcoinfited  and  fcorn'd ; 
When  he  perceiv'd  the  labour  profitlefs, 
To  feek  by  new  encouraging  his  men 
To  come  upon  them  with  a  frelb  alarm  ^ 

And 
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And  when  he  faw  the  enemies  purfuit, 

To  beat  them  down  as  fierce  as  thundering  flints, 

And  lay  them  level  with  the  charged  earth, 

Like  ears  of  corn  with  rage  of  windy  fhow'rs, 

Their  battles  fcatter'd,  and  their  enfigns  taken  -, 

And,  to  conclude,  his  men  difmay'd  to  fee 

The  paiTage  choak'd  with  bodies  of  the  dead, 

(IncerTantly  lamenting  th'  extreme  lofs, 

And  fufpirable  death  of  fo  brave  foldiers  :) 

He  fpurs  his  horfe,  and  (breaking  through  the  prefs) 

Trots  to  the  haven,  where  his  mips  he  finds, 

And  hopelefs  trufleth  to  the  truftlefs  winds. 

Now  had  he  thought  to  have  arriv'd  in  Spain, 
To  raife  new  forces,  and  return  to  field  ; 
But  as  one  mifchief  draws  another  on, 
A  fudden  tempeft  takes  him  by  the  way, 
And  calls  him  up  near  to  the  coafts  of  Hyppon, 
Where  thradverfe  navy,  fent  to  fcour  the  leas, 
Did  hourly  keep  their  ordinary  courfe  ; 
Where  feeing  himfelf  at  anchor  flightly  fhipp'd, 
Befieg'd,  betray'd  by  wind,  by  land,  by  fea, 
(All  raging  mad  to  rig  his  better  veflfels, 
The  little  while  this  naval  conflicl  lafled) 
Behold,  his  own  was  fiercely  fet  upon  ; 
Which  being  fore  beaten,   till  it  brake  again, 
Ended  the  lives  of  his  bell  fighting  men. 

There  did  the  remnant  of  our  Roman  nobles, 
Before  the  foe,  and  in  their  captain's  prefence, 
Die  bravely,  with  their  faulchions  in  their  fills. 
Then  Scipio  (that  faw  his  mips  through- gall'd, 
And  by  the  foe  fulfilled  with  fire  and  blood, 
His  people  put  to  fword,  fea,  earth  and  hell, 
And  heaven  itfelf  conjur'd  to  injure  him) 
Steps  to  the  poop,  and  with  a  princely  vifage 
Looking  upon  his  weapon  dy'd  with  blood, 
Sighing  he  fets  it  to  his  bread,  and  faid  : 
Since  all  our  hopes  are  by  the  gods  beguil'd, 
What  refuge  now  remains  for  my  diflreis, 
But  thee,   my  deareil  ne'er-deceiving  fword  ? 
Yea,  thee,  my  lateft  fortune's  firmeft  hope  : 


Ey 
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By  whom  I  am  affur'd  this  hap   to  have, 
That  being  free-born,  I  fball  not  die  a  flave. 

Scarce  had  he  faid,  but  cruelly  refolv'd, 
He  drench'd  it  to  the  pommel  through  his  fides, 
That  fro'  the  wound  the  fmoaky  blood  ran  bubbling, 
Wherewith  he  ftagger'd  ;  and  I  itep'd  to  him 
To  have  embrac'd  him  :     But  he  (being  afraid 
T'attendthe  mercy  of  his  murd'ring  foe, 
That  flill  purfued  him,  and  opprefl  his  mips) 
CrawPd  to  the  deck,  and  life  with  death  to  eafe, 
Headlong  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  feas. 

Corn.  O  cruel  gods  !  O  heaven  !    O  direful  Fates ! 
O  radiant  fun,  that  flightly  gild'ft  our  days  ! 
O  night-ftars,  full  of  infelicities  ! 
O  triple-titled  Hecate,  queen  and  goddefs, 
Bereave  my  life,  or  living  ftrangle  me  ; 
Confound  me  quick,  or  let  me  fink  to  hell  ! 
Thruft  me  fro'  forth  the  world,  that  'mongft  the  fpirits 
Th'infernal  lakes  may  ring  with  my  laments ! 
O  miferable,  defolate,  diftrefsful  wretch, 
Worn  with  mifhaps,  yet  in  mifhaps  abounding  ! 
What  (hall  I  do,  or  whither  ihall  I   fly 
To  venge  this  outrage,  or  revenge  my  wrongs  ? 

Come,   wrathful  furies,  with  your  ebon  locks, 
And  feed  yourfelves  with  mine  enflamed  blood  ! 
Ixion's  torment,  Syfiph's  rolling  ftone, 
And  th1  eagle  tearing  on  Prometheus 
Be  my  eternal  taflcs  ;  that  th'  extream  fire 
Within  my  heart,  may  from  my  heart  retire. 

I  fuffer  more,  more  forrows  I  endure, 
Than  all  the  captives  in  th'  infernal  court. 
O  troubled  fate  !  O  fatal  mifery  ! 
That  unprovoked  deaPil  fo  partially. 

Say,  fretfull  heavens,  what  fault  have  I  committed, 
Or  wherein  could  mine  innocence  ofFend  you, 
When  (being  but  young)  I  loft  my  frit  love  Craffus  ? 
Or  wherein  did  I  merit  fo  much  wrong, 
To  fee  my  fecond  hufband  Pompey  flain  ? 
But  'mongft  the  reft,  what  horrible  offence, 
What  hateful  thing,  unthought  of,  have  I  done, 

That 
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That  ill  the  midft  of  this  my  mournful  ftate, 
Nought  but  my  father's  death  could  expiate  ? 

Thy  death,   dear  Scipio,  Kome's  eternal  lofs, 
Whofe  hopeful  life  preferv'd  our  happinefs  ; 
Whofe  filver  hairs  encouraged  the  weak  ; 
Whofe  refolutions  did  confirm  the  reft  : 
Whofe  end,  fith  it  hath  ended  all  my  joys, 

0  heavens,  at  leaft  permit,  of  all  thefe  plagues, 
That  1   may  fmifh  the  cataftrophe  ; 

Sith  in  this  widowhood  of  all  my  hopes,     „ 

1  cannot  look  for  further  happinefs. 

For  both  my  hufbands  and  my  father  gone, 
What  have  I  elfe  to  wreck  your  wrath  upon  ? 

Now  as  for  happy  thee,  to  whom  fweet  death 
Hath  given  bleffed  reft  for  life's  bereaving  ; 
O  envious  Julia,  in  thy  jealous  heart 
Venge  not  thy  wrong  upon  Cornelia. 
But  facred  ghoft,  appeale  thine  ire,  and  fee 
My  hard  mifhap  in  marrying  after  thee. 
O  fee  mine  anguifh  !  haply  feeing  it, 
'Twill  move  companion  in  thee  of  my  pains, 
And  urge  thee  (if  thy  heart  be  not  of  flmt, 
Or  drunk  with  rigour)  to  repent  thy  felf, 
That  thou  enflam'dil  fo  cruel  a  revenge 
In  Caefar's  heart,  upon  fo  flight  a  caufe  ; 
And  mad'ft  him  raife  fo  many  mournful  tombs, 
Becaufe  thy  hufband  did  revive  the  lights 

Of  thy  forfaken  bed;  (unworthily) 
Oppoftng  of  thy  fretful  jealoufy 

'Gainft  his  mifhap,  as  it  my  help  had  been, 

Or  as  if  fecond  marriage  were  a  fin. 
Was  never  city  where  calamity 

Hath  fojourn'd  with  fuch  forrow  as  in  this. 

Was  never  ftate  wherein  the  people  flood 

So  carelefs  of  their  conquered  liberty, 

And  careful  of  another's  tyranny. 

O  gods,  that  erft  of  Carthage  took  fome  care, 

Which  by  our  fathers  pitylefs  was  fpoil'd^ 

When  thwarting  deftiny  at  Africk  walls 

Did  topfy-turvy  turn  their  common-wealth  ; 

When 
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When  forceful  weapons  fiercely  took  away 

Their  foldiers  (fent  to  nourifh  up  thofe  wars  ;) 

When   (fir'd)    their  golden  palaces  fell  down  ; 

When  through  the  {laughter  tn'Africk  feas  were  dy'd, 

And  facred  temples  quenchlefly  enflam'd. 

Now  is  our  hapleis  time  of  hopes  expired-; 

Then  fatisfy  yourfelves  with   this  revenge, 

Content  to  count  the  ghofts  of  thofe  great  captains, 

Which  (conquer'd)   perifrYd  by  the  Roman  fwords. 

The  Hannons,  the  Amilcars,  Afdrubals, 

Efpecially  that  proudefl  Hannibal, 

Who  made  the  fair  Thrafymene  fo   defert : 

For  even  thofe  fields  that  mourn'd  to  bear  their  bodies, 

Now    (loaden)  groan  to  feel  the  Roman  corfes. 

Their  earth  we  purple  o'er,  and  on  their  tombs 

We  heap  our  bodies,  equalling  their  ruin. 

And  as  a  Scipio  did  reverfe  their  power, 

They  have  a  Scipio  to  revenge  them  on. 

Weep  therefore,  Roman  dames,  and  from  henceforth 
Vailing  your  cryital  eyes  to  your  fair  bofoms, 
Rain  (bowers  of  grief  upon  your  rofe-like  cheeks, 
And  dew  yourfelves  with  fp ring- tides  of  your  tears. 
Weep,  ladies,  weep,  and  with  your  reeking  fighs, 
Thicken  the  pafiage  of  the  purefl  clouds, 
And  preis  the  air  with  your  continual  plaints. 
Beat  at  your  ivory  breafts,  and  let  your  robes 
(Defaced  and  rent)  be  witnefs   of  your  forrows. 
And  let  your  hair,  that   wont  be  wreath'd  in  trefies, 
Now  hang  negledlly,  dangling  down  your  fhoulders, 
Carelefs  of  art,  or  rich   accoutrements. 
That  with  the  gold   and  pearl  we  us'd  before, 
Our  mournful  habits  may  be  deck'd  no  more. 

Alas !  what  fhall  I   do  ?  O  dear  companions, 
Shall  I,  O  mail  I  live  in  thefe  laments  ? 
Widow'd  of  all  my  hopes,  my  haps,  my  hufbands, 
And  laft,  not  leaft,  bereft  of  my  bell  father  ; 
And  of  the  joys  mine  anceftors  enjoy'd, 
When  they  enjoy'd  their  lives  and  liberty  ? 
And  muft  I  live  to  fee   great  Pornpey's  houfe, 

(A  houfe 
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(A  houfe  of  honour  and  antiquity) 
Ufurp'd   in  wrong  by  lawlefs  Antony  ? 

Shall  I  behold  the  fumptuous  ornaments, 
(Which  both  the  world  and  Fortune  heap'd  on  him) 
Adorn  and  grace  his  gracelefs  enemy  ? 
Or  fee  the  wealth  that  Pompey  gain'd  in  war, 
Sold  at  a  pike,  and  borne  away  by  ftrangers  ? 
Die,  rather  die,  Cornelia ;  and  (to  fpare 
Thy  worthlefs  life,  that  yet  muft  one  day  perifli) 
Let  not  thefe  captains  vainly  lie  interr'd, 
Or  Caefar  triumph  in  thine  infamy, 
That  wert  the  wife  to  th'  one,  and  th'  other's  daughter. 

But  if  I  die  before  I  have  entomb'd 
My  drowned  father  in  fome  fepulchre, 
Who  will  perform  that  care  in  kindnefs  for  me  ? 
Shall  his  poor  wand'ring  limbs  lie  ftill  tormented, 
Toft  with  the  fait  waves  of  the  wafteful  feas  ? 
No,  lovely  father,  and  my  deareft  hufband, 
Cornelia  muft  live   (though  life  fhe  hateth) 
To  make  your  tombs,  and  mourn  upon  your  hearfes  ; 
Where,  languifhing,  my  famous  faithful  tears 
May  trickling  bathe  your  generous  fweet  cinders  ; 
And  afterward  (both  wanting  ftrength  and  moifture, 
Fulfilling  with  my  lateft  fighs  and  gafps, 
The  h-ppy  veiiels  that  enclofe   your  bones) 
I  will  furrender  my  furcharged  life. 
And  (wucn  my  foul  earth's  prifon  ihall  forego) 
Encreafe  the  number  of  the  ghofts  below. 


Non'profunt  domino,  qute  profunt  omnibus,  artes* 
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<  OUR  filence  and  attention,  worthy  friends, 
That  your  free  fpirits  may  with  more  pleaf- 
ing  fenfe 
plfc  Relilh  the  life  of  this  our  active  fcene  : 
>@^  To  which   intent,  to  calm  this   murm'ring 
breath, 

We  ring  this  round  with  our  invoking  fpells ; 
If  that  your  liil'ning  ears  be  vet  prepar'd 

To 
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To  entertain  the  fubject  of  our  play, 

Lend  us  your  patience. 

'Tis  Peter  Fabel,  a  renowned  fcholar, 

Whofe  fame  hath  Hill  been  hitherto  forgot 

By  all  the  writers  of  this  latter  age. 

In  Middlefex  his  birth  and  his  abode,  ^ 

Not  full  feven  miles  from  this  great  famous  city  ; 

That  for  his  fame  in  flights  and  magick  won, 

Was  calPd  The  merry  fiend  of  Edmonton. 

If  any  here  make  doubt  of  fuch  a  name, 

In  Edmonton  yet  frefh  unto  this  day, 

Fix'd  in  the  wall  of  that  old  ancient  church, 

His  monument  remaineth  to  be  feen  : 

His  memory  yet  in  the  mouths  of  men, 

That  whilft  he  liv'd  he  could  deceive  the  deviU 

Imagine  now,  that  whilft  he  is  retired 

From  Cambridge  back  unto  his  native  home, 

Suppofe  the  filent,  fable-vifag'd  night 

Cafts  her  black  curtain  over  all  the  world  ; 

And  whilft  he  fleeps  within  his  filent  bed, 

Toil'd  with  the  ftudies  of  the  pafled  day, 

The  very  time  and  hour  wherein  that  fpirit, 

That  many  years  attended  his  command, 

And  many  times  'twixt  Cambridge  and  that  town 

Had  in  a  minute  born  him  thro'  the  air, 

By  compofition  'twixt  the  fiend  and  him, 

Comes  now  to  claim  the  fcholar  for  his  due. 

4  [Draws  the  curtain* 

Behold  him  here  laid  on  his  reftlefs  couch  ! 
His  fatal  chime  prepared  at  his  head, 
His  chamber  guarded  with  his  fable  flights, 
And  by  him  ftands  that  necromantick  chair, 
In  which  he  makes  his  direful  invocations, 
And  binds  the  fiends  that  fhall  obey  his  will. 
Sit  with  a  pleafed  eye,  until  you  know 
The  comick  end  of  our  fad  tragick  ftiow. 
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The  chime  goes,  in  which  time  Fabel  is  oft  feen   to  ftart 
about  him  and  hold  up  his  hands. 

Tab.  What  means  the  rolling  of  this  fatal  chime  ? 

0  what  a  trembling  Horror  ftrikeg  my  heart ! 
My  ftiffen'd  hair  ftands  upright  on  my  head, 
As  do  the  briitles  of  a  porcupine. 

Enter  Coreb,  a  fpirit. 

Cor.  Fabel,  awake !  or  I  will  bear  thee  hence 
Headlong  to  hell. 

Fab.  Ha,  ha,  why  doft  thou  wake  me  ? 
Coreb,  is  it  thou  ? 

Cor.   'Tis  I. 

Fab.  I  know  thee  well,  I  hear  the  watchful  dogs 
With  hollow  howling  tell  of  thy  approach  : 
The  lights  burn  dim,  affrighted  with  thy  prefences 
And  this  diftemper'd  and  tempeftuous  night 
Tells  me  the  air  is  troubled  with  fome  devil. 

Cor.  Come,  art  thou  ready  ? 

Fab.  Whither,  or  to  what  ? 

Cor.  Why,  fcholar,  this  is  the  hour  thy  date  expires* 

1  mull  depart,  and  come  to  claim  my  due. 

Fab.  Hah  !  what  is  thy  due  ? 

Coreb.  Fabel,  thyfelf. 

Fab.  O  let  not  darknefs  hear  thee  fpeak  that  word, 
Left  that  with  force  it  hurry  hence  amain, 
And  leave  the  world  to  look  upon  my  woe : 
Yet  overwhelm  me  with  this  globe  of  earth, 
And  let  a  little  fparrow,  with  her  bill, 
Take  but  fo  much  as  fhe  can  bear  away  ; 
That  every  day,  thus  lofmg  of  my  load, 
I  may  again,  in  time,  yet  hope  to  rife. 

Cor.  Didft  thou  not  write  thy  name  with  thine  own 
blood?   . 
And  drew'ft  the  formal  deed  'twixt  thee  and  me  ? 
And  is  it  not  recorded  now  in  hell  ? 

Fab.  Why  com'ft  thou  in  this  flern  and  horid  fharpe  ? 
Not  in  familiar  fort  as  thou  waft  wont  ? 

Cor.  Becaufe  the  date  of  thy  command  is  out, 

And 
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And  I  am  mailer  of  thy  fkill  and  thee. 

Fab.  Coreb,  thou  angry  and  impatient  fpirit, 
I  have  earnefl  bufinefs  for  a  private  friend, 
Referve  me,  fpirit,  till  fome  farther  time. 

Cor,  I  will  not  for  the  mines  of  all  the  earth. 

Fab.  Then  let  me  rife,  and  e'er  I  leave  the  world 
1*11  difpatch  fome  bufinefs  that  I  have  to  do, 
And  in  mean  time  repofe  thee  in  tnat  chair. 

Cor.  label,  I  will.  [Sits  down* 

Fab.  O  that  this  foul,  that  coflfo  dear  a  price 
As  the  dear  precious  blood  of  her  redeemer, 
Infpir'd  with  knowledge,  mould  by  that  alone, 
Which  makes  a  man  fo  near  unto  the  powers, 
Ev'n  lead  him  down  into  tne  depth  of  hell ; 
When  men  in  their  own  pride  ftrive  to  know  more 
Than  man  mould  know ! 
For  this  alone  God  call  the  angels  down. 
The  infinity  of  arts  is  like  a  fea, 
Into  whicn  when  man  will  take  in  hand  to  fail 
Farther  than  reafon  (which  mould  be  his  pilot) 
Hath  lkill  to  guide  him  ;  loiing  once  his  compafs, 
He  falleth  to  fuch  deep  and  dangerous  whirlpools, 
As  he  doth  lofe  the  very  fight  of  heaven : 
The  more  he  ftrives  to  come  to  quiet  harbour, 
The  farther  flill  he  finds  himfelf  from  land. 
Man  flriving  flill  to  find  the  depth  of  evil, 
Seeking  to  be  a  God,  becomes  a  devil. 

Cor.  Come,  Fabel,  haft  thou  done  r 

Fab.  Yes,  yes,  come  hither. 

Cor.  Fabel,  I   cannot. 

Fab.  Cannot!  what  ails  your  hollownefs  ? 

Cor.  Good  Fabel,  help  me. 

Fab.  Alas !  where  lies  your  grief? — Some  aqua-vitae., 
The  devil's  very  fick,  I  fear  he'll  die, 
For  he  looks  very  ill. 

Cor.  Dar'll  thou  deride  the  miniller  of  darknefs  ? 
In  Lucifer's  great  name,  Coreb  conjures  thee 
To  fet  him  free. 

Tab,  I  will  not  for  the  mines  of  all  the  earth, 
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Unlefs  thou  give  me  liberty  to  fee 

Seven  years  more,  before  thou  feize  on  me. 

Cor.  Fabel,  I  give  it  thee. 

Fab.  Swear,  damned  fiend. 

Cor.  Unbind  me,  and  by  hell  I  will  not  touch  thee 
Till  feven  years,  from  this  hour,  be  full  expir'd. 

Fab.  Enough,  come  out. 

Coreb.  A  vengeance  take  thy  art  ! 
Live,  and  convert  all  piety  to  evil ; 
Never  did  man  thus  over-reach  the  devil. 
No  time  on  earth,  like  Phaetontick  flames,. 
Can  have  perpetual  being.     I'll  return 
To  my  inferal  maniion  :  but  be  fure, 
Thy  ieven  years  done,  no  trick  fhall  make  me  tarry, 
But,  Coreb,  thou  to  hell  fhalt  Fabel  carry. 

Fab.  Then  thus  between  us  two,  this  variance  ends ~, 
Thou  to  thy  fellow  fiends,  I  to  my  friends.        {Exeunt* 

Enter  Sir  Arthur  Clare,  Dorcafs  his  lady,  Milli/ent  his 
daughter,  young  Clare ;  the  men  booted,  the  gentlewo- 
men in  cloaks  and  fafe-guards  :  Blague  the  merry  hoft 
of  the  George  comes  in  with  them. 

Hoft.  Welcome,  good  knight,  to  the  George  at  Wal- 
tham;  my  freehold,  my  tenements,  goods  and  chattels. 
Madam,  here's  a  room  is  the  very  Homer  and  Iliads  of 
a  lodging,  it  hath  none  of  the  four  elements  in  it  ;  I 
built  it  out  of  the  center,  and  I  drink  ne'er  the  lefs  fack. 
— Welcome, — my  little  wafle  of  maidenheads :  what  ? 
I  ferve  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Clare.  God  a  mercy,  my  good  hoft  Blague  : 
Thou  haft  a  good  feat  here. 

Hoft.  'Tis  correfpondent,  or  fo  :  there's  not  aTartarian, 
Nor  a  carrier  fhall  breathe  upon  your  geldings ; 
They  have  villainous  rank  feet,  the  rogues, 
And  they  fhall  not  fweat  in  my  linen  : 
Knights  and  lords  too  have  been  drunk  in  my  houfe, 
I  thank  the  Deftinies. 

Marry 
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Harry  Clare.  Prithee,  good  finful  inn-keeper,  will 
that  corruption,  thine  hoftler,  to  look  well  to  my  geld- 
ing— Hay  !  a  pox  of  thefe  nifties. 

Hofi.  You,  St.  Dennis,  your  gelding  fhall  walk  with- 
out doors,  and  cool  his  heels  for  his  mailer's  fake.  By 
the  body  of  faint  George,  I  have  an  excellent  intellect  to 
ileal  fome  venifon  :  now  when  waft  thou  in  the  foreft  ? 

Har.  Away,  you  ftale  mefs  of  white  broth.  Come 
hither,  fifter,  let  me  help  you. 

C/a.  Minehoft,  is  not  fir  Richard  Mounchenfey  come 
yet,  according  to  our  appointment  when  we  laft  dined 
here  ? 

Hofi.  The  knight's  not  yet  apparent — marry  here's  a 
fore-runner  that  fummons  a  parley,  and  faith  he'll  be  here 
top  and  top- gallant  prefently. 

CI  a.  'Tis  well :  good  mine  hoft,  go  down  and  fee 
breakfaft  be  provided. 

Hofi.  Knight,  thy  breath  hath  the  force  of  a  woman, 
it  takes  me  down  ;  I  am  for  the  bafer  element  of  the 
kitchen  :  I  retire  like  a  valiant  foldier,  face  point-blank 
to  the  foe-man  ;  or  like  a  courtier,  that  muft  not  (hew 
his  prince  his  pofteriors :  vanifti  to  know  my  canvafadoes, 
and  my  interrogatories,  for  I  ferve  the  good  duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Cla.  How  doth  my  lady  ?  are  you  not  weary,  madam  ? 
Come  hither,  I  muft  talk  in  private  with  you ; 
My  daughter  Millifent  muft  not  over-hear. 

Mil.  Ay  !  whifpering!  pray  God  it  tend  to  my  good ; 
Strange  fears  aftail,  my  heart  ufurps  my  blood.  [Lifiening. 
Cla.  You  know,  our  meeting  with  the  knight  Moun- 
chenfey, 
Is  to  allure  our  daughter  to  his  heir. 
Dor.  'Tis  without  queftion. 

Cla.  Two  tedious  winters  have  pafs'd  o'er,  fince  firft 
This  couple  lov'd  each  other,  and  in  paflion 
Glew'd  their  firft  naked  hands  with  youthful  moifture  ; 
Juft  fo  long,  on  my  knowledge. 
Dor.  And  what  of  this  ? 

Cla,  This  morning  ftiould  my  daughter  lofe  her  name, 
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And  to  Mounchenfey's  houle  convey  our  arms, 
Quartered  within  his  'fcutcheon  ;  the  affiance  made 
'  i  vvixt  him  and  her,  this  morning  mould  be  feal'd. 
Dor.  I  know  it  mould. 

CL.  But  there  are  crofles,  wife ;  here's  one  atWaltham, 
Another  at  the  Abbey,  and  a  third 
At  ouefton;  and  it  is  ominous  to  pafs 
Any  of  theie  without  a  pater-nofler. 
Crones  of  love  ftill  thwart  this  marriage, 
Whilft  that  we  two  like  fpirits  walk  in  night, 
About  thofe  Irony  and  hard-hearted  plots. 

Mil.  O  God!  what  means  my  father  ?  \djide* 

Cla.  hor  look  you,  wife,  the  riotous  old  knight 
Hath  over-run  his  annual  revenue, 
In  keeping  jolly  Chriftmas  all  the  year  \ 
The  noftrils  of  his  chimneys  are  ftill  fluff 'd 
With  fmoak,  more  chargeable  than  cane-tobacco  j 
His  hawks  devour  his  fatteftdogs,  whilft  fimple, 
His  leaneft  curs  eat  his  hounds  carrion  ; 
Itefides,  I  heard  of  late,  his  younger  brother, 
A  '  Turkey-merchant,  hath  fore  fuck'd  the  knightr 
By  means  of  fome  great  lodes  on  the  fea  ; 
That  (you  conceive  me)  before  God,  all  is  naught, 
His  feat  is  weak  :  thus  each  thing  rightly  fcann'd, 
You'll  fee  a  flight,  wife,  fhortly,  of  his  land.. 

'.  Mil.  1  realon  to  my  heart's  trueil  foveraign : 
How  fooii  is  love  fmothered  in  foggy  gain  !  *        [JJidea 

Dr.  But  howfhall  we  prevent  this  dangerous  match  I 

Cla.  I  have  a  plot,  a  trick,  and  this  it  is  : 
Under  this  colour  I'll  break  off  the  match  ; 
I'll  tell  the  knight,  that  now  my  mind  is  chang'd 
For  marrying  of  my  daughter  ;  for  I  intend 
To  fend  her  unto  (Ihefton  nunnery* 

Mil.  O  me  accurft  ! 

CI  a.  There  to  become  a  moft  religious  nun  ? 

Mil.  I'll  firft  be  buried  quick. 

Cla,  To  fpend  her  beauty  in  moft  private  prayers , 

Mil.  I'll  fooner  be  a  finner,  in  forfaking 
Mother  and  father. 

Clal 
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Cla.  How  dorr,  like  my  plot  ? 

Dor,     Exceeding  well :  but  is  it  your  intent 
She  fhall  continue  there  ? 

Cla.  Continue  there  ?  Ha,  ha,  that  were  a  jeft  : 
You  know  a  virgin  may  continue  there 
A  twelve-month  and  a  day,  only  on  trial. 
There  fhall  my  daughter  iojourn  fome  three  months, 
And  in  mean  time,  I'll  compafs  a  fair  match 
'Twixt  youthful  Jerningham,  the  lufty  heir 
Of  fir   Ralph  Jerningham,  dwelling  in  the  forefl ; 
I  think  they'll  both  come  hither  with  Mounchenfey. 

Dor.  Your  care  argues  the  love  you  bear  your  child  ; 
I  will  fubfcribe  to  any  thing  you'll  have  me. 

Mil.   You  will  fubfcribe  to  it  i — good,  'tis  well ; 
Love  hath  two  chairs  of  ftate,  heaven  and  hell. 
My  dear  Mounchenfey,  thou  my  death  fhalt  rue,. 
E'er  to  thy  heart  Millifent  prove  untrue.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Blague. 

Hoft,  Hoftlers,  you  knaves  and  commanders,,  take  the 
horfes  of  the  the  knights  and  competitors  :  your  honour- 
able hulks  have  put  into  harborough,  they'll  take  in 
frefh  water  here,  and  I  have  provided  clean  chamber- 
pots. Voyez, — ihty  come. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Mounchenfey  ;  Sir  Ralph  Jerningham, 
young  Frank  Jerningham,  Raymond  Mounchenfey,  Peter 

Fab  el,  and  Bilbo. 

Ho  ft.  The  deflinies  be  raoft  neat  chamberlains  to-thefe 
fwaggering  puritans,  knights  of  the  fubfidy. 

Sir  Moun.  God  a  mercy,  good  mine  hoft. 

Sir.  Jer.  Thanks,  good  hoft  Blague. 

Hoft.  Room  for  my  cafe  of  piitols,  that  have  Greek 
and  j.atin  ballets  in  them  ;  let  me  cling  to  your  flanks, 
my  nimble  giberlaters,  and  blow  wind  in  your  calves  to 
make  them  fwell  bigger.  Ha ;  I'll  caper  in  mine  own 
fee-fimple  ;  away  with  punctilio's  and  orthography,  I 
ferve  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Bilbo.  Tytere,  tu  patulte  recupans  fub  tcgmint  fagi. 
Truly;  m.ine  hoft,  Bilbo,  though  he  be  foraewhat  out  of 
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fafhion,  will  be  your  only  blade  flill ;  I  have  a  villainous 
fharp  flomach  to  fliee  a  breakfafl. 

Hoft.  Thou  ihalt  have  it  without  any  more  difconti- 
nuance,  releafes,  or  attournment — what !  we  know  our 
terms  of  hunting,  and  the  fea  card. 

Bit.  And  do  you  ferve  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk  flill  ? 

Hofi.  Still,  and  flill,  and  flill,  my  foldier  of  faint  Quin- 
tin's.  Come  follow  me,  I  have  CharlesVwain  below  in  a 
butt  of  fack,  I  will  glifler  like  your  crab-fifh. 

BiL  You  have  fine  fcholar-like  terms ;  your  cooper's- 
dictionary  is  your  only  book  to  Hudy  in  a  cellar,  a  man 
fhall  find  very  ftrange  words  in  it :  come,  my  hofi,  let's 
ferve  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Hofi.  And  Hill,  and  flill,  and  flill,  my  boy,  I'll  ferve 
the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

jfer.  Good  fir  Arthur  Clare! 

Cla.  What  gentleman  is  that  ?  I  know  him  not. 

Moun.  'Tis  mr.  Fabel,  fir,  a  Cambridge  fcholar, 
My  fon's  dear  friend. 

Cla.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  know  me. 

Fab.  Command  me  fir,  I  am  affecled  to  you 
For  your  Mounchenfey's  fake. 

Cla.  Alas  !  for  him, 
I  not  refpecl  whether  he  fink  or  fwim  : 
A  word  in  private,  fir  Ralph  Jerningham. 

Ray.  Methinks  your  father  looks  flrangely  on  me  : 
Say,  love,  why  are  you  fad  ? 

Mil.  I  am  not,  fweet  ; 
Paflion  is  flrong,  when  woe  with  woe  doth  meet. 

Cla.  ShalPs  in  to  breakfafl  ?  After,  we'll  conclude 
The  caufe  of  this  our  coming  :  in  and  feed, 
And  let  that  ufher  a  more  ferious  deed. 

Mil.  Whilfl  you  defire  his  grief,  my  heart  fhall  bleed. 

Young  Cla.  Raymond  Mounchenfey,  come,befrolick, 
friend  ; 
This  is  the  day  thou  hall  expe&ed  long. 

Ray.  Pray  God,  dear  Harry  Clare,  it  prove  fo  happy. 

Jer.  There's  nought  can  alter  it ;  be  merry,  lad. 

Fab.  There's  nought  fhall  alter  it  j  be  lively, Raymond : 

Sttnd 
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Stand  any  oppofition  'gainft  thy  hope, 
Art  fliall  confront  it  with  her  largeft  fcope.  [Exeunt. 

Peter  Fab  el,  folus. 
Fab.  Good  old  Mounchenfey,  is  thy  hap  fo  ill3 
That  for  thy  bounty,  and  tny  royal  parts, 
Thy  kind  alliance  fhould  be  held  in  {corn  ; 
And  after  all  thefe  promifes  by  Clare, 
Refufe  to  give  his  daughter  to  thy  fon, 
Only  becaufe  thy  revenues  cannot  reach 
To  make  her  dowage  of  fo  rich  a  jointure 
As  can  the  heir  of  wealthy  Jerningham  ? 
And  therefore  is  the  falfe  fox  now  in  hand 
To  ftrike  a  match  betwixt  her  and  the  other, 
And  the  old  gray-beards  now  are  clofe  together, 
Plotting  in  the  garden.     Is't  even  fo  ? 
Raymond  Mounchenfey,  boy,  have  thou  and  I 
Thus  long  at  Cambridge  read  the  liberal  arts, 
The  metaphyficks,  magick,  and  thofe  parts 
Of  the  moit  fecret  deep  philofophy  ? 
Have  I  fo  many  melancholy  nights 
Watch'd  on  the  top  of  Peter-houfe  higheil  tower  ? 
And  come  we  back  unto  our  native  home, 
For  want  of  fkill,  to  lofe  the  wench  thou  lov'ft  ? 
We'll  firft  hang  Envil  in  fuch  rings  of  mill 
As  never  rofe  from  any  dampifh  fenn  ; 
I'll  make  the  brinifh  fea  to  rife  at  Ware, 
And  drown  the  marines  unto  Stratford -bridge ; 
I'll  drive  the  deer  from  Waltham  in  their  walks, 
And  fcatter  them,  like  fheep,  in  every  field  : 
We  may  perhaps  be  crofs'd  ;  but  if  we  be, 
He  mall  crofs  the  devil  that  butcrofies  me. 

Enter  Raymond,  young  yerningham,  and  young  Clare 
But  here  comes  Raymond,  difconfolate  and  fad  ; 
And  here  comes  the  gallant  mult  have  the  wench. 

Jer.  I  prithee,  Raymond,  leave  thefe  folemn  dumps, 
Revive  thy  fpirits ;  thou  that  before  hall:  been 
More  watchful  than  the  day-proclaiming  cock, 
As  fportive  as  a  kid,  as  frank  and  merry 
As  mirth  herfelf. 

If 
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If  aught  in  me  may  thy  content  procure, 
It  is  thine  own,  thou  may'fr,  thyfelf  allure. 

Ray.  Ha!  Jerningham,  if  any  but  thyfelf 
Had  fpoke  tiiat  word,  it  would  have  come  as  cold 
As  the  bleak  northern  winds  upon  the  face  of  winter. 
From  thee,  they  have  fome  power  on  my  blood  ; 
Yet  being  from  thee,  had  but  that  hollow  found 
Come  from  the  lips  of  any  living  man, 
It  might  have  won  the  credit  of  mine  ear  ; 
From  thee  it  cannot. 

Jer.  If  I  underftand  thee,  I  am  a  villain : 
What  !  doll  thou  fpeak  in  parables  to  thy  friend  ? 

Cla.  Come,  boy,  and  make  me  this  fame  groaning  love, 
Troubled  with  Hatches  and  the  cough  o'th  iungs, 
That  wept  his  eyes  out  when  he  was  a  child, 
And  ever  iince  hath  fhot  at  hudman-blind : 
Make  her  leap,  caper,  jerk,  and  laugh,  and  fmg, 
And  play  me  horfe-tricks. 
Make  Cupid  wanton  as  his  mother's  dove  ; 
But,  in  this  fort,  boy,  I  would  have  thee  love. 

Fab.  Why,  how  now,  madcap?  What,  my  luity  Frank, 
So  near  a  wife,  and  will  not  tell  your  friend  ? 
But  you  will  to  this  gear  in  hugger-mugger : 
Art  thou  turn'd  mifer,  rafcal,  in  thy  loves  ? 

Jer.  Who  I  ?  z'blood,  what  mould  all  you  fee  in  me, 
That  I  mould  look  like  a  married  man  ?  Ha  ? 
Am  I  bald  ?  Are  my  legs  too  little  for  my  hofe  ? 
If  I  feel  any  thing  in  my  forehead,  I  am  a  villain. 
Do  I  wear  a  night-cap?  Do  I  bend  in  the  hams  r 
What  doit  thou  fee  in  me,  that  I  mould  be  towards  mar- 
riage ?  Ha  ? 

Cla.  What,  thou  married  ?  Let  me  look  upon  thee  ; 
Rogue,  who  has  given  this  out  of  thee  ? 
How  cam' it  thou  into  this  ill  name  ?  What  company 
Haft  thou  been  in,  rafcal  ? 

Fab.   You  are  the  man,  fir,  mufl:  have  Millifent, 
The  match  is  making  in  the  garden  now ; 
Her  jointure  is  agreed  on,  and  the  old  men, 
Your  fathers,  mean  to  launch  their  p.urfy  bags. 

i  But 
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But  in  mean  time,  to  thruft  Mounchenfey  off, 
For  colour  of  this  new-intended  match, 
Fair  Millifent  to  Chefton  muft  be  fent, 
To  take  the  approbation  for  a  Nun. 
Ne'er  look  upon  me,  lad,  the  match  is  done. 

Jer.  Raymond  Mounchenfey,  now  I  touch  thy  grief 
With  the  true  feeling  of  a  zealous  friend. 
And  as  for  thy  fair  beauteous  Millifent, 
With  my  vain  breath  I  will  not  feek  to  flubber 
Her  angel-like  perfections.     But  thou  know'ft 
That  Effex  hath  the  faint  that  I  adore  ; 
Where  e'er  didft  meet  me,  that  we  two  were  jovial, 
But  like  a  wag  thou  haft  not  laugh'd  at  me, 
And  with  regardlefs  jefting  mock'd  my  love  ? 
How  many  a  fad  and  weary  fummer's  night, 
My  fighs  have  drunk  the  dew  from  off  the  earth, 
And  1  have  taught  the  nightingale  to  wake, 
And  from  the  meadows  fprung  the  early  lark 
An  hour  before  Ihe  mould  have  lift  to  fing  ? 
I  have  loaded  the  poor  minutes  with  my  moans, 
That  I  have  made  the  heavy  flow-pac'd  hours 
To  hang  like  heavy  clogs  upon  the  day. 
But,  dear  Mounchenfey,  had  not  my  affection 
Seiz'd  on  the  beauty  of  another -dame, 
Before  I  would  wrong  the  chafe,  and  leave  the  love 
Of  one  fo  worthy,  and  fo  true  a  friend, 
I  will  abjure  both  beauty  and  her  fight, 
And  will  in  love  become  a  counterfeit. 

Moun.  Dear  Jerningham,  thou  haft  begot  my  life, 
And  from  the  mouth  of  hell,  where  now  I  fat, 
I  feel  my  fpirit  rebound  againft  the  ftars ; 
Thou  haft  conquer'd  me  (dear  friend)  and  my  free  foul, 
Nor  time,  nor  death,  can  by  their  power  controul. 

Fab,  Frank  Jerningham,  thou  art  a  gallant  boy; 
And  were  he  not  my  pupil,  I  would  fay, 
He  were  as  fine  a  metal'd  gentleman, 
Of  as  free  fpirit,  and  as  fine  a  temper 
As  any  in  England  ;  and  he  is  a  man 
That  very  richly  may  deferve  thy  love* 

But, 
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But,  noble  Clare,  this  while  of  our  difcourfe, 
What  may  Mounchenfey's  honour  to  thyfelf 
Exaft  upon  the  meafure  of  thy  grace  ? 

Cla.  Raymond  Mounchenfey,  I  would  have  thee  know, 
He  does  not  breathe  this  air, 
Whofe  love  I  cherifh,  and  whofe  foul  I  love 
More  than  Mounchenfey's : 
Nor  ever  in  my  life  did  fee  the  man 
Whom,  for  his  wit  and  many  virtuous  parts* 
I  think  more  wrorthy  of  my  filler's  love. 
But  fmce  the  matter  grows  unto  this  pafs, 
I  muft  not  feem  to  crofs  my  father's  will  ; 
But  when  thou  lift  to  vifit  her  by  night, 
My  horfe  is  faddled,  and  the  ftable  door 
Stands  ready  for  thee  ;  ufe  them  at  thy  pleafure  : 
In  honeft  marriage  wed  her  frankly,  boy, 
And  if  thou  get'ft  her,  lad,  God  give  thee  joy. 

Moun.  Then  care,  away  !  let  fate  my  fall  pretend, 
Back'd  with  the  favours  of  fo  true  a  friend. 

Fab.  Let  us  alone,  to  buftle  for  the  fet  ; 
For  age  and  craft,  with  wit  and  art  hath  met. 
I'll  make  my  fpirits  dance  fuch  nightly  jiggs 
Along  the  way  'twixt  this  and  Tot'nam  Crofs, 
The  carrier's  jades  fhall  call  their  heavy  packs, 
And  the  ftrong  hedges  fcarce  mail  keep  them  in  : 
The  milk-maids  cuts  mall  turn  the  wenches  off, 
And  lay  their  doffers  tumbling  in  the  dull: 
The  frank  and  merry  London  'prentices, 
That  come  for  cream  and  lufly  country  chear, 
Shall  lofe  tneir  way ;  and  fcrambling  in  the  ditches 
All  i  ight,  mall  wiioop  and  hollow,  cry  and  call, 
And  none  to  other  find  the  way  at  all. 

Moun.  Purfue  the  projedl,  fcholar,  what  we  can  do 

To  help  endeavour,  join  our  lives  thereto.      .    {Exeunt, 

Enter  Banks ,  Sir  John,  and  Smug. 

Banks.  Take  me  with  you,  good  fir  John  ;  a  plague 
on  thee,  Smug,  and  thou  touchefl  liquor  thou  art  foun- 
der'd  ftraight  —  What,  are  your  brains  always  water- 
mills  r  Muft  they  ever  run  round  ? 

Smug, 
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Smug.  Banks,  your  ale  is  as  a  Philiftine  fox  ; — nouns, 
there's  fire  i'th  tail  on't ; — you  are  a  rogue ^to  charge  us 
with  mugs  i'th'  rear- ward ; — a  plague  of  this  wind,  O  it 
tickles  our  cataftrophe. 

Sir  John.  Neighbour  Banks  of  Waltham,  and  good- 
man  Smug,  the  honeft  fmith  of  Edmonton,  as  I  dwell 
betwixt  you  both,  at  Enfield,  I  know  the  tafte  of  both 

your  ale-houfes  ;  they  are  good  both,  fmart  both  ; 

Hem,  grafs  and  hay, — we  are  not  yet  all  mortal, — let's 
live  'till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an  end. 

Banks,  Well  faid,  fir  John,  you  are  of  the  fame  hu- 
mour ftill  -,  and  doth  the  water  run  the  fame  way  ftill, 
boy  ? 

Smug.  Vulcan  was  a  rogue  to  him ;  —  Sir  John, 
lock,  lock,  lock  fail,  fir  Joiin ; — So,  fir  John,  i'll  one  of 
thefe  years,  when  it  fhall  pleafe  the  goddeifes  and  the 
deftinies,  be  drunk  in  your  company ;  that's  all  now,  and 
God  fend  us  health  ; — Shall  I  fwear  I  love  you  ? 

Sir  John.  No  oaths,  no  oaths,  good  neighbour  Smug, 
We'll  wet  our  lips  together,  and  hug  ; 
Caroufe  in  private,  and  elevate  the  heart, 
And  the  liver,  and  the  lights, 
Mark  you  rne,  within   us    for — hem — 
Grafs  and  hay, — we  are    not  yet  all  mortal,—- let's  live 
'till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an  end. 

Banks.  But  to  our  former  motion  about  Healing  fome 
venifon  ;  whither  go  we  ? 

Sir  John.  Into  the  foreft,  neighbour  Banks,  into  Bri- 
an's walk,  the  mad  keeper. 

Smug.  Blood  !  i'll  tickle  your  keeper. 

Banks.  I'faith  thou  art  always  drunk,  when  we  have 
need  of  thee. 

Smug.  Need  of  me  !  heart,  you  fhall  have  need  of  me 
always,  while  there  is  iron  in  an  anvil. 

Banks.  Mr.  Parfon,  may  the  fmith  go  (think  you)  be* 
ing  in  this  taking  ? 

Smug.  Go  !  I'll  go,  infpite  of  all  the  bells  in  Waltham, 

Sir  John.  The  queftion  is,  good  neighbour  Banks- 
let  me  fee, — the  moon  mines  to  night,— there's  not  a  nar- 
row 
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row  bridge  betwixt  this  and  the  foreft,-— -his  brain  may 
be  fettled  e'er  night, — he  may  go,  he  may  go,  neighbour 
Banks.  Now  we  want  none  but  the  company  of  mine 
hoft  Blague,  of  the  George  at  Waltham  ;  if  he  were 
here,  our  confort  were  full.  Look  where  comes  my  good 
hoft,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  man  !  and  how?  and  how  ? 
A  hem — grafs  and  hay — we  are  not  yet  mortal  ;  let  us 
live  till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an  end. 

Enter  Hoft. 

Hoft,  Ha!  my  Caftilian  dialogues ;  and  art  thou  in 
breath  fall,  boy  ?  Miller,  doth  the  match  hold  ?  Smith, 
I  fee>by  thy  eyes  thou  haft  been  reading  a  little  Geneva 
print :  but  wend  we  merrily  to  the  foreft,  to  fteal  fome 
of  the  king's  deer  ?  I'll  meet  you  at  the  time  appointed. 
Away,  I  have  knights  and  colonels  at  my  houfe,  and 
mull  tend  the  hungarians.  If  we  be  fcatter'd  in  the  fo- 
reft, we'll  meet  in  the  church  porch  at  Enfield  ;  is't  cor- 
refpondent  ? 

Banks.  'Tis  well :  but  how  if  any  of  us  fhould  be  taken  I 

Smug.  He  fhall  have  ranfom  by  my  fword. 

Hojl.  Tufh,  the  knaves  keepers  are  my  bona  focias, 
and  my  penfioners — Nine  o'clock — Be  valiant,  my  little 
gogmagogs  ; — I'll  fence  with  all  the  juftices  in  Hert- 
fordfhire— I'll  have  a  buck  till  I  die  ;  I'll  flay  a  doe 
while  I  live  —  Hold  your  bow  ftrait  and  fteady ;  I  ferve 
the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Smug.  O  rare  !  who,  ho,  ho,  boy. 

Sir  John.  Peace,  neighbour  Smug  ;  you  fee  this  boor, 
a  boor  of  the  country,  an  illiterate  boor,  and  yet  the 
citizen  of  good  fellows.  Come,  let's  provide — a  hem — - 
grafs  and  hay, — we  are  not  yet  all  mortal >  we'll  live 
till  we  die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an  end  :  come, 
Smug. 

Smug.  Good  night,  Waltham — who,  ho,  ho,  boy. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  the  Knight  and  Gentlemen  from  breakfaft^  again. 
Old  Moun.  Nor  I  for  thee,  Clare,  not  of  this  : 
What !  haft  thou  fed  me  all  this  while  with  (hales  ? 

And 
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And  com' ft  to  tell  me  now,  thou  lik'fl  it  not  ? 

Cla.  I  do  not  hold  thy  offer  competent : 
Nor  do  I  like  the  affurance  of  thy  land, 
The  title  is  fo  brangled  with  thy  debts. 

Old  Moun.    Too  good  for  thee;  and  knight,   thoa 
know'ft  it  well,  I  fawn'd  not  on  thee  for  thy  goods,  not  I, 
'Twas  thine  own  motion  ;  that  thy  wife  doth  know. 
Lady.  Hufband,  it  was  fo  ;  he  lies  not  in  that. 
Cla.  Hold  thy  chat,  quean. 

Old  Moun  t  To  which  I  hearkened  willingly,  and  the 
rather, 
Becaufe  I  was  perfuaded  it  proceeded 
From  love  thou  barefl  to  me  and  to  my  boy; 
And  gav'fl  him  free  accefs  unto  thy  noufe, 
Where  he  hath  not  behaved  him  to  thy  child 
But  as  befits  a  gentleman  to  do  : 
Nor  is  my  poor  diftrefled  flate  fo  low 
That  I'll  fhut  up  my  doors,  I  warrant  thee. 

Cla.  Let  it  fuffice,  Mounchenfey,  I  miflike  it ; 
Nor  think  thy  fon  a  match  fit  for  my  child. 

Moun.  I  tell  thee,  Clare,  his  blood  is  good  and  deal 
As  the  bell  drop  that  panteth  in  thy  veins : 
But  for  this  maid,  thy  fair  and  virtuous  child, 
She  is  no  more  difparag'd  by  thy  bafenefs, 
Than  the  moil  orient  and  the  precious  jewel, 
Which  Hill  retains  his  luitre  and  his  beauty, 
Although  a  flave  were  owner  of  the  fame. 
Cla.  She  is  the  lafl  is  left  me  to  bellow  ; 
And  her  I  mean  to  dedicate  to  God. 
Moun.  You  do,  fir  ? 
Cla.  Sir,  fir,  I  do ;  (he  is  mine  own. 
Moun.  And  pity  (he  is  fo  : 
Damnation  dog  thee  and  thy  wretched  pelf.  [ajide. 

Cla.  Not  thou,  Mounchenfey,  ihalt  bellow  my  child. 
Moun.  Neither  fhouldft  thou  bellow  her  where  thou 
meanefl. 

Cla.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Moun.  No  matter,  let  that  be; 
1  will  do  that,  perhaps,  fhall  anger  thee  : 

Thou 
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Thou  haft  wrong'd  my  love,  and,  by  a  bleffed  angel, 
Thou  (halt  weil  know  it. 
CI  a.  Tut,  brave  not  me. 

Moun.  Brave  thee,  bafe  churl !  were't  not  for  manhood 
fake — 
I  fay  no  more,  but  that  there  be  fome  by 
Wnofe  blood  is  hotter  than  ours  is, 
Which  being  ftirr'd,  might  make  us  both  repent 
This  foolifh  meeting.    But,  Harry  Clare, 
Although  thy  father  hath  abus'd  my  friendfhip, 
Yet  I  love  thee,  I  do,  my  noble  boy, 
I  do  i'faith. 

Lady.  Ay,  do, do,  fill  all  the  world  with  talk  of  us  man; 
man,  I  never  look'd  for  better  at  your  hands. 

Fab.  I  hop'd  your  great  experience,  and  your  years, 
Would  have  prov'd  patience  rather  to  your  foul, 
Than  with  this  frantick  and  untamed  paffion 
To  whet  their  flteens  ;  and,  but  for  that 
I  hope  their  friendihips  are  too  well  confirm'd, 
And  their  minds  tempered  with  more  kindJy  heat, 
Than  for  their  forward  parent's  frowardnefs, 
That  they  fhould  break  forth  into  publick  brawls : 
Howe'er  the  rough  hand  of  the  untoward  world 
Hath  molded  your  proceedings  in  this  matter, 
Yet  I  am  fure  the  firft  intent  was  love. 
Then  iince  tiie  firft  fpring  was  fo  fweet  and  warm, 
Let  it  die  gently,  ne'er  kill  it  with  a  fcorn. 

Ray.  O  thou  bafe  world  !  how  leprous  is  that  foul 
That  is  once  lim'd  in  thy  polluted  mud  ! 
O  fir  Arthur  !  you  have  ftartled  his  free  a&ive  fpirits 
With  too  fharp  a  fpur  for  his  mind  to  bear. 
Have  patience,  fir,  the  remedy  to  woe, 
Is,  to  leave  that  we  muft  of  force  forego. 

Mil.  And  I  muft  take  a  twelvemonth's  approbation, 
That  in  mean  time  this  fole  and  private  life, 
At  the  year's  end  may  fafhion  me  a  wife. 
But,  fweet  Mounchenfey,  e'er  this  year  be  done, 
Thou'ft  be  a  friar,  if  that  I  be  nun. 

And, 
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And,  father,  e'er  young  Jerningham's  I'll  be, 

I  will  turn  mad,  to  fpite  both  him  and  thee.  [Afide. 

Cla.  Wife,  come  to  horfe  ;  and,  hufwife,  make  you 
ready  : 

For  if  I  live,  I  fwear  by  this  good  light, 
I'll  fee  you  lodg'd  in  Chefton-houfe  to  night.     [Exeunt, 

Moun.  Raymond,  away,  thou  fee'ft  how  matters  fall. 
Churl,  hell  confumethee  and  thy  pelf  and  all. 

Fab.  Now,  mr.  Clare,  you  fee  how  matters  fadge  ; 
Your  Millifent  muft  needs  be  made  a  nun. 
Well  fir,  we  are  the  men  muft  ply  the  match  ; 
Hold  you  your  peace,  and  be  a  looker  on  : 
And  lend  her  unto  Chefton,  where  he  will, 
I'll  fend  me  fellows  of  a  handful  high 
Into  the  cloifters  where  the  nuns  frequent, 
Shall  make  them  fkip  like  does  about  the  dale ; 
And  make  the  lady  priorefs  of  the  houfe 
To  play  at  leap-frog  naked  in  her  fmock, 
Until  the  merry  wenches  at  their  mafs 
Cry  teehe,  weehee ; 

And  tickling  thefe  mad  lafles  in  their  flanks, 
Shall  fprawl  and  fqueak,  and  pinch  their  fellow  nuns. 
Be  lively,  boys,  before  the  wench  we'll  lofe, 
111  make  the  abbefs  wear  the  canon's  hofe.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Harry  Clare,  Frank   Jerningham,    Peter    Fabel, 
and  Millifent. 

Ha.  Cla.  Spite  now  hath  done  her  worft ;  lifter,  be 
patient. 

Jer,  Forewarn'd  poor  Raymond's  company !  O  heaven ! 
When  the  compofure  of  weak  frailty  meet 
Upon  this  mart  of  dirt,  O  then  weak  love 
Muft  in  her  own  unhappinefs  be  filent, 
And  wink  on  all  deformities. 

Mil.  'Tis  well  : 
Where's  Raymond,  brother  ?  Where's  my  dear  Moun- 

chenfey  ? 
Would  we  might  weep  together,  and  then  part, 
Our  fighing  parley  would  much  eafe  my  heart. 

Fab, 
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Fab.  Sweet  beauty,  fold  your  forrows  in  the  thought 
Of  future  reconcilement ;  let  your  tears 
Shew  you  a  woman,  but  be  no  farther  fpent 
Than  from  the  eyes  :  for,  fweet,  experience  fays, 
That  love  is  firm  that's  rlatter'd  with  delays. 

Mil.  Alas,  fir,  think  you  I  fhall  e'er  be  his  ? 

Fab.  As  fure  as  parting  fmiles  on  future  blifs. 
Yond  comes  my  friend  ;  fee,  he  hath  doated 
So  long  upon  your  beauty,  that  your  want 
Will  with  a  pale  retirement  waft'e  his  blood  : 
For,  in  true  love  mufick  doth  fweetly  dwell ; 
Severed,  thefe  lefs  words  bear  within  them  hell. 
.     ,        Enter  Mouncbenfey. 

Moun    Harry  and  Frank,  you  are  enjoin'd  to  wain 
Your  friendfhip  from  me,  we  mull  part ;  the  breath 
Ofalladvis'd  corruption:  pardon  me, 
Faith,  I  muft  fay  lb  ;  you  may  think  I  love  you, 
Tho'  I  breathe  not,  and  tho'  rough  fpite  do  fever  us, 
We'll   meet  by  Health,  fweet  friends,    by  Health    you 

twain  ; 
Kiffes  are  fweeteft  got  by  ftruggling  pain. 

Jer.  Our  friendlhip  dies  not,  Raymond. 

Moun.  Pardon  me  : 
I  am  bufied ;  I  have  loft  my  faculties, 
And  buried  them  in  Millifent's  clear  eyes. 

Mil.  Alas!  fweet  love,  what  (hall  become  Of  me? 
I  muft  to  Chefton  to  the  nunnery, 
I  fhall  ne'er  fee  thee  more. 

Moun.  How,  fweet! 
I'll  be  thy  votary,  we'll  often  meet  : 
This  kifs  divides  us,  and  breathes  foft  adieu— 
This  be  a  double  charm  to  keep  both  true. 

Fab.  Have  done,  your  fathers  may  chance  fpy  your 
parting. 
Refufe  you  not  by  any  means,  good  fweetnefs, 
To  go  into  the  nunnery,  for  from  hence 
Muft  we  beget  your  loves  fweet  happinefs  : 
You  fhall  not  flay  there  long,  your  harder  bed 
Shall  be  more  foft,  when  nun  and  maid  are  dead. 

Enter 
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Enter  Bilbo. 
Moun.  Now,  firrah,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Bil.  Marry,  you  muft  to  horfe  prefently  ;  that   vil- 
kinous  old  gouty  churl,  fir  Richard  Clare,  longs  till  he 
be  at  the  nunnery. 
H.  Clar.  How,  fir? 

Bil.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy,  he  is  your  father,  fir,  in* 
deed  ;  but  I  am  fure,  that  there's  lefs  affinity  betwixt 
your  two  natures,  than  there  is  between  a  broker  and 
a  cutpurfe. 

Moun.  Bring  me  my  gelding,  firrah. 
Bil.    Well,    nothing  grieves  me,  but  for    the  poor 
wench  ;  fhe    mull  now   cry  <vale  to   lobfter   pies,   arti- 
chokes, and  all  fuch  meats  of  mortality  :  poor  gentle- 
woman !  the  fign  muft  not  be  in  <virgo  any  longer  with 
her,  and  tnat  me  grieves  :  farewel, 
Foor  Millifent 
Muft  pray  and  repent  : 
O  fatal  wonder  ! 
She'll  now  be  nc  fatter, 
Love  muft  not  come  at  her, 

Yet  (he  fhall  be  kept  under.  [Exit. 

Jtr.  Farewel,  dear  Raymond. 
H.  Cla.  Friend,  adieu. 
Mil.  Dear  fweet, 
No  joy  enjoys  my  heart  till  we  next  meet. 

[Exeuntl 
Fab.  Well,  Raymond,  now  the  tide  of  difcontent 
Beats  in  thy  face  ;  but  ere't  be  long,  the  wind 
Shall  turn  the  flood  :  we  muft  to  Waltham- abbey, 
And  as  fair  Millifent  in  Chefton  lives 
A  moft  unwilling  nun,  fo  thou  malt  there 
Become  a  beardlefs  novice  3  to  what  end. 
Let  time   and  farther  accidents  declare  : 
Tafte  thou  my  Heights,  thy  love  I'll  only  fhare. 

Moun.  Turn  friar  ?  Come,   my  good  counfellor,    let's 

Yet  that  difguife  will  hardly  fliroud  my  woe. 

[Exeunt* 
Vol.  XL  G  Enter 
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Enter  the  prior efs  of  Cheflon  <witb  a  nun  or  two,  fir 
Arthur  Clare,  fir  Ralph  Jerningham,  Harry  and 
Frank,  the  Lady  and  Bilbo,  with  Milli/ent. 

L.  Cla.  Madam, 
The  love  unto  this  holy  fifterhood, 
And  our  confirmed  opinion  of  your  zeal, 
Hath  truly  won  us  to  beftow  our  child 
Rather  on  this  than  any  neighbouring  cell. 

Pri.  Jeffs'  daughter,  Mary's  child, 
Holy  matron,  woman  mild, 
For  thee  a  mafs  mall   ftill  be  faid, 
Every  filler  dAa  bead  ; 
And  thofe  agalWucceeding  them, 
For  you  fhall  fmg   a  Requiem. 

Fran.  The  wench  is  gone,  Harry,  me  is  no  more  a 
woman  of  this  world — Mark  her  well,  fhe  looks  like 
a  nun  already  :  what  think'ft  on  her  ? 

Ear,  By  my  faith,  her  face  comes  handfomely  to't. 
But  peace,  let's  hear  the  reft. 

Sir  Art.  Madam,  for  a  twelve-month's  approbation, 
We  mean  to  make  the   trial  of  our  child. 
Your   care,  and  our  dear  blefling  in  mean  time, 
We  pray  may  profper  this  intended  work. 

Pri.  May  your  foul  be  blithe, 
That  fo  truly  pay  your  tithe  : 
He  that  many  children  gave, 
'Tis  fit  that  he  one  child  mould  have. 
Then,  fair  virgin,  hear  my  fpell, 
For  I  muft  your  duty  tell. 

MiL  Good  men  and  true,  ftand  together, 
And  hear  your  charge.  [dfide. 

Pri.  Firft,  a  mornings  take  your  book, 
The  glafs  wherein  yourfelf  muft  look  ; 
Your  young  thoughts,  fo  proud  and  jolly, 
Muft  be  turn'd  to   motions   holy ;  r 

For  your  bufk,  attires,  and  toys, 
Have  your  thoughts  on  heavenly  joys  : 

And 
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And  for  all  your  follies  paft, 

You  mull  do  penance,  pray,  and  faft. 

BiL  Let  her  take  heed  of  falling,  and  if  ever  (he 
hurt  herfelf  with  praying,    I'll  ne'er  truft  beaft. 

Mil.  This  goes  hard,  by'r  lady.  [Jjide. 

Pri.  You  mall  ring  the  facring  bell, 
Keep  your  hours,  and  -tell  your  knell, 
Rife  at  midnight  to  \  our  matins, 
Read  your  pfalter,  fing  your  latins  ; 
And  when  your  blood  (hall  kindle  pleafure, 
Scourge  yourfelf  in  plenteous  meafure. 

Mil.  Worfe  and  worfe,  by  faint  Mary.  [JJide. 

Fra.  Sirrah,  Hal,  how  does  fhe  hold  her  counte- 
nance ? — Well,  go  thy  ways,  if  ever  thou  prove  a  nun, 
I'll  build  an  abbey. 

Har.  She  may  be  a  nun,  but  if  ever  fhe  prove  an 
anchorefs,   I'll  dig  her  grave  with  my  nails. 

Fra.  To  her  again,  mother. 

Her.  Hold  thine  own,  wench. 

Pri.  You  mull  read  the  morning  mafs, 
You  muft  creep  unto  the  crofs, 
Put  cold  afhes  on  your  head, 
Have  a  hair-cloth  for  your  bed. 

BiL  She  had  rather  have  a  maTMn  her  bed, 

Pri.  Bind  your  beads,  and  tell  your  needs, s 
Your  holy  ave's,  and  your  creeds  : 
Holy  maid,  this  muft  be  done, 
If  you  mean  to  live  a  nun. 

Mil.  The  holy  maid  will  be  no  nun.  [  Afide. 

Sir  Art.  Madam,  we  have  fome  bufinefs  of  import, 
And  muft  be  gone  ; 

Will't  pleafe  you  take  my  wife  into  your  clofet, 
Who  farther  will  acquaint  you  with  my  mind  : 
And  fo,  good  madam,  for  this  time  adieu. 

\Exeunt  women. 

Sir  Rat.  Well  now,    Frank  Jerningham,   how  fay'ft 
thou  ? 
To  be  brief, 
What  wilt  thou  fay  for  all  this,  if  we  two, 

G  z  Her 
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Her  father  and  myfelf,  can  bring  about, 
That  we  convert  this  nun  to  be  a  wife, 
And  thou  the  hufband  to  this  pretty  nun  ? 
How  then,  my  lad  ?     Ha,  Frank  ;  it  may  be  done. 
'  Bar.  Ay,  now  it  works.  [JJtde* 

Frank.  O  god,  fir  !  you  amaze  me  at  your  words ; 
Think  with  yourfelf,  fir,  what  a  thing  it  were 
To  caufe  a  reclufe  to  renounce  her  vow : 
A  maimed,   contrite,  and  repentant  foul, 
Ever  mortify  M  with  falling  and  with  pray'r, 
Whofe  thoughts  even  as  her  eyes  are  fix'd  on  heaven  ; 
To  draw  a  virgin  thus  devout  with  zeal, 
Pack  to  the  world  ;  O  impious  deed  ! 
Nor  by  the  canon-law  can  it  be  done, 
Without  a  difpenfation  from  the  church  : 
Befides,  me  is  fo  prone  unto  this  life, 
As  {he'll  even  fhriek  to  hear  a  hufband  nam'd. 

BiL  Ay,  a  poor  innocent  ihe  ! — well,  here's  no  ja*a- 
very  ; 
He  flouts  the  old  fools  to  their  teeth.  \Afide. 

Sir  RaL  Boy,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
Thou  mak'ft  fuch  fcruple  of  that  confcience, 
And  in  a  man  fo  young  as  is  yourfelf, 
I  promife  you  'tis  very  feldom  feen. 
But,  Frank,  this  is  a  trick,  a  mere  device, 
A   Height  plotted  betwixt  her  father  and  myfelf, 
To  thruft  Mounchenfey's  nofe  befides  the  cuihion  i 
That  being  thus  debarr'd  of  all  accefs, 
Time  yet  may  work  him  from  her  thoughts, 
And  give  thee  ample  fcope  -to  thy  defires. 

Bit.  A  plague  on  you  both  for  a  couple  of  jews.  \_AJide. 

Hat\  How  now,  Frank,  what  fay  you  to  that  ? 

Fra.  Let  me  alone,  I  warrant  thee. 
Sir,   allured  that  this  motion  doth  proceed 
From  your  moil  kind  and  fatherly  affection, 
I  do  difpofe  my  liking  to   your  pleafure  : 
But  for  it   is  a  matter  of  fuch  moment 
As  holy  marriage,  I  muft  crave  thus  much, 
To  have  fome  conference  with  my  ghoilly  father, 

Friar 
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Friar  Hilderfham,  here  by,  at  Waltham- abbey,. 
To  be  abfolv'd  of  things  that  it  is  fit 
None  only  but  my  confeffor  fhould  know. 

Sir  RaL  With  all  my  heart,  he  is  a  reverend  man  ; 
and  to  morrow  morning  we  will  meet  all  at  the  abbey, 
where,  by  the  opinion  x>f  that  reverend  man, 
We  will  proceed  ;    I  like  it  pafling  well. 
Till  then  we  part,  boy,  I  think  of  it,  farewell : 
A  parent's  care  no  mortal  tongue  can  tell. 

Enter  Jir   Arthur  Clare,  at?d  Raymond  MGunchenfey   lihe 

a  friar. 

Sir  Art.  Holy  young  novice,  I  have  told  you  now 
My  full  intent,  and  do  refer  the  reft 
To  your  profeffed  fecrecy  and  care  ; 
And  fee, 

Our  ferious  fpeech  hath  ftolen  upon  the  way, 
That  we  are  come  unto  the  abbey -gate; 
Becaufe  I   know  Mounchenfey  is  a  fox, 
That  craftily  doth  overlook  my  doings, 
I'll  not  be  feen,  not  I  ;  turn,   I  have  done, 
I  had  a  daughter,  but  fhe  is  now  a  nun  : 
Farewel,   dear  fon,  farewel.  [Exit, 

Moun.  Fare  you  well.? — Ay,  you  have  done  : 
Your  daughter,  fir,  fhall  not  be  long  a  nun. 
O  my  rare  tutor  !  never  mortal  brain 
Plotted  out  fuch  a   piece  of  policy  ; 
And  my  dear  bofom  is  fo  great  with  laughter, 
Begot  by  his  fimplicity  and  error, 
My  foul  is  falPn  in  labour  with  her  joy. 
O  my  friends,  Frank  Jerningham,  and  Clare  ° 
Did  you  but  know  how  this  jeft  takes  fire, 
That  good  fir  Arthur,  thinking  me  a  novice, 
Hath  even  pour'd  himfelf  into  my  bofom  ; 
O  you  would  vent  your  fpleens  with  tickling  mirth. 
But,  Raymond,  peace,  and  have  an  eye  about, 
For  fear  perhaps  fpme  of  the  nuns  look  out. 

G  3  Peace 
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Peace  and  charity  within, 
Never  touched  with  deadly  fin  $ 
I  caft  holy-water  pure 
On  this  wall,  and  on  this  door, 
That  from  evil  mall  defend, 
And  keep  you  from  the  ugly  fiend ; 
Evil  fprite,  by  night  nor  day, 
Shall  approach,  or  come  this  way  j 
Elf  nor  fairy,  by  this  grace. 
Day  nor  night  mall  haunt  this  place. 
Holy   maidens—  \Kmckf. 

Anjwer  within.  Who's  that  which  knocks  ?  ha,  who's 

there  ? 
Moun.  Gentle  nun,  here  is  a  friar. 

Enter  Nun. 
Nun.  A  friar  without  ?  now  Chrift  us  fave  : 
Holy  man,  what  would' It  thou  have  ? 

Moun.  Holy  maid,  I  hither  come 
from  friar  and  father  Hilderfome, 
By  the  favour  and  the  grace 
Of  the  priorefs  of  this  place, 
Amongft  you  all  to  vifit  one 
That's  come  for  approbation ; 
Before  me  was  as  now  you  are, 
The  daughter  of  fir  Arthur  Clare  ; 
But  fince  fhe  now  became  a  nun, 
Call'd  Millifent  of  Edmonton. 

Nun.  Holy  man,  repofe  you  there, 
This  news  I'll  to  our  abbefs  bear, 
To  tell  her  what   a  man  is  fent, 
And  your  meftage,  and  intent. 
Moun.  Benedicite. 

Nun.  Benedicite.  [Exit. 

Moun.  Do,  my  good  plump  wench  ;  if  all  fall  right, 
I'll  make  your  fifter-hood  one  lefs  by  night. 
Now,  happy  fortune,  fpeed  this  merry  drift, 
I  like  a  wench  comes  roundly  to  her  fhrift. 
Enter  Lady    and  Millifent. 
Lady.  Have  friars  recourfe  then  to  the  houfe  of  nuns  ? 

Mil. 
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Mil.  Madam,  it  is  the  order  of  this  place, 
When  any  virgin  comes  for  approbation, 
(Left  that  for  fear,  or  fuch  finiiler  pradice, 
She  mould  be  forc'd  to  undergo  this  vail, 
Which  mould  proceed  from  confcience  and  devotion) 
A  vifitor  is  fent  from  Waitham   houfe, 
To  take  the  true  confeflion  of  the  maid. 

Lady,  Is  that  the  order  ?     I  commend  it  well  : 
You  to  your  thrift,  I'll  back  unto  the  cell.  [Exit. 

Moun.  Life  of  my  foul  !  bright  angel  ! 
Mil.  What  means  the  friar  ? 
Mam.  O  Millifent,  'tis  I. 

Mil.  My  heart   mifgives  me  ;  I  fhould  know  that 
voice. 
You  r  who  are  you  ?  the  holy  virgin  blefs  me  ! 
Tell  me  your  name  :  you  {hall  e'er  you  confefs  me. 
Moun.  Mounchenfey,   thy  true  friend. 
Mil.  My  Raymond  !  my  dear  heart  ! 
Sweet  life,  give  leave  to  my  diffracted  foul 
To  wake  a  little  from  this  fwoon  of  joy. 
By  what  means  cam'ft  thou  to  affume  this  fhape  ? 

Moun.  By  means  of  Peter  Fabel,  my  kind  tutor, 
Who  in  the  habit  of  friar  Hilderfham, 
Frank  Jerningham's  old  friend  and  confeffor, 
Plotted  by  Frank,  by  Fabel  and  myfelf, 
And  fo  delivered  to  fir  Arthur  Clare, 
Who  brought  me  here  unto  the  abbey-gate, 
To  be   his  nun-maid  daughter's  vifitor. 

Mil.  You  are  all  fweet  traitors  to  my  poor  old  father. 
O  my  dear  life,  I  was  a  dreaming  to  night, 
That  as  I  was  praying  in  my  pfalter, 
There  came  a  fpirit  unto  me  as  I  kneel'd, 
And  by  his  flrong  perfuafions  tempted  me 
To  leave  this  nunnery  ;  and  methought 
He  came  in  the  moft  glorious  angel-fhape, 
That  mortal  eye  did  ever  look  upon. 
Ha,  thou  art  fure  that  fpirit,  for  there's  no  form 
Is  in  mine  eye  fo  glorious  as  thine  own. 

G  4  Mows, 
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Maun.  O  thou  idolatrefs,  that  doll:  this  worihip 
To  him  whofe  likenefs  is  but  praife  of  thee  ! 
Thou  bright  unfetting  liar,  which  through  this  vail, 
For  very  envy,  mak'ft  the  fun  look  pale. 

Mil.  Well,  vifitor,  left  that  perhaps  my  mother 
Should  think  the  friar  too  Uriel  in  his  decrees, 
I   this  confefs  to  my  fweet  ghoftly  father, 
If  chafte  pure  love  be  fin,  I  mull  confefs,    ' 
I  have  offended  three  years  now  with  thee. 

Moun.  Eut  do  you  yet  repent  you  of  the  fame  £ 

MiL  I'faith  I  cannot. 

Mcun.  Nor  will  I  abfolve  thee 
Of  that  fweet  fin,   though  it  be  venial : 
Yet  have  the   penance  of  a  thoufand  kiffcs  ; 
And  I  enjoin  you  to  this  pilgrimage, 
That  in.  the  evening  you  bellow  yourfelf 
Here  in  the  walk  near  to  the  willow  ground, 
Where  Til  be  ready  both  with  men  and  horfe 
To  wait  your  coming,  and  convey  you  hence 
Unto  a  lodge  I  have  in  Enfield  Chafe  : 
No  more  reply  if  that  you  yield  confent, 
I   fee  more  eyes  upon  our  flay  are  bent. 

MiL  Sweet  life,  farewel,  'tis  done,  let  that  fuffice  ; 
What  my  tongue  fails,  I  fend  thee  by  mine  eyes. 

{Exit. 

Enter  Fabel,  Clare,  and  Jerningham. 
*Jer.  Now,  vifitor,  how  does  this  new-made  nun  ? 
Cla.  Come,  come,  how  doesfhe,  noble  capuchin  ? 
Mcun.  She  may   be  poor  in  fpirit,  but  for  the  flelh 
'tis  fat  and  plump,  boys, 

Ah,  rogues,  there  is  a  company  of  girls   would  turn 
you  all  friars. 

Fab.    .but   how,    Mounchenfey,  how,    lad,    for  the 

wench  ? 
Moun.  Zounds,  lads,  (i'faith  I  thank  my  holy  habit) 
I  have  confeft  her,  and  the  lady  priorefs 
Hath  given  me  ghoftly  counfel,  with  her  blefiing. 
And  how  fay  ye,  boys, 

If 
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If  I  be  chofe  the  weekly  viiitor  ? 

C/a.  Blood  !  fhe'll  have  ne'er  a  nun  unbag'd  to  fmg 
rnafs  then. 

Jer.    The  abbot   of  Waltham  will    have  as  many 
children  to  put  to  nurfe,  as  he  has  calves  in  the  marfli. 

Moun.  Well,  to  be  brief,  the  nun  will  foon  at  night 
turn  Lippit  ;  if  I  can  but  devife  to  quit  her  cleanly  oF 
the  nunnery,  me  is  mine  own. 

Fab.  But  firrah,  Raymond,  what  news  of  Peter  Fa- 
bel  at  the  houfe  ? 

Mun.  Turn,  he  is  the  only  man,  a  necromancer,, 
and  a  conjurer,  that  works  for  young  Mounchenfey 
altogether  ;  and  if  it  be  not  for  friar  Benedict,  that  he 
ca.  crofs  him  by  his  learned  fkill,  the  wench,  is  gone*. 
Fabel  will  fetch  her  out  by  very  magick. 

Fab.  Stands  the  wind  there,  boy  ?  keep  them  in 
that  key,  ine  wench  is  ours  before  to-morrow  day. 

Well,  Harry  and  !/rank,  as  ye  are  gemlemen,  Hick  to 
us  cloie  this  once  ;  you  know  your  fathers  have  men 
ard  horfe  lie  ready  ftill  at  Chefton,  to  watch  the  coaft 
•be  clear,  to  fcout  about,  and  have  an  eye  unto  Moun- 
chenfey's  walks :  therefore  you  two  may  hover  there- 
abouts, and  no  man  will  fufpecl:  you  for  the  matter  : 
be  ready  but  to  take  her  at  our  hands,  leave  us  to 
fcrambie  for  her  getting  out. 

vr.  .blood !  if  all  Hertfordfhire  were  at  our  heelr^ 
we'll,  carry  her  away  in  fpight  of  them. 

Cla.  But  whither,  Raymond  ? 

Moun.  To  Brian's  upper  lodge  in  Enfield  Chafe  ;  he 
is  mine  honefl  friend,  and  a  tall  keeper  j  TU  fend  my 
man  unto  him  prefently,  to  acquaint  iiim  with  yeux 
coming  and  intent. 

Fzb.  Be  brief,  and  fecret. 

Moun.  Soon  at  night,  remember 
You  bring  your  horfes  to  the  willow  ground, 

Jer.  'i  is  done,  no  more. 

Ch ?.  We  will  not  fail  the  hour, 
My  life  and  fortune  now  lies  in  youf  power, 

G  5  Fi$t 
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Fab.  About  our  bufinefe,  Raymond,  let's  away, 
Think  of  your  hour,  it  draws  well  off  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Blague,  Banks,  Smug,  and  fir  John. 

Bla.  Come,  ye  Hungarian  pilchers,  we  are  once  more 
come  under  the  Zona  Torrida  of  the  foreft ;  let's  be 
refolute  ;  let's  fly  to  and  again  ;  and  the  devil  come, 
we'll  put  him  to  his  interrogatories,  and  not  budge  a 
foot :  What !  foot,  I'll  put  fire  into  you,  ye  mall  all 
three  ferve  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Smug.  Mine  holt,  my  bully,  my  precious  conful,  my 
noble  Holofernes,  I  have  been  drunk  in  thy  houfe 
twenty  times  and  ten  ;  all's  one  for  that  :  I  was  laft 
night  in  the  third  heaven,  my  brain  was  poor,  it  had 
yeaft  in't,  but  now  I  am  a  man  of  action  ;  is't  not  fo, 
lad? 

Ban.  Why  now  thou  haft  two  of  the  liberal  fciences 
about  thee,  wit  and  reafon,  thou  mayeft  ferve  the  duke 
of  Europe. 

Smug.  I  will  ferve  the  duke  of  Chriftendom,  and 
do  him  more  credit  in  his  cellar,  than  all  the  plate  in 
his  buttery  ;  is't  not  fo,  lad  ? 

Sir  Job.  Mine  holt,  and  Smug,  ftand  there  ;  Banks, 
you  and  your  horfe  keep  together,  but  lie  clofe,  (hew 
no  tricks  for  fear  of  the  keeper  :  if  we  be  fcar'd,  we'll 
meet  in  the  church -porch  at  Enfield. 

Smug.  Content,  fir  John. 

Ban.  Smug,  doll  not  thou  remember  the  tree  thou 
felleft  out  of  laft  night  ? 

Smug.  Tufh,  and't  had  been  as  high  as  an  abbey,  I 
fhould  ne'er  have  hurt  myfelf ;  I  have  fall'n  into  the 
river,  coming  home  from  Waltham,  and  'fcaped  drown- 
ing. 

Sir  Job.  Come,  fever,  fear  no  fpirits,  we'll  have  a 
buck  prefently  5  we  have  watched  later  than  this  for  a 
doe,  mine  hoft. 

Heft,  Thou  fpeakeft  as  true  as  velvet, 

Sir 
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Sir  Joh.  Why  then  come — grafs  and  hay,  &c. 

{Exeunt, 

Enter  Clare,  Jerningham  and  MilUfent* 

C/a.  Frank  Jerningham  I 

Jer.  Speak  foftly  rogue,  how  now  ? 

C/a.  'Sfoot,  we  mall  lofe  our  way,  it's  fo  dark  ^ 
whereabouts  are  we  ? 

Jer.  Why  man,  at  Porter's  gate, 
The  way  lies  right  :  hark,  the  clock  ffoikes  at  Enfield, 
what's  the  hour  ? 
*     C/a.  Ten,  the  bell  fays. 

Jer.  A  lie  in's  throat,  it  was  but  eight  when  we 
fet  out  of  Chefton  ;  fir  John  and  his  fexton  are  at  their 
ale   to  night,  the  clock  runs  at  random. 

C/a.  Nay,  as  fure  as  thou  liv'it,  the  villainous  Vicar 
is  abroad  in  the  chafe  this  dark  night  ;  the  (lone  prieil 
fteals  more  venifon  than  half  the  country. 

Jer.  Millifent,  how  doll  thou  ? 

Mil.  Sir,  very  well, 
I   would  to  god  we  were  at  Brian's  lodge, 

C/a.  We  fhall  anon — nowns,  hark  lt 
What  means  this  noife  I 

Jer.  Stay,  I  hear  horfemen, 

C/a.  I  hear  footmen  too. 

Jer.  Nay  then  I  have  it,  we  have  been  diicovered. 
And  we  are  followed  by  our  fathers  men. 

Mi/.  Brother,  and  friend,  alas  !  what  mall  we  do  ? 

C/a.  Sifter,  fpeak  foftly,  or  we  are  defcry'd, 
They  are  hard  upon  us,  whatfoe'er  they  be  ; 
Shadow  yourfelf  behind  this  brake  of  fern, 
We'll  get  into  the  wood,   and  let  them  pafs, 

Enter   Sir   John%  B/ague,  Smug,  and  Banks  ;   one  after 

another. 

Sir  John.  Grafs  and  hay,  we  are  all  mortal.,  the 
keeper's  abroad,  and  there's  an  end. 

G  6  Banks., 
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Banks,  Sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  Neighbour  Banks,  what  news  ? 

Banks.  Zounds,  fir  John,  the  keepers  are  abroad; 
I  was  hard  by  "em. 

Sir  John.  Grafs  and  hay,  where'smine  hoft  Blague? 

Bla.  Here,  metropolitan  ;  the  Piiiliflines  are  upon 
us,  be  filent :  let  us  ferve  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 
But  where  is  Smug  ? 

Smug.  Here :  a  pox  on  you  all,  dogs  ;  I  have  killed 
the  greateft  buck  in  Brian's  walk: — Shift  for  yourfelves, 
all  the  keepers  are  up ;  let's  meet  in  Enfield  church- 
porch  : — Away,  we  are  all  taken  elfe.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Brian,  <zvith  his  man  and  his  hound* 

Bri.  Ralph,  hear'ft  thou  any  ftirring  ? 

Ral.  I  heard  one  fpeak  hare  hard  by,  in  the  bottom. 
Peace  mailer,  fpeak  low  —  nouns,  if  J  did  not  hear  a 
bow  go  off  and  the  buck  bray,  I  never  heard  deer  in 
my  life. 

Bri.  When  went  your  fellows  into  their  walks  ? 

Ral.  An  hour  ago. 

Bri.  Life !  is  there  Healers  abroad,   and  we  cannot 
hear  of  them  ?  Where  the  devil  are  my  men  to  night  ? 
Sirrah,  go  up  and  wind  toward  Buckley's  lodge  : 
I'll  call  about  the  bottom  with  my  hound, 
And  I  will  meet  thee  under  Cony-oak. 

Ral.  I  will  fir.  {Exit. 

Bri.  How  now  !  by  the  mafs  my  hound  ftays  upon 
fomething ;  hark,  hark  Bowman,  hark,  hark  there. 

Mil.  Brother,  Frank  Jerningham,  brother  Clare  ! 

Bri.  Peace ;  that  a  woman's  voice — Stand  -,  who's 
there  ?  Stand,  or  Til  moot. 

Mil.  O  lord!  hold  your  hands,  I  mean  no  harm,  fir. 

Bri.  Speak,  who  are  you  ? 

Mil.  I  am  a  maid,  fir — who?  mafter  Brian? 

Bri.  The  very  fame  :  fure  I  mould  know  her  voice— 
M&refe  Millifent ! 

Mil 
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Mil.  Ay  ;  it  is  I,  fir, 

Bri.  God  for  his  paffion,  what  make  you  here  alone? 
I  look'd  for  you  at  my  lodge  an  hoar  ago.  Wiiat  means 
your  company  to  leave  you  thus  ?  Who  brought  you 
hither I 

Mil.  My  brother,  fir,  .and  mailer  Jerningham;  who 
hearing  folks  about  us  in  the  Chafe,  and  fearing  it  had  been 
fir  Ralph  and  my  fataer,  who  bad  purfued  us,  thus  dif- 
pers'd  ourfelves  till  they  were  pad  us. 

Bri.  But  where  be  they  ? 

Mil.  They  be  not  far  off,  here  about  the  grove. 

Enter  Clare  andjemingham. 

Cla.  Be  not  afraid,  man,  I  hear  Brian's  tongue,  that's* 
certain. 

Jer,  Call  foftly  for  your  filler* 

Cla.  Millifent  ! 

Mil.  Ay,  brother,  here, 

Bri.  Matter  Clare! 

Cla.  I  told  you  it  was  Brian. 

Bri.  Who  is  that,  mailer  Jerningham  ?  You  are  & 
couple  of  hot-ihots  :  does  a  man  commit  his  wench  to 
you,  to  put  her  to  grafs  at  this  time  of  night  ? 

Jer.  We  heard  a  noife  about  us  in  the  Chafe, 
And  fearing  that  our  fathers  had  purfu'd  us, 
Severed  ourfelves. 

Cla.  Brian,  how  happened!!  thou  on  her? 

Bri.  Seeking  for  fleaiers  that  are  abroad  to  night, 
My  hound  flay'd  on  her,  and  fo  found  her  out. 

Cla.  They  were  thefe  ftealers  that  affrighted  us  ; 
I  was  hard  upon  them  when  they  hors'd  their  deer, 
And  I  perceive  they  took  me  for  a  keeper. 

Bri.  Which  way  took  they  ? 

Jer.  Towards  Enfield. 

Bri.  A  plague  upon't,  that's  the  damn'd  prieil,  and 
Blague  of  the  George,  he  that  fjrves  the  g  ou  cuke  of 
Norfolk. 

A noife  nmthin.  Follow,  follow,  follow. 

Cla. 
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Cla.  Peace  ;  thafs  my  father's  voice. 

Bri.  Nouns,  you  have  fufpe&ed  them,  and  now  they 
are  here  indeed. 

Mil.  Alas !  what  fhall  we  do  ? 

Bri.  If  you  go  to  the  lodge,  you  are  furely  taken : 
Strike  down  the  wood  to  Enfield  prefently, 
And  if  Mounchenfey  come,  I'll  fend  him  to  you. 
Let  me  alone  to   buttle  with  your  fathers ; 
I  warrant  you  that  I  will  keep  them  play 
Till   you  have  quit  the  Chafe  ;  away,  away. 
Who's  there  ?  [Enter  the  Knights, 

Sir  Rfilph.  In  the  king's  name  purfue  the  ravifher. 

Sri.  Stand,  or  I'll  moot. 

Sir  Ar.  Who's  there  ? 

Bri.  I  am  the  keeper,  that  do  charge  you  ftand  ; 
You  have  ftolen  my  deer. 

Sir.  Ar.  We  ftolen  thy  deer  ?  we  do  purfue  a  thief. 

Bri.  You  are  arrant  thieves,,  and  ye  have  ftolen  my 
deer. 

Sir.  Ar.  We  are  knights ;  fir  Arthur  Clare,  and  fir 
JUlph  Jerningham. 

Bri.  The  more  your  fhamer  that  knights  ihould  be 
fuch  thieves. 

Sir  Ar.  Who,  or  what  art  thou  r 

Bri.  My  name  is  Brian,  keeper  of  this  walk. 

Sir  Ar.  O  Brian,  a  villain ! 
Thou  hail  receiv'd  my  daughter  to  thy  lodge. 

Bri%  You  have  ftolen  the  beft  deer  in  my  walk  to 
night :  my  deer. 

SirAr.  My  daughter  — 
Stop  not  my  way. 

Bri.  What  make  you  in  my  walk?  You  have  ftolen 
the  beft  buck  in  my  walk  to  night. 

Sir  Ar.  My  daughter — 

Bri.  My  deer — 

Sir  Ra.   Where  is  Mourchenfey  ? 

Bri.   Where  is  my  buck  ? 

Sir  Ar.  I  will  complain  me  of  thee  to  the  king. 

Bri. 
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Bri.  I'll  complain  unto  the  king,  you  fpoil  his 
game  :  'tis  ftrange  that  men  of  your  account  and  calling 
will  offer  it.  I  tell  you  true,  fir  Arthur  and  fir  Ralph, 
that  none  but  you  have  only  fpoil'd  my  game. 

Sir  Ar.  I  charge  you  flop  us  not. 

Bri.  I  charge  you  both  get  out  of  my  ground  :  is  this 
a  time  for  fuch  as  you,  men  of  your  place,  and  of  your 
gravity,  to  be  abroad  a  thieving  ?  'Tis  a  fhame  j  and  a* 
fore  God  if  I  had  mot  at  you,  I  had  ferved  you  well  e- 
nough.  [Exeunt* 

Enter  Banks  the  miller,  ivet  on  bis  legs. 

Ban.  Foot,  here's  a  dark  night  indeed ;  I  think  I 
have  been  in  fifteen  ditches  between  this  and  the  foreft— • 
Soft,  here's  Enfield  church. :  I  am  fo  wet  with  climbing 
over  into  an  orchard,  for  to  Ileal  fome  filberts — Well, 
here  I'll  fit  in  the  church-porch,  and  wait  for  the  reft  of 
my  conforts. 

Enter  Sexton  and  Brie  ft. 

Sex.  Here's  a  iky  as  black  as  Lucifer,  God  blefs  us  : 
Here  was  goodman  Theophilus  buried,  he  was  the  bell 
nut-cracker  that  ever  dwelt  in  Enfield — Well,  'tis  nine 
o'clock,  'tis  time  to  ring  curfew.  Lord  blefs  us,  what 
a  white  thing  is  that  in  the  church-porch  !  O  lord,  my  legs 
are  too  weak  for  my  body,  my  hair  is  too  ftifF  for  my 
night-cap,  my  heart  fails  ;  this  is  the  ghoft.  of  Theophilus : 
O  lord,  it  follows  me,  I  cannot  fay  my  prayers  and  one 
would  give  me  a  thoufand  pound.  Good  fpirit!  I  have 
bowl'd  and  drunk  and  followed  the  hounds  with  thee  a 
thoufand  times,  though  I  have  not  the  fpirit  now  to  deal 
with  you — O  lord  ! 

Pri.  Grafs  and  hay!  we  are  all  mortal  ;  who's  there? 

Sex.  We  are  grais  and  hay  indeed  :  1  know  you  to  be 
mailer  parfon,  by  your  phrafe. 

Pri.  Sexton! 

Sex.  Ay,  fir. 

Pri.  For  mortality's  fake,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Sfx.  U  lord,  1  am  a  man  of  another  elements  ma- 
tter Thcophilus's  ghoft  is  in  the  church-porcu ;  there  was 

an 
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an  hundred  cats,  all  fire,  dancing  even  now,  and  they 
are  clomb  up  to  the  top  of  the  fteeple:  I'll  not  into  the 
belfry  for  a  world. 

Pri.  O  goodman  Solomon,  I  have  been  about  a  deed 
of  darknefs  to  night :  O  Lord !  I  faw  fifteen  fpirits  in  the 
foreft  like  white  bulls;  if  I  lie,  I  am  an  errant  thief : 
mortality  haunts  us — grafs  and  hay  !  the  devil's  at  our 
heels,  and  let's  hence  to  the  parfonage.  [Exeunt. 

The  miller  comes  out  <very  foftly. 

Mill.  What  noife  was  that?  'Tis  the  watch;  fure 
that  villainous  unlucky  rogue  Smug  is  ta'en,  upon  my 
life,  and  then  all  our  knavery  comes  out :  I  heard  one 
cry,  fure. 

Enter  Ho  ft  Blague. 

ploft.  If  I  go  Heal  any  more  venifon,  I  am  a  paradox  : 
foot,  I  can  fcarce  bear  the  fin  of  my  flefh  in  the  day,  'tis 
fo  heavy  :  if  I  turn  not  honeft,  and  ferve  the  good  duke 
of  Norfolk  as  a  true  mareterraneum  fkinner  fhould  do, 
let  me  never  lcok  higher  than  the  element  of  a  con- 
ftahle. 

Mill.  By  the  mafs  there  are  fome  watchmen ;  I  hear 
them  name  mafter  conftable  :  I  would  my  mill  were  an 
eunuch,  and  wanted  her  Hones,  fo  I  were  hence. 

ffoft.  Who's  there? 

Mill.  "Tis  the  conftable,  by  this  light :  1*11  fteal  hence, 
and  if  I  can  meet  mine  heft  Blague,  I'll  tell  him  how 
Smug  is  ta'en,  and  will  him  to  look  to  himfelf. 

[Exit. 

Hoft.  What  the  devil  is  that  white  thing  ?  This  fame 
is  a  church-yard,  and  I  have  heard  that  ghofts  and  vilT 
lainous  goblings  have  been  feen  here. 

Enter  Sexton  and  Trie  ft. 

Pri.  Grafs  and  hay  !  oh  that  I  could  conjure !  we  faw 
afpirithere  in  the  church- yard;  and  in  the  fallow  field 
there's  the  devil  with  a  man's  body  upon  his  back  in  a 
white  fheet. 

Sext.  It  may  be  a  woman's  body,  fir  John. 

Pri.  If  ftie  be  a  woman,  the  fheets  damn  her  : 
Blefs  us,  what  a  night  of  mortality  is  this  ! 

Heft. 
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Hoft.  Prieft  ! 

Pri.  Mine  hoft! 

Hoft.  Did  you  not  fee  a  fpirit  all  in  white  crofs  you  at 
the  ftile  ? 

Sext.  O  no,    mine  hoft  !  but  there  fat   one   in  the 
j>orch  ;  I  have  not  breath  enough  left  to  blefs  me  frora 
the  devil. 

Hoft.  Who's  that  ? 

Pri.  The  Sexton,  almoft  frighted  out  of  his  wits  : 
Did  you  fee  Banks,  or  Smug  ? 

Hoft.  No,  they  are  gone  to  Waltham,  fure.  I  would 
fain  hence  ;  come,  let's  to  my  houfe;  I'll  ne'er  ferve  the 
good  duke  of  Norfolk  in  this  falhion  again  whilft  I 
breathe.  If  the  devil  be  among  us,  it's  time  to  hoift  fail, 
and  cry  roomer.  Keep  together  -,  Sexton,  thou  art  fecret. 
What !  let's  be  comfortable  one  to  another. 

Pri.  We  are  all  mortal,  mine  holt. 

Hoft.  True ;  and  I'll  ferve  God  in  the  night  hereafter, 
afore  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Enter  Jlr  Arthur  Clare 9    and   ftr    Ralph  J$rningbam9 
tr lifting  their  points ^  as  newly  up. 

Sir  Pal.  Good-morrow,  gentle  knight ; 
A  happy  day  after  your  fhort  night's  reft. 

Sir  Jr.  Ha,  ha,  fir  Ralph  ftirring  fo  foon  indeed  ? 
By'r  lady,  fir,  reft  would  have  done  right  well : 
Our  riding  late  laft  night  has  made  me  drovvfy  ; 
Go  to,  go  to,  thofe  days  are  gone  with  us. 
'  Sir  Ra.  Sir  Arthur,  fir  Arthur,  care   go  with  thofe 

days, 
Let  'em  even  go  together,  let  'em  go  ; 
'Tis  time,  i'faith,  that  we  were  in  our  graves, 
When  children  leave  obedience  to  their  parents ; 
When  there's  no  fear  of  God,  no  care,  no  duty. 
Well,  well,  nay  it  (hall  not  do,  it  fhall  not : 
No,  Mounchenfey,  thou'lt  hear  on't,  thou  malt, 
Thou  (halt,  i'faith;  I'll  hang  thy  fon,  if  there  be  law  in 

England. 
A  man's  child  ravihYd  from  a  nunnery  ! 

This 
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This  is  rare  !  well,  there's  one  gone  for  friar  Hilderfham. 

Sir  Ar.  Nay,  gentle  knight,  do  not  vex  thus, 
It  will  but  hurt  you,  heat ; 

You  cannot  grieve  more  than  I  do,  but  to  what  end  ? 
But  hark  you,  fir  Ralph,  I  was  about  to  fay  fome thing ; 
it  makes  no  matter:  but  hark  you,  in  your  ear  ;  the  fri- 
ar's a  knave :  but  God  forgive  me,  a  man  cannot  tell 
neither :  s'foot,  I  am  fo  out  of  patience,  I  know  not 
what  to  fay. 

Sir.  Rat.  There's  one  went  for  the  friar  an  hour  ago, 
Comes  he   not  yet  ?    S'foot,  if  I  do  find  knavery  under's 

cowl, 
I'll  tickle  him,  Til  ferk  him. — Here,  here,  he's  here, 

he's  here. 
Good-morrow,  friar  ;  good-morrow,  gentle  friar. 
E?iter  Hilderfham. 

Sir  Arth.  Good-morrow,    father  Hilderfham,  good- 
morrow. 

Hi/.  Good-morrow,  reverend  knights,  unto  you  both. 

Sir  Arth.  Father,  how  now  ?  You  hear  how  mat- 
ters go ; 
I  am  undone,  my  child  is  call  away ; 
You  did  your  belt,  at  leaft  I  think  the  bell : 
But  we  are  all  crofs'd,  flatly,  all  is  dafiVd. 

Hi/.  Alas!  good  knights,  how  might  the  matter  be  ? 
Let  me  underftand  your  grief,  for  chanty. 

Sir  Arth.  Who  does  not  underftand  my  grief?  Alas  ! 
alas! 
And  yet  you  do  not :  will  the  church  permit 
A  nun,  in  approbation  of  her  habit, 
To  be  ravifhed  ? 

Hi/.  A  holy  woman,  benedicite  ; 
Now  God  forefend  that  any  fhould  prefume 
To  touch  the  Mer  of  a  holy  houfe. 

Sir  Ar.  Jefus  deliver  me  ! 

Sir  Ral.  Why,  Millifent,  the  daughter  of  this  knight, 
Is  out  of  Chefton  taken  this  laft  night. 

Hi/.  Was  that  fair  maiden  late  become  a  »un  ? 

Sir  Ral. 
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Sir  RaL  Wa?  fhe,  quoth  a  ?  Knavery,  knavery,  kna- 
very, knavery ;  I  fmell  it,  I  fmell  it  i'faith  ;  is  the 
wind  in  that  door  ?  :  Is  it  even  fo  ?  Doll  thou  afk  me 
that  now  ? 

Hit.  It  is  the  firfl  time  that  e'er  I  heard  of  it. 

Sir  Ar.  That's  very  ftrange. 

Sir  RaL  Why,  tell  me  friar,  tell  me,  thou  art  count- 
ed a  holy  man  -,  do  not  play  the  hypocrite  with  me,  nor 
{bear  with  me)  I  cannot  dilTemble  ;  did  I  aught  but  by 
thy  own  confent  ?  by  thy  allowance  ?  nay  farther,  by 
thy  warrant  ? 

HiL  Why,  reverend  knight — 

Sir  Ral.  Unreverend  friar. 

HiL  Nay,  then  give  me  leave,  fir,  to  depart  in  quiet; 
I  had  hop'd  you  had  fent  for  me  to  fome  other  end. 

Sir  Ar.  Nay  flay,  good  friar,  if  any  thing  hath  hapt 
About  this  matter,  in  thy  love  to  us, 
That  thy  Uriel:  order  cannot  juftify ; 
Admit  it  to  be  fo,  we  will  cover  it, 
Take  no  care,  man : 
Difclaim  not  yet  my  counfel  and  advice, 
The  wifeft  man  that  is  may  be  o'er-reachM. 

HiL  Sir  Arthur,  by  my  order,  and  by  my  faith, 
I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Sir  RaL  By  your  order,  and  by  your  faith?  this  is 
molt  ftrange :  why  tell  me,  friar,  are  not  you  confeffor 
to  my  fon  Frank  ? 

HiL  Yes,  that  I  am. 

Sir  RaL  And  did  not  this  good  knight  here,  and  my- 
felf, 
Confefs  with  you,  being  his  ghoftly  father, 
To  deal  with  him  about  th'  unbanded  marriage 
Betwixt  him  and  that  fair  young  Millifent  ? 

HiL  I  never  heard  of  any  match  intended. 

Sir  Ar.  Did  not  we  break  our  minds  that  very  time, 
That  our  device  in  making  her  a  nun, 
Was  but  a  colour,  and  a  very  plot 
To  put  by  young  Mounchenfey  r  Is't  not  true  ? 

HiL 
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HiL  The  more  I  flrive  to  know  what  you  ihould  mean, 
The  lefs  I  underftand  you. 

Sir  RaL  Did  not  you  tell  us  flill,  how  Peter  Fabel 
At  length  would  crofs  us,  if  we  took  not  heed  ? 

HiL  I  have  heard  of  one  that  is  a  great  magician, 
But  he's  about  the  univerfity. 

Sir  RaL  Did  not  you  fend  your  novice  Benedic, 
To  perfuade  the  girl  to  leave  Mounchenfey's  love, 
To  crofs  that  Peter  Fabel  in  his  art? 
And  to  that  purpofe  made  him  vifitor  ? 

HiL  I  never  fent  my  novice  from  my  houfe, 
Nor  have  we  made  our  violation  yet. 

Sir  Ar.  Never  fent  him  !  nay,  did  he  not  go  ?  and 
did  not  I  direct  him  to  the  houfe,  and  confer  with  him 
by  the  way  ?  and  did  he  not  tell  me  what  charge  he  had 
received  from  you,  word  by  word,  as  I  requefled  at  your 
hands  ? 

HiL  That  you  fhall  know  ;  he  came  along  with  me 
And  ftays  without : — Come  hither,  Benedic. 

{Enter  Benedic.* 
Young  Benedic,  were  you  e'er  fent  by  me 
To  Chefton-nunnery  for  a  vifitor  ? 

Ben.  Never,  fir,  truly. 

Sir  RaL  Stranger  than  all  the  reft  ! 

Sir  Jr.  Did  not  I  direct  you  to  the  houfe, 
Confer  with  you  from  Waltham-abbey 
Unto  Chefton-wall? 

Ben.  I  never  faw  you,  fir,  before  this  hour. 

Sir  RaLThe  devil  thou  didft  not  WIo,  chamberlain. 
Enter  Chamberlain* 

Cham.  Anon,  anon. 

Sir  RaL  Call  mine  hoft  Blague  hither. 

Cham.  I  will  fend  one  over,  fir,  to  fee  if  he  be  up,  J 
think  he  be  icarce  (lining  yet. 

Sir*  RaL  Why,  knave,  didft  not  thou  tell  me  an  hour 
ago  mine  hoft  was  up  ? 

Cham.  Ay,  fir,  my  mafter's  up. 

Sir  RaL   You  knave,  is  aujp,  and  is  a  not  up? 

Doit  thou  meek  me? 

Cham. 
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Cham.  Ay,  fir,  my  matter  is  up,  but  I  think  matter 
Blague  be  not  ftirring. 

Sir  Ral.  Why  who's  thy  matter  ?  Is  not  the  matter  of 
the  houfe  thy  matter  ? 

Cham.  Yes,  fir,  but  matter  Blague  dwells  over  the 
way. 

Sir^Ar.  Is  not  this  the  George  ?  Before  Jove  there's 
fome  villainy  in  this. 

Cham.  Foot,  our  fign's  removed;  this  is  ftrange  ! 

Enter  Blague  t ruffing  his  points. 
Hoft.  Chamberlain,  fpeak  up  to  the  new  lodgings. 
Bid  Nell  look  well  to  tiie  bak'd  meat. 
How  now,  my  old  jenerts  bai.k,  my  horfe, 
My  cattle ;  lie  in  Waltham  all  night,  and 
Not  under  the  canopy  of  your  hott  Blague's  houfe  ? 

Sir  Ar.  Mine  hoft,  mine  hott,  we  lay  all  night  at  the 
George  in  Waltham  ;  but  whetner  the  George  be  your 
fee-fimple  Or  no,  'tis  a  queftion  ;  look  upon  yourfign. 

Hoft.  Body  of  faint  George,  this  is  mine  overthwart 
neighbour  hath  done  this  ;  if  I  do  not  indicl  him  at  the 
next  affizes  for  burglary,  let  me  die  of  the  yellows ;  for 
I  fee  'tis  no  boot  in  thefe  days  to  ferve  the  good  duke 
of  Norfolk  :  the  villainous  world  is  turned  manger, 
one  jade  deceives  another,  and  your  hoftler  plays  his 
part  commonly  for  the  fourth  fhare :  have  we  come- 
dies in  hand,  you  whorfon,  villainous  male  London- 
leather  ? 

Sir  Ar.  Mine  hoft,  we  have  had  the  moilingeft  night 
of  it,  that  ever  we  had  in  our  lives. 
Hoft.  Is  it  certain  ? 

Sir  Ar.  We  have  been  in  the  foreft  all  night  almoft. 
Hoft.  Foot,  how  did  I  mifs  you  ?  Hart,  I  was  ftealing 
of  a  buck  there. 

Sir  Ar.  A  plague  on  you  ;  we  were  ftaid  for  you. 
Hoft.  Were  you,  my  noble  Romans  ?   Why  you  fhall 
{hare ;  the  venifon  is  a  footing,  fine   Cerere  &  B  a  echo 
frigct  Venus  ;  that  is,  there  is  a  good  breakfaft  provided 
for  a  marriage  that  is  in  my  houfe  this  morning. 
Sir  Ar.  A  marriage,  mine  hott  ? 

Hoft. 
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Hofi.  A  conjunction  copulative  ;  a  gallant  match  be- 
tween your  daughter  and  Raymond  Mounchenfey,  young 
juvents. 

Sir  Ar.  How  ? 

Hofi.  'Tisfirm;  'tis  done. 
We'll  (hew  you  a  precedent  in  the  civil  law  for't. 

Sir  RaL  How  !  married  ? 

Hofi.  Leave  tricks  and  admiration,  there's  a  cleanly 
pair  of  fheets  on  the  bed  in  the  orchard  chamber,  and 
they  fhall  lie  there — what  ?  Til  do  it,  I  ferve  the  good 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

Sir  Ar.  Thou  lhalt  repent  this,  Blague. 

Sir  RaL  If  any  law  in  England  will  make  thee  fmart 
for  this,  expert  it  with  all  fe verity. 

Hofi.  I  renounce  your  defiance ;  if  you  parly  fo  rough- 
ly, I'll  barricado  my  gates  againft  you.  Stand  fair,  bully; 
prieft,  come  off  from  the  rear-ward :  what  can  you  fay 
now?  'Twas  done  in  my  houfe  ;  I  have  fhelter  in  the 
court  for't.  Do  you  fee  yon  bay  window  ?  I  ferve  the 
good  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  'tis  his  lodging :  ftorm,  I 
care  not,  ferving  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk  :  thou  art  an 
adtor  in  this,  and  thou  fhalt  carry  fire  in  thy  face  eternally. 

Enter  Smug,  Mounchenfey,   Harry  Clare,  and  Millifent. 

Smug.  Fire!  nouns,  there's  no  fire  in  England  like 
your  Trinidado  fack.  Is  any  man  here  humourous  ? 
We  ftole  the  venifon,  and  we'll  juftify  it :  fay  you 
now. 

Hofi.  In  good  footh,  Smug,  there's  more  fack  on  the 
fire,  Smug. 

Smug.  I  do  not  take  any  exceptions  againft  your  fack ; 
but  if  you'll  lend  me  a  pike-ftafF,  I'll  cudgel  them  all 
hence,  by  this  hand. 

Hofi.  I  fay  thou  (halt  into  the  cellar. 

Smug.  S'foot,  mine  hoft,  (hall's  not  grapple  ? 
Pray,  pray  you ;  I  could  fight  now  for  all  the  world  like 
a  cockatrice's  egg.     Shall's  not  ferve  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk ?  {Exit. 

Hofi,  In,  fkipper,  in. 

Sir  Ar. 
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Sir  Ar.  Sirrah  \  hath  young  Mounchenfey  married 
your  fifter  ? 

Har.  Cla.  'Tis  certain,  fir ;  here's  the  priefl  that 
coupled  them,  the  parties  joined,  and  the  honeil  witnefs 
that  cry'd  amen. 

Moun.  Sir  Arthur  Clare,  my  new-created  father,  I 
befeech  you  hear  me.     . 

Sir  Ar.  Sir,  fir,  you  are  a  foolifh  boy,  you  have  done 
that  you  cannot  anfvver  :  I  dare  be  bold  to  feize  on  her 
from  you,  for  fhe's  a  profefs'd  nun. 

Mil.  With  pardon,  fir,  that  name  is  quite  undone  ; 
This  true-love  knot  cancels  both  maid  and  nun. 
When  firft  you  told  me  I  fhould  aft  that  part^ 
How  cold  and  bloody  it  crept  o'er  my  heart. 
To  Chefton  with  a  fmiling  brow  I  went, 
But  yet,  dear  fir,  it  was  to  this  intent, 
That  my  fweet  Raymond  might  find  better  means 
To  fleal  me  thence.    In  brie£  difguis'd  he  came, 
Like  novice  to  old  father  Hilderfham  ; 
His  tutor,  here,  did  aft  that  cunning  part, 
And  in  our  love  hath  join'd  much  wit  to  art. 

Cla.  Is  it  even  fo  ? 

Mil.  With  pardon,  therefore,  we  entreat  your  fmiles  j 
Love  thwarted,  turns  itfelf  to  thoufand  wiles. 

Cla.  Young  mafter  Jerningham,  were  you  an  aftor 
In  your  own  love's  abufe  ? 

Jer.  My  thoughts,  good  fir, 
Did  labour  ferioufly  unto  this  end, 
To  wrong  myfelf,  e'er  I'd  abufe  my  friend. 

Hoft.  He  fpeaks  like  a  batchelor  of  mufick  ;  all  in 
numbers.  Knights,  if  I  had  known  you  would  have  let 
this  covy  of  partridges  fit  thus  long  upon  their  knees  un- 
der my  fign-pofl,  I  would  have  fpread  my  door  with  co- 
verlids. 

Sir  Ar.  Well,  fir,  for  this  your  fign  was  removed, 
was  it  ? 

Hofi.  Faith,  we  followed  the  directions  of  the  devil* 
mafter  Peter  Fabel ;  and  Smug  (lord  blefs  us)  could  never 
Hand  upright  fince, 

Sir  Ar. 
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Sir  Jr.  You,  fir,  'twas  you  was  his  minifter  that  mar- 
ried them. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  to  prove  myfelf  an  honeft  man,  being 
that  I  was  laft  night  in  the  fbre;t  Healing  venifon  ;  now, 
fir,  to  have  you  Hand  my  friend,  if  tiie  matter  mould 
be  called  in  queflion,  I  married  your  daughter  to  this 
worthy  gentleman. 

Sir  Ar.  I  may  chance  to  requite  you,  arid  make  your 
neck  crack  for  t. 

Sir  John.  If  you  do,  I  am  as  rcfolute  as  my 
Neighbour  vicar  of  Waltham  abbey — a  hem — • 
Grafs  and  hay,  we  are  all  mortal ; 
Let's  live  till  we  be  hang'd,  mine  hoft, 
And  be  merry,  and  there's  an  end. 
Enter  Fabel. 

Tab.  Now,  knights,  I  enter,  now  my  part  begins. 
To  end  thr's  difference,  know,  at  hrft  1  knew 
What  you  intended,  e'er  your  love  took  flight 
From  old  Mouncnenfey :  you,  fir  Arthur  ^lare, 
Were  minded  to  have  married  this  fweet  beauty 
To  young  Frank  Jerningham  ;  to  croi's  this  match 
I  us  'd  fome  pretty  Heights,  but  I  proteft, 
Such  as  but  fat  upon  the  fkirts  of  art ; 
No  conjurations,  nor  fuch  weighty  fpells 
As  tie  the  foul  to  their  performancy  : 
Thefe,  for  his  love  who  was  once  my  dear  pupil* 
Have  1  effeded.     Now,  methinks  'tis  ftrange 
That  you,  being  old  in  wifdom,  fhould  thus  knit 
Your  forehead  on  this  match  ;  fince  reafon  fails, 
No  law  can  curb  the  lovers  ra(h  attempt ; 
Years,  in  refitting  this,  are  fadly  fpent : 
Smile  then  upon  your  daughter  and  kind  fon, 
And  let  our  toil  to  future  ages  prove, 
The  devil  of  Edmonton  did  good  in  love. 

Sir  Jr.  Well,  'tis  in  vain  to  crofs  the  providence : 
Dear  fon,  I  take  thee  up  into  my  heart ; 
Rife,  daughter,  this  is  a  kind  father's  part, 

Hoft.  Why,  fir  George,  fend  for  Spindle's  noife  prefently : 
Ha !  e'er't  be  night  I'll  fervc  the  good  duke  of  Norfolk. 

2  Sir  John, 
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Sir  John.  Grafs  and  hay,  mine  hoft,  let's  live  till  we 
die,  and  be  merry,  and  there's  an  end. 

Sir  Ar.  What,  is  breakfaft  ready,  mine  hoii  I 

Ho  ft.  'Tis,  my  little  Hebrew. 

Sir  Ar.  Sirrah  !  ride  ftrait  to  Chefton  nunnery. 
Fetch  thence  my  lady;   the  houfe,  I  know, 
By  this  time  mifles  their  young  votary. 
Come,  knights,  let's  in. 

Bilbo.  I  will  to  horfe  prefently,  fir — A  plague  on  my 
lady,  I  fhall  mifs  a  good  breakfaft. — Smug,  how  chanct 
you  cut  fo  plaguely  behind,  Smug  ? 

Smug.  Stand  away,  I'll  founder  you  elfe. 

Bilbo.  Farewell,  Smug,  thou  art  in  another  element. 

Smug.  I  will  be,  by  and  by,  I  will  be  faint  George 
again. 

Sir  Ar.  Take  heed  the  fellow  do  not  hurt  himfelf. 

Sir  RaL  Did  we  not  laft  night  find  two  faint  Georges 
here  ? 

Fab.  Yes,  knights,  this  martialift  was  one  of  them, 

Cla.  Then  thus  conclude  your  night  of  merriment, 

[Exeunt  ewAes* 
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Enter    Nicetes    and  Aramnes* 

Nicetes. 
Have  obfqrv'd  it  too ;  but  the  caufe  is 
As  unknown  to  me,    as  a&ions  done  in 

countries 
Not  found  out  yet. 

Ara.  Some  wench,  my  life  to  a  brafs 
farthing. 
Nic.  As  like  as  may  be  : 
We  foldiers  are  all  given  that  way ;  efpecially 

When 
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When  our  blood  boils  high,  and  pulfes  beat 

Alarms  to  Cupid's  battles ;  we're  apter 

To  faliy  on  a  young  flaming  girl, 

Than  on  an  enemy  that  braves  it  before  our  trenches. 

Ara.  I  afk  it  not  to  know  his  privacies ; 
For  if  his  freedom  doth  not  acquaint  me  with  them, 
Let  them  be  fecret  ftill — yet  I  could  wifh 
An  opportunity  to  tell  him,  a  little  circumfpe&ion 
Would  be  handfome,  and  let  a  glofs  upon  all. 
Times  might  be  cholen  of  lefs  publick  notice  : 
It  looks  fo  poorly  in  a  prince  to  be  thus  carelefs 
Of  his  own  affairs  :  men  do  lb  talk  on't— 
Here  comes  Inopnilus ;  if  any  body  knows, 
It  muft  be  he. 

Enter  Inophilus. 

Ino.  Your  fervant,  captains ;  faw  you  the  prince  to- 
day ? 

Nic.  Not  we;  we  hop'd  to  hear  of  him  from  you. 

Ino.  'Tis  ftrange  a  man  adorn'd  with  fo  much ' 
Wifdom,  fhouid  on  the  fudden  fall  off  from  the 
Care  of  his  own  fame  !  I  am  his  friend,  and  fo 
I  know  are  you  ;  but  to  fpeak  plainly  to  you, 
He's  grown  my  wonder  now,  as  much  as  other  mens. 
I,  that  have  found  a  fweetnefs  in  his  company 
Beyond  whatever  lovers  dream  of  in  a  miftrefs, 
That  as  he  fpoke,  methought  have  fmelPd  the  air  per- 
fum'd  ;  nor  could  have  wifti'd  a  joy  greater  than  living 
With  him,  next  thofe  of  heav'n,  and  thofe  preferr'd  the 
more,  becaufe  I  knew  Plangus  would  be  there. 

I  fay,  even  I,  of  late,  am  grown  out  of  love  with  any 
thing  that's  mortal ;  fince  I  have  found  Plangus  fo  far 
beneath  (I  will  not  fay  my  expectations,  but)  the  affu- 
rances  all  good  men  had  of  future  gallantry.  He's  me- 
lancholy now,  and  hath  thrown  off  the  fpirit  which  fo 
well  became  him;  and  allthat  fweetnefs  which  bewitch'd 
men's  hearts,  is  grown  fo  rugged,  fo  incompofed  to  all 
commerce,  men  fear  he'll  fhortly  quarrel  with  himfelf. 
Nay  more,  he  doth  not  anfwer  the  fondnefs  of  his  fa- 
ther's love  with  half  that  joy  he  us'd  to  do, 

H  4  Ara* 
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Ara,  "Tis  now  about  a  week  I  have  obferv'd  this  al- 
teration ;  it  fhakes  him  like  an  ague  once  in  two  days  ; 
but  holds  him  longer  than  a  fit  o'th'  gout :  they  whifper 
about  the  court  as  if  the  king  had  chid  him  for  it,  and 
now  at  length  found  his  haunts. 

Int.  A  poor  difcovery !  Who  might  not  find  'em  out, 
that  would  be  fo  uncivil  ?  I  was  about  to  follow  him,  but 
thought  it  an  ignoble  way,  beneath  the  name  of  friend- 
fhip,  and  fo  defifted.  About  four  days  ago,  meeting 
him  i'th'  long  gallery,  I  afk'dhim  how  he  did  ?  Taking 
me  by  the  hand,  he  wrung  it,  and  after  a  figh  or  two, 
told  me,  "  Not  very  well — "  But  he  had  bufinefs,  and 
fo  we  parted.  I  law  him  not  again  in  twenty  hours  after ; 
and  then  I  afk'd  him  where  he'd  been  fo  long?  He  told 
me  (as  if  he  was  afhamed  to  deny  me  fuch  a  poor  requeit) 
I  muft  not  know  :  and  when  I  told  him,  his  often  abfence 
was  Qbferv'dj  Is  it  ?  (faith  he)  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  it 
ihall  no  more  be  fo  ;  and  at  the  laft  he  ftoie  away  ;  Since 
when  I  faw  him  not. 

Nic.  O  this  wicked  peace !  Inophilus, 
Is  there  no  hopes  of  war  ? 
To  lye  at  home  to  fee  our  armours  ruft ; 
We  could  keep  the  prince  fober  and  merry  too, 
If  he  would  but  exchange  his  court  for  a  camp. 

Ino.  The  king  is  old,  and  doats  upon  his  fon; 
Is  loth  to  venture  him  to  danger : 
Yet  at  this  time  there  is  occaiion. 

The  Argives  have  refus'd  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  *xt, 
for  certain,  preparing  for  invafion  ;  fome  fay  they  have 
got  into  Iberia  already. 

Ara.  Nay,  then  there's  hopes: 
If  we  could  but  find  the  prince  with  a  buff  coat  again,  I 
ftiould  be  once  more  merry. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene 
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Scene    2. 

Enter  Ephorlas  the  king>  Rinatus,  Eululus,  and  Ara??inesf 

three  lords. 

Ephcrhas. 

SE  E   the  ambafladours  entertained 
With  fuch  an  evennefs  as  fhould  be  us'd  to  men 
We  neither  fear  nor  love  ;  let  neither 
Too  much  obfequioufnefs  teach  them  infolency, 
Nor  any  ill  ufage  brand  us  with  incivility  : 
Stay  you,  Rinatus.  [Hejtgbs. 

[Exeunt  Eub.   Aram. 
Open  thy  bofom,  and  receive  torrents  of  forrovv, 
That  lie  like  rocks  of  lead  upon  my  foul ; 
Honeft  Rinatus,  experience  bids  me  truft  thee 
With  a  mighty  fecret,     Thou  canft  not  chufe 
But  know,  my  fon,  of  late,  is  much  retir'd. 
I  do  not  like  that  youth  fhould  be  thus  melancholy: 
Let  them  enjoy  themfelves,  for  age  will  come, 
Whofe  impotency  will  deny  all  pleafures. 
I  do  believe  he  loves  me.     Hah  ? 

Rin.  Yes,  doubtlefs,  better  than  fick  men  health  ; 
Or  thofe  who  are  pen'd  up  in  darknefs 
Love  the  fun. 

Eph.  I  fpeak  not  as  if  I  thought  he  did  not ; 
For  thou  know'fl  I  humour  him,  afford  him 
Liberty  enough ;  I  never  chide  him,  nor  exprefs 
The   lead   diflike  of  any  action.     Am    not  I  a  gentle 

father  ? 
Methinks  were  I  a  fon  again,  to  fuch  a  father, 
I  fhould  not  think  he  liv'd  too  long ;  fliould'ft  thou,  Ri- 
natus ? 
Rin.  No  more  doth  he,  upon  my  foul : 
One  command  of  yours  would  make  him  venture  upon 
Lightning,  nay  almofl  make  him  aft  a  fin  ; 
A  thing  he  fears  to  name. 

H  5  Eph. 
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Efh.  I  do  believe  thee : . 
But  yet,  methinks,  fhould  he  be  grown  fo  impious, 
There  might  be  found  excufes, 
A  crown  is  a  temptation ;  efpecially  fo  near  one  : 
'Tis  not  with  princes  as  with  other  fons ;  and  I  am  told 

too— 
Hath  not  my  hand  the  palfy  ?  Doth  a  crown  become 

gray  hairs  ? 
To  be  a  king  might  make  fome  men  forfwear  all  con- 

fcience. 
But  I  know  Plangus  hath  far  nobler  thoughts— 
And  yet  an  empire  might  excufe  a  parricide. 

Rin.  Sir  !  fure  you  are  a  ftranger  to  your  fon  ; 
For,  give  me  leave  to  fay,  your  fears  are  vain  : 
So  great  a  virtue  as  the  prince's, 
Cannot  anticipate  his  hopes  by  any  fin : 
Honour  and  duty  have  been  acquainted  with  him  now  too 

long 
To  be  divore'd.     Some  fycophants  there  are 
Such  creatures  ftill  will  haunt  the  court)  I  know 
Love  not  the  prince,  becaufe  he  loves  not  them. 
Sir,  fhut  your  ears  to  them,  they  will  betray  you  to  your 

ruin, 
jealoufy's  a  difeafe  fhould  be  below  a  king, 
As  that  which  feizeth  on  the  bafeft  fpirits  -, 
Oh,  ihut  it  from  your  foul ! 
One  may  read  in  ftory 

What  dire  effects  the  fury  hath  brought  forth  : 
Kings  make  away  their  only  fons,  and  princes  their  fa- 
thers ; 
And  when  they  have  done,  they  may  defpairatleifure. 
Eph.  I  do  not  think  Plangus  hath  plots,  or  an  my 
crown, 
Or  me  ;  he  was  virtuous  always,  and  is  ftill,  I  hope  : 
But  why  is  he  fo  much  from  court  then,  and  alone  too  ? 
I  do  but  afk  the  queftion. 

Rin.  It  can  be  no  defign,  believe  me,  fir; 
For  crowns  are  won  by  other  courfes. 
Afpirers  muft  grow  popular,  be  hedged  about 

With 
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With  their  confederates  ;  then  would  he  flatter  you, 
Be  jolly  ftill,  as  if  no  melancholy  thought  were  in  him. 
A  guilty  confcience  wotrHrchen  teach  him  policy, 
And  he  wptiTd  feek  to  take  fupicion  from  all  his  car- 
nages ; 
Innocence  makes  him  carelefs  now. 

Epb.  Thou  haft  almoft  refolv'd  me, 
The  tempeft  in  my  foul  is  almoft  laid, 
And  wants  but  time  to  calm  it. 
Youth  hath  its  whimfies,  nor  are  we 
To  examine  all  their  paths  too  ftridtly. 
We  went  awry  ourfelves  when  we  were  young. 

Rift.  Sir!  ' 

Epb.  Thou  may 'ft  be  gone,  Rinatus. 

[Exit  Rinatus. 


Scene    3. 

Epborbas  folus. 

TH  E  blefling  of  an  honeft  fervant  ! 
This  Rinatus  is  truer  unto  me. 
He  loves  the  king  as  well  as  I  Ephorbas  % 
And  may  I  live  but  to  reward  him  ; 
For  he's  too  honeft  for  a  court. 

Enter  Artefio. 
How  now,  Artefio  ?  thy  looks  fpeak  ftrong  amazement ; 
I  am  with  child  to  hear  the  news  :  Pr'ythee  be  quick  ia 
the  delivery. 
Art.  The  prince,  an't  pleafe  your  majefty— * 
Epbor,  What  of  him,  Artefio  ? 
Art,  I  have  obferv'd  is  much  retir'd  of  late. 
Epb.  So  have  I  too  >,  this  is  vno  news. 
Art.  And  I  can  whifper  in  your  ear  the^  caufe, 
*Twas  chance,  no  policy  of  mine,  betray'd  his  privacies  : 
111  offices  are  not  the  engines  I  defire  to  rife  by  ; 
Only  love  to  the  young  prince  makes  me  reveal  them. 

H  6  Epb: 
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Eph.  Nay,  nay,  without  apology  ; 
If  it  were  treafon,  it  Ihould  not  go  down  the  fooncr 
For  all  the  gilded  preparation. 
Nor  am  I  of  fo  feminine  a  humour,  as 
To  miftruft  affection  delivered  bluntly  : 
Plain  meaning   Ihould  be  plainly  told  ; 
Bad  wares  may  have  falfe  lights,  good  can  abide  the  day. 

Art.  But  I  know 
The  nature  of  my  office  ; 

Though  kings  flill  hug  fufpicion  in  their  bofoms, 
They  hate  the  caufers  ;  love  to  hear  fecrets  too,    ** 
Yet  the  revealers  Hill  fare  the  worfe, 
Being  either  thought  guilty  of  ends  or  weaknefs  ; 
And  fo  efteemM  by  thofe  they  tell  them  to, 
Either  unfit  or  dangerous  to  be  trufted. 
Perhaps,  fir,  when  the  prince  and  you  are  friends  again, 
You'll  tell  me,  that  had  my  love  been  real, 
I  mould  have  whifper'd  the  prince's  errors  to  himfelf— • 

Eph.  Without  a  fy liable  of  prologue  more, 
Or  I  fhall  verify  your  fears. 

Art.  In  this  brave  city  (take  it  as  brief  as  maybe) 
There  lives  a  beauty,  fit  to  command 
-Them  that  command  the  world, 
And  might  be  Alexander's  miftrefs,  were  he  yet  alive, 
And  had  added  empires  as  large  as  his  defires  : 
She's  but  a  private  merchant's  wife  ; 
Yet  the  prince  is  fo  far  gravell'd  in  her  affection, 
I  fear — 

>Epb.  Then  there  is  hopes  I  may  recall  him  : 
Love  is  a  childifh  evil,  though  the  effects  are  dangerous. 
A  prince's  errors 

Grown  publick,  will  be  fcaridalous. 
Poor  boy  !  perhaps  the  jealous  hufband  may  commit  a 

murder  ; 
I  would  not  have  him  cut  off  fo  young  : 
Love  ihould  be  princes  recreation,  not  their  bufinefs. 
What  phyfick  muft  we  give  him  for  his  cure  ? 

Art.  1  dare  not  counfel  you  \ 
But  m  my  poor  judgment 

Soma 
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Some  gentle  fatherly  perfuafions  will  work  upon 
So  good  a  nature. 

Eph.  Could'ft  triou  but  poffibly  effedt 
How  I  might  take  him  napping  f 

Art.  That  is  beyond  my  (kill  : 
But  I  can  fhew  you  the  houfe,  and  time 
He  walks  from  hence  in,  which  will  be 
About  an  hour  hence  ;  for  then  her  huiband 
Comes  home  from  the  Ryalto.  %£ 

Eph.  Time  will  not  tarry  for  a  king ;  let's  go/ 

[Exeunf* 


Scene  4. 

Inophilus. 

WHat  is  become  of  this  young  prince  ?  or  where 
Doth  he  beflow  himfelf  ?  Doth  he  walk  invifible  ? 
Where  have  I  been  to  look  him  ? 
The  horfes  are  in  the  ftables, 

His  page  and  I  at  home  too,  that  us'd  to  be  as'infepa- 
rable  companions. 

Enter  Nicetes,  Aramnes. 
Ara.    Well    met,  gentlemen,    where  is  the  hermit 

Plangus  ? 
Nic.  We  cannot  tell,  nor  have  we  been  to  feek  him. 
If  at  the  court,  we  mould  hear  prefently  ;  if  not, 
We  might  be  too  officious  in  his  fearch, 
And  our  enquiry  might  make  his  abfence  but  fo  much 

the  more 
Notorious  ;  and  I'm  confident  he's  well  : 
His  virtue  guards  him  ftill  from  all  mifchances. 

Ino.  Though  his  company's  the  deareft  thing  I  love, 
Yet  for  his  good  I  could  digeft  his  abfence, 
But  that  I  doubt  a  mighty  mifchief  might  fpring 
From  this  fmall  grain  of  indifcretion. 
The  king  is  old,  and  there  are  knaves  about  the  court, 

That 
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That  (if  he  knew  it  not)  would  tell  him  fo   : 

And  men  confcious  to  themfelves  of  a  deficiency, 

Are  ftill  mod  jealous  of  a  growing  worth. 

Perhaps  a  thinking  father   (for  plodding  is  old  age's 

ficknefs) 
May  take  notice  of  his  fon's  retirement,  and  mifconftrue 

it  fo  : 
Nothing  is  impoffible  — 
Heaven  jfcnd  it  otherwife. 

Ara.  This  care  becomes  you,  fir ;  but  I  dare  fwear 
'tis  needlefs  :  the  king  is  but  an  ill  diffembler  ;  and  had 
he  but  the  leaft  thought  of  fuch  a  thing,  he'd  hide  it  lefs 
than  the  fun  conceals  his  brightnefs  :  befides,  a  man  as 
great  as  Ephorbas  is,  whofe  rule  of  living  hath  been  di- 
rected by  the  line  of  virtue,  cannot  miftruft  that  vice  in 
his  own  fon,  of  which  himfelf  was  never  guilty  :  Had 
his  younger  years  been  tainted  with  inordinate  defires, 
or  had  his  crown  been  the  effect  of  fome  audacious 
crime,  perhaps  his  guilty  confcience  might  have  mif- 
trufted  ;  but  'tis  impoffible  where  there  is  no  guilt,  to 
fear  a  puniihment. 

Ino.  You  fpeak  my  hopes : 
But  this  for  certain,  gentlemen, 

The  king,  who  was  admired  for  his  matchlefs  fleeping, 
Whofe  night  no  noife  difturb'd,  and  it  was  difficult 
To  wake  before  his  hour,  fleeps  but  unquietly  of  late, 
Will  ftart  at  mid-night,  and  cry  Plangus : 
Is  greedy  after  news,  and  walks  unevenly, 
And  fometimes  on  the  fudden  looks  behind  him ;  and 

when 
One  fpeaks  to  him,  fcarcely  marks  one  fyllable. 
Surely  the  mind  of  fome  diftemper  fhakes 
His  foul  into  this  loofenefs. 

Enter  Meffenger. 

Meff.  My  lord,  the  prince  defires 
To  meet  you  half  an  hour  hence  i9  th'  gallery, 

Ino.  Me  ? 

MeJ?  Yes,  my  lord. 

Ino.  I  fliall.     Your  fervant,  captains. 

All 
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All.  Yours,  my  lord. 

{Exeunt  at  /enteral  doors. 
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Scene    5. 

Plangus,  Andromana. 

Plangus* 

IT  cannot  be  fo  late. 
And.  Believ't,  the  fun  is  (et,  my  dear, 
And  candles  have  ufurp'd  the  office  of  the  day,' 

Plan.  Indeed,  methinks  a  certain  mift, 
Like  darknefs,  hangs  on  my  eye-lids. 
But  too  great  luftre  may  undo  the  fight  : 
A  man  may  flare  fo  long  upon  the  fun,  that  he 
May  look  his  eyes  out ;  and  certainly  'tis  fo  with  me  jjj 
I  have  fo  greedily  fwallow'd  thy  light, 
That  I  have  fpoiFd  my  own. 

And.  Why  ftiouldft  thou  tempt  me  to  my  ruin  thus  ? 
As  if  thy  prefence  were  left  welcome  to  me, 
Than  day  to  one,   who  ('tis  fo  long  ago 
He  faw  the  fun)  hath  forgot  what  light  is. 
Love  of  thy  prefence  makes  me  wifh  this  abfence? 
Phoebus  himfelf  mult  fuffer  an  eclipfe, 
And  clouds  are  ftill  foils  to  the  brighteft  fplendor  : 
Some  lhort  departure-  will   (like  a  river  flopt) 
Make  the  current  of  our  pleafures  run 
The  higher  at  our  next  meeting. 

Plan.  Alas,  my  deareft  ! 
Tell  thofe  fo,  that  know  not  what  it  is  to  part  from 

bleifing  ; 
Bid  not  him  furfeit  to  tafle  health's  fweetnefs, 
That  knows  what  'tis  to  groan  under  a  difeafe. 

And.  Then  let  us  ftand  and  out-face  danger, 
Since  you  will  have  it  fo  ;  defpife  report, 
And  contemn  fcandals  into  nothing, 

Which 
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Which  vanifh  with  the  breath  that  utters  'em  ; 
JLove  is  above  thefe  vanities. 

Should  the  innocent  thing  my  hufband  take  thee  here, 
He  could  not  fpite  me  but  by  growing  jealous  ; 
And  jealoufy's  black  effect  would  be  a  cloifler 
Perhaps  to  kill  me  too  :  But  that's  impoffible, 
I  cannot  die  To  long  as  Plangus  loves  me. 
Yet  fay  this  piece  of  earth  mould  play  the  coward, 
And  fall  at  fome  unlucky  ftroke, 
Love  would  tranfport  my  better  half 
To  its  center,  Plangus'  heart,   and  I  mould  live  in  him. 
But,  fir,  you  have  a  fame  to  lofe,  which  mould  be 
A  prince's  only  care  and  darling, 
Which  mould  have  an  eternity  beyond  his  life  : 
If  he  mould  take  that  from  you,   I  Ihould  be  kill'd   in- 
deed. 
Plan.  Why  doll  thou  ufe  thefe  arguments  to  bid  mc 

Yet  chain  me  to  thy  tongue,  while  the  angel -like 

Mufick  of  thy  voice  ent'ring  my  thirfty  ears, 

Charms  up  my  fears  to  immobility  ? 

Tis  more  impoffible  for  me  to  leave  thee, 

Than  for  this  carcafe  to  quait  away  its  grave -ftone, 

When   it  lies  deftitute  of  a  foul  to  inform  it. 

Mariners  might  with  far  greater  eafe 

Hear  whole  fhoals  of  Sirens  finging, 

And  not  leap  out  to  their  definition, 

Than  I  forfake  fo  dangerous  a  fweetnefs. 

And.  I  will  be  dumb  then. 

Plan.  I  will  be  deaf  firft.     I've  thought  a  way  now, 
I'll  run  from  hence,  and  leave  my  foul  behind  me. 
It  ihall  be  fo— and  yet  it  mall  not  neither  : 
What !  Ihall  a  hufband  banifh  a  prince  his  houfe  for  fear  i 
A  hufband  !  'tis  but  an  airy  title  ; 
I  will  command  there  fhall  be  no  fuch  thing, 
And  then  Andromana  is  mine,  or  his,  or  any  man's 
She  will  herfelf.     Thefe  ceremonies 
Fetter  the  world,  and  I  was  born  to  free  it. 
Shall  man,  that  noble  creature,  be  afraid  of  words, 

Thing? 
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Things  himfelf  made  ?- 

Shall  founds,  a  thing  of  feven  fmall  letters,  give 

Check  to  a  prince's  will  ? 

And,  Did  you  not  promife  me,  dear  fir  ? 
Have  you  not  fworn  too,  you  would  not  flay  beyond  the 

time  ? 
Have  oaths  no  more  validity  with  princes  ? 
Let  me  not  think  fo. 

Plan.  Come,  I  will  go,  thou  ihalt  not  afk  in  vain ; 
But  let  us  kifs  at  parting,  it  may  be  our  laft,  perhaps..- 
—I  cannot  now  move  one  foot,  though  all  the  furies 
Should  whip  me  forward  with  their  fnakes. 
Woman,  thou  flol'llmy  heart,  jufl  now  thou  ftoPfl  it. 
A  cannon  bullet  might  have  kiis'd  my  lips 
And  left  me  as  much  life. 

[ The  king  having  lijfned  comes  in  foftlyl 
-—Are  we  betray'd  ? 
What  art  ?  fpeak,  or  refolve  to  die. 
King.  A  well-wifher  of  the  prince's. 
Plan.  The  king  ? — It  cannot  be  !  {He  ft  art s\ 

King.  Though  thou  hail  thrown  all  nature  off, 
I  cannot  what's  my  duty. 
Ungracious  boy !  had'fl  been  the  offspring  of  a  finful 

bed, 
Thou  might'fl  have  claim'd  adultery  as  inheritance  ; 
Lull  would  have  been  thy  kinfman,   and  what  enormity 
Thy  loofer  life  could  have  been  guilty  of, 
Had  found  excufe  in  an  unnatural  conception. 
Pr'ythee  hereafter  feek  another  father  : 
Ephorbas  cannot  call  him  fon,  that  makes  luft  his  deity, 
Had  I  but  known — (but  we  are  hoodwink'd  Hill 
To  all  mifchances)  I  fhould  have  had  a  fon, 
That  would  make  it  his  ftudy  to  embrace  corruption, 
And  take  delight  in  unlawful  fheets, 
I  would  have  hugg'd  a  monfler  in  mine  arms 
Before  thy  mother. — Good  heavens ! 
What  will  this  world  come  to  at  laft  ? 
When  princes,  that  fhould  be  the  patterns  to  all  virtue. 
Lead  up  the  dance  to  vice  ! 
What  fhall  we  call  our  own,  when  our  own  wives 

Banifh 
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Banifli  their  faith,  and  prove  falfe  to  us  ? 

Have  I  with  fo  much  care  promis'd  my  felf 

So  pleafing  a  fpring  of  comfort,    and  are  all 

Thofe  bloilbms  nipt,  and  buds  burnt  up  by  the  fire 

Ofluft  and  fin?— 

Have  I  thus  long  laboured  againft 

The  billows,  that  did  oppofe  my  growing  hopes/ 

And  muft  I  perilh  in  the  haven's  mouth  ? 

No  gulf  but  this  to  be  devoured  in  > 

Could  not  youth's  inclination  find  out 

Another  rock  to  fplit  itfelf  upon  ? 

Had'ft  thou  hugg'd  drunkennefs,  the  wit  or  mirth 

Of  company  might  have  excus'd  it. 

Prodigality  had  been  a  fin 

A  prince  might  have  been  proud  in,  compared  to  this. 

Or  had  thy  greener  years  incited  thee  to  treafon 

And  attempt  a  doubting  father's  crown, 

It  had  been  a  noble  vice. 

Ambition  runs  through  the  veins  of  princes ; 

It  bring  forth  ads  great  as  themfelves  and  it ; 

Spurs  on  to  honour,  and  refolves  great  things. 

But  this,  this  leachery  is  fuch  a  thing, 

Sin  is  too  brave  a  name  for't. 

A  prince  (I  might  fay  my  fon, 

But  let  that  pafs)  and  dare  to  fhow 

Himfelf  to  nought  but  darknefs,  and  black  chambers, 

Whofe  motions  like  fome  planet 

Are  all  excentrick,  not  two  hours  together 

In  his  own  fphere,  the  court  ?-— 

But  I  am  tame  to  talk  thus ;  begone  with  as  much  fpeed 

As  a  coward  would  avoid  his  death ; 

And  never  more   prefume  to  look   upon  this  woman, 

this  whore, 
Thou  lofeft  both  thy  eyes  and  me  elfe. 

[Plangus  is  going  out,  but  comes  again, 
Plan.  Sir,  the  reverence  that  I  owe  my  father, 
And  the  injury  I  have  done  this  gentlewoman, 
Had  charm'd  me  up  to  filence  ;  but  I  muft 
Speak  fomething  for  her  honour  : 

When 
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When  I  have  done,  command  me  to  the  altar. 

Whilft  (I  confefs)  you  tainted  me  with  fin, 

I  did  applaud  you,  and  condemn  myfelf, 

It  look'd  like  a  father's  care. — But  when 

You  us'd  that  term  of  whore  to  her  that  Hands  there,] 

I  would  have  given  ten  thoufand  kingdoms 

You  had  had  no  more  relation  to  me, 

Than  hath  the  northern  to  the  fouthern  pole. 

I  mould  have  flown  to  my  revenge  fwifter  than  lightning? 

But  I  forbear,  and  pray  imagine  not  what  I  had  done. 

King.  Upon  my  life,  fhe  is  very  handfome.        [JJide* 

IP  Ian.  To  be  a  whore  is  more  unknown  to  her, 
Than  what  is  done  in  the  Antipodes  ; 
She  is  fo  pure  fhe  cannot  think  a  fin, 
Nor  ever  heard  the  name  to  underftand  it. 

King.  No  doubt,  thefe  private  meetings 
Were  to  read  her  moral  lectures,  and  teach  her 
Chaftity. 

Plan.  Nay,  give  me  leave,  fir, 
I  do  not  fay  my  addrefles  have  been  all  fo  virtuous ; 
For  whatfoever  bafe  defires  a  flaming  beauty 
Could  kindle  in  a  heart,  were  all  alive  in  me, 
And  prompted  me  to  feek  fome  eafe,  by  quenching 
Burnings  hotter  than  ^tna. 
Imagine  but  a  man  that  had  drunk  mercury, 
And  had  a  fire  within  his  bones, 
Whofe  blood  was  hotter  than  the  melted  ore  ; 
If  he  fhould  wifh  for  drink,  nay  Ileal  it  too, 
Could  you  condemn  him  ? 

Epb.  MarryM,  do  they  fay  ?  [dftdel 

Plan.  I  did  endure  a  heat 
Seas  could   not  cool ;    it  would    have  kill'd  a  fala- 

mander. 
Then,  taught  both  impudence  and  wit, 
I  fingled  out  my  foe,  us'd  all  the  arts 
That  love  could  think  upon,  and  in  the  end 
Found  a  moft  abfolute  repulfe. 

King.  Well,  Plangus,  youth  excufes  the  firft  fault, 
But  a  relapfe  exceeds  all  pardon. 

[Ex.  King  &  Plangus: 
Scene 
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S  C  E  N  E     4. 

Androma7ia . 

CU  R  S  T  be  old  age,  and  he  that  firft  numbered 
fourfcore : 
What  devil  has  betray 'd  us  to  a  doating  fool  ? 
Did  I  but  now  promife  myfelf  what  hopes 
Ambitious  thoughts  could  reach ;  and  fhall  I  fink 
Down  to  my  firft  foundation  without  the  pleafure  of 
A  tailed  greatnefs  ?  Death  and  difgrace, 
I  dare  provoke  the  utmoft  of  your  malice, 
After  the  fweetnefs  of  fome  fharp  revenge. 

Enter  Libacer,  in  hafte. 

Lib.  Madam,  my  rnafter. 

An.  You  may  both  hang  together. 

Lib.  Why,  this  it  is,  if  a  man  mould  kill  his  father 
For  you,  he  fhould  be  thus  rewarded  ;  as  foon  as 
Your  turn's  ferved,  I  may  be  hang'd  that  did  it. 

A.  Since  he  is  dead  ;  how  was  it  done  ? 

Lib.  Why,  nothing  ;  only  as  he  was  taking  water  at 
the  Ryalto,  his  foot  flip'd  a  little,  and  he  came  tumbling 
in  the  fea  ;  whence  he  was  taken  up,  but  not  alive. 

An.  Heav'n  profpers  not  thefe  courfes, 
I  fee  it  plainly ;  let  them  be  a&ed  with  as  muchclofenefs, 
Or  to  what  end  foever,  they  never  thrive.     Libacer, 
We  are  undone,  undone  ;  the  king  hath  found 
His  fon  here,  and  I  have  loft  him  to  eternity. 

Lib.  You  women  are  the  Ihalloweft  creatures^ 
You  never  look  beyond  the  prefent. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  one  day,  madam  ; 
Greatnefs.  is  never  fweet  that  comes  too  eafily. 
Should  Plangus  be  a  fool  now,  and  obey  his  father- 
Pox  o'this  virtue,  it  fpoils  moll  men  living. 
We  have  hopes  yet ;  revenge  is  fomething, 
And  if  my  old  trade  fail  not, 

Princes 
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Princes  are  mortal  as  well  as  other  men  ; 

Yet  my  foul  infpires  me  with  half  a  confidence 

That  Leon  hath  not  dy'd  in  vain. 

I  ufe  to  fee  as  far  into  mifchief  as  another:  ^ 

1*11  go  to  him,  and  if  I  bring  him  not  within  this  half 

hour, 
As  hot  and  eager  on  the  fcent  as  e'er  he  was, 
Take  me  and  hang  me  at  my  coming  home. 
i— . Madam,  here  is  a  meilenger  from  court. 

[As  be  is  going  out  he  meets  Artejio. 
An.  If  from  thence,  I  may  be  bold  to  afk, 
How  Plangus,  the  nobleft  prince  alive,  doth  ? 

Art.  Madam,  as  well  as  foldiers  can 
That  are  fick  for  honour  ;  I  fuppofe  by  this  time 
JrTath  left  the  court,  and  is  gone  in  queft  for  glory, 
Which  he  intends  to  ravifii  from  young  Argo's  brow, 
The  valiant  leader  of  the  Argives  army. 

An.  I'm  confident  then,  fir,  your  bufmefs  is  not  to  me ; 
If  any  body  elfe  hath  fent  you,  fir,  be  pleas'd  to  fpare 

the  meffage, 
.  And  tell  them,  I  neither  have  learn'd  the  tricks 
O'th'  court,  nor  yet  intend  it :  I  want  no  new  gowns, 
And  have  heard  men  forfwear  themfelves 
In  better  language,  and  to  better  purpofe 
Than  gaining'of  a  lady's  honour. 

Art.  Madam,  my  bufinefs  is  from  the  king, 
Who  doth  intreat  you  would  be  pleas'd  to  blefs  the 

court 
This  afternoon  with  your  fair  prefence, 
And  bring  an  anfwer  ;  I  muft  not  Hay  for  one. 

[Exit  ArK 
An.  Now  we  do  fee  an  end  of  all  our  mifchiefs ; 
The  prince  is  gone  from  court,  and  the  king  hath  fent 

for  us ; 
Doth  not  the  name  Hike  terror  to  thy  curdling  blood? 
Lib.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  at  all ;  as  far  as  I  fee, 
You're  better  than  you  were.     I'll  lay  my  life  the  old 

man 
Would  turn  gamefter, 

Take 
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Take  my  counfel,  play  deep 

Or  not  at  all  :  not  an  ace  under  a  kingdom. 

Your  grace,  I  hope,  will  remember  your  poor  friends. 

An.  If  I  do  find  any  fuch  thing, 
Let  me  alone  to  melt  his  ice. 

Go,  get  me  mourning  with  all  hafte.  {Exit  Lib. 

Let  froward  fortune  do  her  worft. ;  I  ihall 
Create  my  greatnefs,  or,  attempting,  fall : 
And  when  I /all,  I  will  deferve  my  ruin.  [Exit. 


A     C    T      II.     Scen.  i. 

Enter  Plangus,  Nicetes,  Aramnes. 

Nicetes. 

WHAT,  fir,  and  are  you  melancholy, 
When  fate  hath  fhower'd  a  happinefs  fo  unex- 
pected on  us  ? 
This  ugly  fneaking  peace  is  the  foldier's  rock 
He  fplits  his  fortune  on.     Bawdry's  a  virtue  to't. 
Poh  !  thefe  beaver-hats,  they  make  one's  head  ake 
Worfe  than  a  cap  of  fteel ;  and  bear  not  off  a  knock 
The  tenth  part  fo  well.  9 

PL  You're  mad  for  fighting,  gentlemen, 
And  we  fhall  have  enough  of  it. 
The  Argives,  fifty  thoufand  ftrong> 
Have  like  a  whirlwind  born  down  all  before  'em ; 
And  I,  with  thirteen  thoufand,  that  remain 
Yet  undifbanded  of  the  laft  expedition, 
Have  command  to  fight  that  multitude 
Of  old  tough  foldiers :   while  ours, 
In  a  month  or  two,  won't  have  picked  up  that  valour 
That  in  this  idle  time  hath  flipt  from  'em. 
They  have  forgot  what  aoife  a  mufket  makes  \ 

And 
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And  ftart  if  they  but  hear  a  drum  : 

Are  thefe  fellows  either  enow,  or  fit, 

On  whom  a  kingdom's  fafety  fhould  be  built  ? 

Indeed  were  they  to  encounter  fome  miftrefs, 

Or  ftorm  a  brothel-houfe,  perhaps  they'd  venture ; 

But  for  my  part,  I  yield ;  nor  would  I  oppofe  my  father: 

If  he  fees  good  we  periftv   I  am  already  facrific'd ; 

Yet  our  enemies  fhall  dearly  purchafe 

Their  vidlory. 

Pray  look  to  your  charge,  Nicetes,  and  you 

Aramnes,  with  all  care  and  fpeed ;  and  when  you  come 

Into  the  field,  then  let  me  fee  this  countenance, 

That  frowning  fmile,  and  I  fhall  like  it. 

I  love  a  man  runs  laughing  upon  death— 

But  we  lofe  time  in  talk. 

Ex*  Nic.  Aram] 


Scene     2. 

Enter  Inophilus* 

Inophilus. 

YOUR  fervant,  captains.     Sir,  pray  a  word  with 
you. 
PL  Pr'ythee  be  fhort*  Inophilus,  thou  know'ft  my 

bufinefs . 
Ino.  Sir,  I  am  mad  to  fee  your  tamenefs : 
A  man  bound  up  by  magick  is  not  fo  ftill  as  you  | 
Nothing  was  ever  precipitated  thus, 
And  yet  refus'd  to  fee  it's  ruin. 

PL  Thou  art  tedious,  I  fhall  not  tarry, 

Ino.  You  are  made  general* 

PL  I  know  it. 

Ino.  Againft  the  Argives* 

PL  So. 

/w.  With  thirteen  thoufand  men>  no  more*  fir. 

PL 
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_  PL  I  am  glad  on't,  the  honour  is  the  greater. 

Ino.  The  danger  is  the  greater;  you  will  be  kill'd,  fir, 
And  lofe  your  army. 

PL  Is  this  all  ?  I  care  not, 

Ino.  Butfo  do  I,  and  fo  do  all  your  friends. 
Ifmellarat,  fir,  there's  juggling  in  this  bufinefs, 
I  am  as  confident  of  it  as  I  am  alive. 
The  king  might  within  this  twenty-four  hours 
Have  made  a  peace  on  fair  conditions. 

(PL  But  dishonourable.) 

Ino.  And  would  not.     On  a  fudden  ufeth  the  ambafia- 
dors  fcurvily, 
And  provokes  the  Argives,  yet  himfelf  in  no  pofture 
Of  defence. 

PL  But 

Ino.  Pray  give  me  leave,  fin 
After  this,  you  are  on  a  fudden  created  general, 
And  pack'd  away  with  a  crowd  of  unhewn  fellows, 
Whofe  courage  hangs  as  loofe  about  them 
As  a  flut's  petticoats.     Sir,  he  had  other  fpirits 
In  the  court,  created  for  fuch  perils. 
Excufe  me,  I  know  you  fear  not  to  meet  deftruftion ; 
But  where  men  are  fure  to  perifh, 
'Twere  well  the  perfons  were  of  lefs  concernment. 
He  might  have  let  you  ftaid  till  you  had  gather'd 
An  army  fit  for  your  command,  and  fent 
Some  petty  things  upon  this  expedition, 
Whofe  lofs  would  have  been  nothing,  and  of  whom 
It  might  have  been  recorded  in  our  ftory 
As  an  honour,  that  they  died  monuments 
Of  the  king's  folly.     But  let  that  pafs  % 
You'll  fay  perhaps,  you  only  have  a  fpirit 
Fit  for  fuch  undertakings — ^— I  wifh  you  had  not ; 
Your  want  then  would  not  be  half  fo  grievous. 
But  here's  the  prodigy !  youmuft  fight  them  prefently. 
Come,  'tis  a  project  put  into  the  king's  head 
By  fome  who  have  a  plot  on  you  and  him. 

PL  It  may  be  fo,  Inophilus,  and  I  believe 
AJ1  this  is  true  you  tell  me,  and  it  might  ftartle 

A  man 
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A  man  were  lefs  refolv'd  than  I. 

But  danger  and  I  have  been  too  long  acquainted 

To  fhun  a  meeting  now  ;  I  am  engag'd, 

And  cannot  any  ways  come  off  with  reputation. 

Hadfl  told  me  this  before,  perhaps  I  plight  have  thought 

on't — 
And  yet  I  fhould  not  neither* 
If  the  king  thinks  I  am  grown  dangerous, 
*Tis  all  one  to  me  which  way  he  takes  me  from  his  fears> 
He  could  not  do  it  handfomer  than  thus  ; 
It  makes  lefs  noife  now — 

But  come,  I  mull  not  fear  fuch  things,  Inophilas : 
The  king  hath  more  virtue  and  honour  than 
To  d<5  thefe  actions,  fit  only  for  guiky  fouls ; 
Nor  mufl  I  fear  when  my  Inophiius  fights  by  me* 

ho.  Troth,  fir,  for  all  your  compliment, 
If  you  have  no  valour  but  what  owes  itfelf  to  my  com- 
pany, 
You're  like  to  make  cold  breakfafl  of  your  enemies : 
I  have  other  bufinefs  than  to  throw  away 
My  life,  when  there  is  fo  much  oddl  againfl  it  : 
1*11  flay  at  home,  and  pray  for  you,  that's  all,  fir. 

PI.  How!  wilt  not  go  then,  Inophiius? 

ho.  The  time  hath  been, 
I  thought  it  better  fport 
To  buftle  through  a  briftly  grove  of  pikes ; 
When  I  have  courted  rugged  danger  with 
Hotter  defires  than  handfome  faces, 
And  thought  no  women  half  fo  beautiful 
As  bloody  gaping  wounds  : 
But,  fir,  to  go  and  call  away  myfelf  now, 
Would  not  be  gallant,  nor  an  action  worth  my  envy  : 
'Tis  weaknefs  to  make  thofe  that  feek 
My  ruin,  laugh  at  my  folly,  with  jaws  flretch'd  wider 
Than  the  gulph  that  fwaliows  us. 
I  know  when  honour  calls  me,  and  when  treafon 
Counterfeits  her  voice. 

PI.  Well,  flay  at  home  and  freeze, 
And  lofe  all  fenfe  of  glory  in  a  miftrefs'  arms. 

Vol..    XI..  I  Go, 
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Go,  perilh  tamely,  drunk  with  fin  and  peace  ; 

And  may'ft  thou,  fince  thou  dar'fl  not  die  with  them, 

Outlive  thy  noble  friends. 

Lo.  I  thank  you,  fir,  but  I  cannot  be  angry. 


Scene 


fitter    Nicetes    and  Aramnes,    with  fome  captains    and 

foldiers. 

Nicetes. 

YOnder's  the  bones  o'th'  army  rallyM  up  together, 
But  they  look  rather  as  if  they  came  home 
I  torn  being  found ly  beaten. 

Metliinks  fuch  tatter'd  rogues  mould  never  conquer, 
Victory  would  look  fo  fcurvily  among  'em, 
They'd  fo  bedaub  her,  if  me  wore  clean  linen. 

Cap.  Sir,  we  wear  as  found  hearts  in  thefe  torn  bree- 
ches, 
As  e'er  a  courtier  of  them- all. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  fpoiling  our  hands  for  want 
•Of  gloves,  nor  need  we  almond-butter  when  we  go  to 

bed. 
And  though  mylieutenant  is  pleafed  to  be  a  little  merry, 
You  mail  fee  us  die  as  handfomly  in  thefe  old  cloaths 
As  thofe  wear  better,  and  become  our  wounds  as  well, 
And  perhaps  fmell  as  fweet  when  we  are  rotten. 

PL  We  hope  it. — Captains  and  fellow  foldiers, 
We  are  proud  of  thisoccafion  to  try  your  valours  ; 
You  mail  go  no  farther  than  your  prince  doth, 
I'll  be  no  bringer  up  of  rears. 
Let  not  the  number  of  the  foe  affright  you, 
The  more  they  are,  the  more  will  the  honour  be. 
The  lion  fcorns  to  prey  upon  a  hare, 
Nor  is  the  blinking  taper  fit  to  try  eagles  eyes. 
The  weight  of  glory  makes  our  danger  light ; 

When 
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When  vi&ory  comes  eafily,  'tis  half  a  fhame 
To  conquer. 

{Soldiers  Jbout,  and  exeunt „ 
Ino.  VII  ftay  at  home  and  grieve,  that  fo  many 
I>aring  fouls  mould  die  on  fuch  advantage. 

{Exit  Ino, 


Scene     4. 

inter    the    King,   folus. 

King. 

HE  R  hufband  dead  too  ! — Fates,  let  me  die, 
I  am  too  happy  to  remain  long  thus 
Without  a  ruin,  great  as  the  hight  I  fell  from. 
Plangus  was  my  only  obftacle,  but  him  I  have 

Remov'd 

But  love  commanded, 

His  prefence  would  have  countermanded  all  attempts  ; 

I  need  not  fear  his  magick  at  this  diftance. 

His  looks  and  a&ions  were  one  entire  enchantment,  and 

Powerful  over  a  lady's  heart 

I  fentforher,  but  file's  not  come  yet. 

Who  waits  without  ? 

Enter  Artefio. 

Art.  There's  a  mourning  lady,  fir, 
Would  fpeak  with  the  king. 

King.  Admit  her,  and  begone. 


*£j 


I  2  Scene 
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Scene     5. 

Enter  Andromana  in  mournings  woith  a  hood  ever  her  face ', 
eixhich  Jhe  threw  s  up  when  Jhe  fees  the  king, 

King. 

SO  rlfeth  Phcebus  from  the  gloomy  night, 
(While  pale-fac'd  Dian  maketh  hafte  to  hide 
Her  borrow'd  glory  in  fome  neighboring  cloud, 
Envying  the  beauty  of  the  new-born  day) 
When  darknefs  crouds  into  the  other  world.  * 
Madam,  why  kneel  you  ?  \fihe  kneels. 

You,  at  whofe  name  monarchs  themfelves  might  trem- 
ble, 
And  mortals  bow  with  rev'rence  great  as  they  pay  to 

altars : 
Scepters  mould  break  in  pieces  and  adore  you ; 
At  whofe  fight  the  fun  and  moon  mould  blufh  them* 

felves 
To  blood  and  darknefs,  and  falling  from  their  fphere, 
Crufh  the  audacious  world  to  atoms,  for  daring 
To  behold  a  luflre  fo  much  greater  than  their  own. 

An.  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  wonder 
What  fin  I  have  committed,  which  calling 
Down  the  vengeance  of  the  gods, 
Hath  made  me  author  of  all  this  blafphemy. 
Sir,  I  befeech  your  majefty,  if  you  are  angry  with  your 

creature, 
Speak  fome  cruel  word  and  blafl  me. 
Scorn  me  not  into  the  other  world, 
Where  1  have  fins  enough  of  my  own  to  blufh  for, 
And  mall  not  need  to  dye  his  cheeks  for  other  mens  of- 
fences. 
King.  Lady,  though  Parthian  darts  are  not  fo  fharp 
As  are  thofe  killing  words,  yet  that  breath  which 
Utters  them,  is  fweeter  than  the  morning  dew. 
I'll  be  dumb,  for  praifes  cannot  add,  but  rather 

Diminifh 
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Diminifli  Andromana's  worth. 

An,  I  wonder  now  no  longer  at  this  language^ 
,rTis  fuch  as  kings  are  bred  in. 
But  I  befeech  you,  fir,  if  there  be  aught 
You  will  command  your  fervant ;  if  Andromana 
Mud  do  or  fuffer  any-  thing,  for  great  Ephorbas, 
Lay  by  yourfelf  a  minute,  and  remember 
A  merchant's  wifemufl  hear  you. 

King.  Your  hufband  Leon's  dead,  I  hear,  lady — 

{She  *weefs* 
Nay,  fpare  thofe  pearls,  madam,  cail  not  away 
Such  treafure  upon  the  memory  of  one, 
Who,  if  the  beft  of  men,  deferves  them  not. 
Come,  come,  forget  thefe  forrows,  lady, 
And  wear  not  mourning  weeds   before  the  world's  de- 

ftru&ion  ; 
Hide  not  thofe  fair  eyes,  whofe  fplendour  would  enrich 
Our  court. 

Madam,  though  none  there  be  in  court 
Can  merit  fuch  a  beauty,  yet  I  myfelf 
Have  taken  pains  to  fearch   a  hufband  for  you  ; 
What  think  you  of  myfelf  ? 

An.  Great  fir,  your  care  is  like  yourfelf,  all  noble, 
But  fuits  with  me  no  better 
Than  Phoebus'  horfes  did  with  Phaeton, 
Ruin'd  the  world  and  him.    Firft,  fir, 
You  do  debafe  yourfelf  to  honour  her,  whofe  worth 
Is  lefs  confiderable  than  lovers  oaths  : 
My  hufband's  afhes  are  fcarce  cold  yet, 
And  would  your  majefty  have  me  forfake  my  honour, 
And  his  memory,  fo  foon  ? 
I  have  not  paid  oblations  due  to  his  afhes  yet. 

King.  You  compliment  away  the  worth  we  know  you 
have,  Andromana  : 
What  fay  you  to  the  prince  ? 

An.    I  fay  he  is   the  prince,    and   great  Ephorbas 
fon  ; 
He's  Plangus  :  and  if  you  think  there  yet  remai. is 
A  title  that  can  be  either  better  or  greater, 

I  3  I  thinly 
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I  think  him  worthy  of  it. 

King.  But  doft  think  him  worthy,  Andromana? 

A.  O  heavens  f  Is  Jove  worth  heav'n  ? 
Or  doth  the  fan  deferve  to  be  a  light 
To  all  the  world  ?  Can  virtue  deferve  honour  ? 
Cr  labour,  riches  ?  Can  gods  merit  altars  ? 
It  might  have  been  a  puzzling  queftion 
To  them  whofe  ears  have  not  been  blefs'd  with  Plangus' 

worth. 
But  this,  'tis  fo  below  him 

King.  But  fay  he  loves  thee. 

An.  1  dare  not  fay  fo  ; 
For  when  I  think  a  prince  pretends  to  fuch  poof,  things 
As  I  am,  I  feel  an  ice  run  through  my  veins, 
And  my  blood  curdles  into  flakes  of  fnow, 
And  bids  me  fear  him  ;  not  with  an  awe,  or  reverence, 
But  as  a  fpotted'finful  thing,,  which  is  the  worfe 
For  being  great.     'Tis  fuch  a  fear,  as  I 
Should  conceive  againft  an  armed  ravifher. 

King.  Thefe  things  may  be  expected,  lady,  I  confefs, 
From  blood  that  boils  in  flames  hot  as  the  fun 
In  fcorching  Libra,  or  fturdy  Hercules,. 
"When  he  unmaiden'd  fifty  in  one  night ; 
Put  from  a  man  whofe  years  have  tam'd  thofe  vices, 
Whofe  love  is  doatage  and  not  lufr, 
Who  doth  adore  a  handfom  virtue,,  and  pays 
H.'s  vows  to't,  you- mould  have  other  hopes. 
Plangus  is  young,  a  foldier,  and  by  confequence 
Something  which  youth  excufes.     But  Ephorbas 
Hath  left  thofe  toys  behind  him,  when  he  fhook  off  his 
youth. 

An.  Sir,  now  my  fears  are  out. 
O  virtue  !  are  there  juft  powers  which  men  adore, 
And  throw  away  their  prayers  upon, 
That  lend  their  eyes  to  human  actions*  or  was  the  name 
Of  heaven  invented  to  dill  petty  finners  ? 
Sir,  fure  I  am  miftaken, 
You  are  not  great  Ephorbas,  fir,  whofe  virtue 
Is  a  theme  of  wonder  to  all  neighbour  nations ; 

Pray 
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Pray  help  me  to  him,  I  would  fee  that  angel ; 
The  kingdom's  honour,  and  good -men's  fancluary. 
Eut  if  you  are  the  man,  whom  f  have  pray'd  for 
Oftner  than  I  have  flept ;  pray,  fir,  belie-  not 
A  virtue  which  I  have- hitherto  admired. 

King.  I  iee  you  are  a  itranger,  lady,  (give  me  leave  to     / 
fay  fo) 
To  Ephorbas; 

But  if  a  lady  of  thy  melting  year* 
Can  love  this  graynefs,  I  vow,  my  fcepter,* 
Throne,  kingdom,  and  myfelf  are  thine  ; 
Thou'rt  fit  to  be  a  queen.  [She  ft  arts  bacH. 

An.  A  queen  !  fir,  have  your  fubjecls  anger'd  you  ? 
Have  they  rebelled,  or  done  fome  fin  that  wants  a  name  ? 
I'll  cleave  to'th'  pavement  till  I  have  begg'd  a  vegeance 
Great  as  their  crime ;  but  this  you  mention 
Is  a  puniihment,  wh:ch  your  fubjeclsmuft 
Study  years  to  curfe  you  for  >  no  fin  deferves  it. 
You  would  blind  my  eyes  with  throwing  gold  before  'em, 
Or  fet  me   up  fo  high  on  the  fleep  pinnacle 
Of  honour's  temple,  that  you  would  have  me  not  be  able 
To  look  down  on  my  own  fimplicity. 
You  can  create  me  great,  I  know  fir,  but  good  you 

cannot ; 
You  might  compel,  entice  me  too  perhaps  to  fin  ; 
But  can  you  allay  a  gnawing  confcience, 
Or  bind  up  bleeding  reputation  ? 
I  did  never  hear  that  phyfick  could  afford 
A  remedy  for  a  wounded  honour. 

Ep.    i  h'art  a  fool,  Andromana. 
You  muil  be  mine, 
Confider  on't. 

An.  Sir,  you  may  command  your  vaffal, 

King.  That's  kindly  faid. 

An.  But — I  humbly  take  my  leave, 
Goodnefs  protect  you. 


I  4  Scene 
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Scene     6, 

Enter  to  him  Rinatus,  Euiulus,  and  Aramneu 

Ephorbas. 

WAIT  on  that  lady  forth. 
Rin.  Would  there  were  not  a  woman  in  the 
world, 
So  we  had  our  prince  again. 

Sir,  are  you  mad  ?  or  have  forgot  you  are  a  father  \ 
You  have  undone  us  all. 

Eph.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  , 

Rin.  O  fir,  the  prince 

Eph.  He  is  not  dead,  Rinatu?,  is  he  ? 
Rin.  Sir,  if  he  be,  'tis  you  have  murdered  him ; 
Was  it  for  this  you  were  fo  jealous  t'other  day  ? 
May  my  Inophilus  never  pretend  to  virtue, 
I'll  teach  him  a  more  thriving  art. 
Come  to  the  window  a  little,  fir,  and  hear 
How  the  good  people  curfe  you;  as  cold  weather 
As  it  is,  fome  are  fo  hard  at  it  they  fweat  again. 

Eph.  Pr'ythee  unriddle  ;  haft  thou  drank  hemlock 
Since  I  faw  thee  laft  ? 

Rin.  I  would  not  be  in  my  wits  for  any  thing  i'th* 
world, 
My  grief  would  kill  me,  if  I  were  : 
He's  mad  that  will  fpeak  fenfe  orreafon, 
Now  you  have  thrown  away  our  prince  thus  ; 
Whofe  innocence  was  clearer  than  his  own  eyes : 
Can  you  think  how  you  have  murdered  fo  much  virtue* 
And  not  blufh  yourfelf  to  death  ? 

Eph.  I  think  indeed  I  fent  him  general  againft  the  Ar- 
gives, 
But,  'twas  his  own  defire. 

Rin.  '  I  was  not  his  own  defire,  fir,  to  have  but  thir- 
teen thoufand  men, 
Sir,  was  it  ?  Was  that  army  fit  to  oppofe  great  Argo  ? 

There 
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There  came  a  meflenger  jufr,  now,  that  faw  the  prince 
Not  fixteen  miles  from  hence    (for  thither  is  the  foe 

march'd) 
Draw  up  his  men  to  engage  the  enemy. 

Eph.  For  heav'ns  fake,  Rinatus,  port  him  back  again, 
Bid  him  retreat  ;  command  my  fon  from  me, 
Not  to  go  on  till  greater  forces  follow  him. 
If  it  be  pofTible  redeem  the  error  ; 
I'd  give  my  kingdom,  life,  or  any  thing,       v  z 

It  were  to  do  again. 

Rin.  I'm  glad  to  fee  this  now,  heav'n  fend  it  ben't 
too  late. 

Eph.  Nay,  (land  not  prating.  [A  horn  within. 

Rin.  'Tis  from  the  army,  fir.  O  heaven,  I  fear  ! 

Eph.  If  from  the  army,  pr'ythee  put  on  better  looks. 

Enter  Mejfenger. 

Mejf.  Your  fon,  nay  more,  your  dying  fon, 
Commanded  me  to  bring  you  word 
He  dy'd  true  to  his  honour,  king,  and  countrymen  ; 
Nor  let  me  itay  to  fee  the  brighteft  lamp  go  out, 
That  ever  grac'd  this  orb.  [The  king  faints! 

Rin.  O  heaven,  the  king !  why  this  is  woxfe,  fir, 
Than  the  other  ;  let  not  us  not  lofe  you  both. 

Eph.  Let  me  but  hear  how  'twas  lie  made  his  exit, 
And  then  my  glafs  is  run,  I  will  not  live 
One  minute  longer. 

Mejf.  Sir,  thus  it  was 
'Tis  fcarce  three  hours  ago  fince  the  brave 
Plangus  march'd  from  Lixa  with  an  army, 
Whofe  fouls  were  richer  than  their  cloaths  by  far, 
Though  their  valour  had  put  on  all  the  bravery 
That  foldiers  ever  wore.     The  prince,  whofe  prefence 
Breath'd  new  fire  into  thefe  flaming  fpirits, 
Refolv'dto  meet  the  enemy  with  his  handful, 
And    with  a  winged   fpeed   fell  down    to   th'  Elean 

fir  eights, 
Determining  there  to  try  it  with  him.  "  # 

I  S  His 
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His  foldiers  alfo,  true  fons  of  war, 

Contemning   fo   great  odds,    when  victory  and  their 

country 
Was  to  crown  the  conquerors,  whetted 
Their  eager  valours  with  impatient  expectation 
Of  the  enemy,  who  trufting  to  his  multitude  came  on 
Wing'd  both  with  fcorn  and  anger,  to  fee  that  paucity 
Should  dare  difpute  victory  againft  their  odds. 
Flangus,  who  though  he  (aw,  yet  could  not  fear 
Deftruclion,  and  fcorn'd  to  avoid  it, 
When  the  king  commanded  him  to  meet  it, 
Marfhal'd  his  army  to  the  belt  advantage, 
.And  having  given  Zopiro  the  left  wing, 
The  body  to  Evarnes,  himfelf  chofe  out  the  right, 
Becaufe  he  would  be  oppofite  to  Argo. 
.And  keeping  a  referve,  as  great  as  could  be  hop'd  for 
From  fo  fmall  a  company,  not  above  five  hundred  men, 
He  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Zenon, 
Who  with  hrs  fellows  took  it  ill  they  mould  be  fo  long 

idle, 
And  had  not  the  honour  to  be  thought  worthy 
To  die  with  the  moft  forward,  and  would,  no  queftion, 

have 
Refus'd  the  charge  ;  but  that  the  fmiling  prince 
Promis'd  them  they  mould  have  time  to  die. 
Words  here  were  needlefs,  nor  had  he  time  to  ufe  them. 
Rin.  What,  was  Inophilus  idle  all  this  while  ? 
Meff,  I  only  heard  the  prince  wifh,  juft  as 
He  fpurr'd  his  horfe  againft  the  valiant  Argo^ 
He  had  fewer  by  a  thoufand  men* 
So  he  had  Inophilus. 
Ri?i,  O  traiterous  boy  \ 
M-Jf.  The  prince  and  Argo  met ;  and  like  two  mighty 

tides 
Encountered. 

Here  death  put  on  her  fable  livery, 
And  the  two  gallants,  whofe  valour  animated  each  army, 
JBandyed  a  long  time  with  equal  force, 

Till 
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Till  at  laft  great  Argo  fell ;  and  on  a  fudden 

Multitudes  of  men  accompany'd  him,  fo  that 

The  wing  went  prefently  to  rout  and  execution. 

Zopiro  alfo,  and  Evarnes,  having  (lain 

Their  oppofite  leaders,  breathe  death  and  deftru&ion 

To  their  reeling  foes. 

Thus  fluhVd  with  victory  and  blood,  the  Iberians 

Revell'd  through  the  flying  field,  till  there  came  on 

The  enemy's  referve  of  twenty  thoufand  men, 

Who  frefh  and  lufty,  grinded  their  teeth  for  anger 

At  their  fellows  overthrow,  and  pouring  on 

Our  weary  foldiers,  turn'd  the  flream  of  victory. 

But  the  prince's  valour,  and  good  fortune,  foon 

Overcame  this  oppofition,  and  having  rallied  his  broken 

Troops,  went  to  relieve  his  friends  who  had  far'd  worfe, 

When    prefently  he  faw  Evarnes,    who   had   piPd  up. 

enemies 
About  him,  as  an  obelifk  of  his  own  death  and  victory, 
Fall  bleeding  at  his  foot,  and  having  kifs'd  it 
With  his  dying  lips,  intreated  him  to  fave 
Himfelf  for  a  more  happy  day,  and  died. 
'Twas  not  long  after  the  gallant  Zenon 
(Who  had  performed  that  day  deeds  of  eternal  fame,. 
And  with  his  few,  fpight  of  oppofition,  thrice  charg'd 
And  routed  fome  thouiands  of  the  enemy) 
ExpiVd  ;  which  when  the  prince  beheld, 
Weeping  for  anger,  he  flew  amongft  his  enemies, 
Suftained  only  by  the  greatnefs  of  his  courage, 
For  blood  and  ilrength  had  both  forfook  him  ;. 
He  ipent  that  fpark  of  life  was  left  in  him, 
In  flaughter  and  revenge,  when  leaning  on  his  weapon's 

point, 
That  dropp'd  with  blood  as  fall  as  he, 
He  then  conjur'd  me  with  all   fpeed  only  to  tell  the 

king, 
I  faw  him  die  worthy  of  his  father  and  himfelf. 

\^A  horn  without  ;  a  flout. 
Epb>  O  heaven  !  what  mean  thefe  acclamations  ? 

\A Jhout  agai?i. 
I  6  What, 
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What,  do  the  Iberians  welcome  their  bloody 
Conquerors  with  fo  much  joy  ? 


Scene     7. 

Enter  to  them  Plangus,  Inophilus,  and  Zopiro,  captains, 

Ephorbas* 

OH!  oh!  [He  faints. 

Rin.  O  cowardly  boy!  (for that  bafe word  in- 
cludes 
All  bafenefs)  doth  not  fhame  kill  thee, 
Or  fear  chill  thy  daflard  blood  to  an  ice, 
At  fight  of  that  mod  noble  injur'd  ghoft  ? 
1  Tis  well,  dear  Plangus  (if  thy  divinity  deferve  not 
A  more  lafting  name)  that  thou  art  come 
To  take  revenge  on  that  moft  traiterous  fon, 
In's  father's  prefence,  who  detefls  his  bafenefs 
More  than  thyfelf  can  do 

PL  Excufe  us,  dear  Renatus, 
That  wonder  froze  to  fuch  a  filencex 
If  when  we  expected  fuch  a  welcome 
As  had  that  Pvoman  fon  whofe  mother 
Dy'd  for  joy  to  fee  him,  we  found  fo  cold 
An  entertainment,  fomething  made  us  look'd  upon 
So  like  an  inconvenience,  that  we  could  not 
But  put  on  fome  fmall  amazement. 

E-ph,  And  do  I  hear  tnee  fpeak  again, 
And  fee  thee,  or  only  dream  a  happinefs, 
Whofe  reality  the  ftars  and  my  genius  deny  me  ? 
Or  art  thou  Plangus'  angel,  come  to  roufe 
Me  from  defpair  ? 

PL  Sir,  pray  believe  it ;  and  be  not  backward 
In  th'  entertainment  of  thefe  foldiers,  if 
You  efleem  it  a  happinefs ; 
In  a  word,  you  are  a  conqueror  : 

And 
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And  the  audacious  Argives  have  paid  their 
Live",  as  facrifices  to  your  offended  fword. 

Epb.  A  meflenger  of  comfort  to  a  defpairing  lover 
Is  a  lefs  acceptable  thing,  than  this  thy  prefence  ; 
If  what  yon  fellow  told  me  were  untruth, 
Thy  welcome  fight  'hath  amply  made  amends 
For  thofe  tormenting  fears  he  put  me  to. 
But  if  it  were  not,  let  me  know  what  chance  redeemed 
you. 

Plan.  If  you  have  heard  how  things  then  went 
When  I  fent  away  that  meflenger— 

Epb.  Yes,  I  have  heard  it. 

Plan.  Then  know,  when  death  and  our  own  fates 
Had  fworn  our  ruin,  and  we  like  fome  ftrong  wall  that 
Long  refills  the  iron  vomits  of  the  flaming  cannon, 
At  laits  fhakes  itfelf  into  a  dreadful  ruin 
To  thofe  who  throw  it  down  ;  fo  had  the  Iberians1 
With  valour  great  as  the  caufe  they  fought  for, 
Strove  with  a  noble  envy,  who  mould  at  firft 
Out -go  his  fellow  in  flaughtering  the  Argives  ; 
At  lad  opprefs'd  with  multitude  and  toil, 
We  funk  under  the  unequal  burden  ; 
Then  was  our  emulation  chang'd,  and  who  before 
Strove  to  out-do  each  other,  now  eagerly  contended 
To  run  the  race  of  death  firft. 

Sir,  there  it  was  I  (and  many  other  braver  captains)  fell, 
Being  one  wound  from  head  to  foot. 
O  then  it  was  Inophilus  came  in, 
With  about  twenty  other  gallants,  and  with  what  fpeed 
The  nimble  light'ning  flies  from  eaft  to  weft 
Redeem'd  this  bleeding  trunk,  which 
The  infulting  Argive  had  encompafs'd, 
Blown  up  with  vidlory  and  pride  ; 
He  with  a  gallantry  like  none  but  great  Inophilus, 
Being  bravely  back'd  by  his  own  foldiers, 
Whofe  actions  fpoke  them  more  than  men, 
Had  not  Inophilus  been  by,  redeem'd  the  honour 
Of  a  bleeding  day.     And  thus  were  our  troops, 
As  little  now  as  their  valour  great, 

Enrich'd 
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Enrich'd  with  victory,  blood,  and  jewels,  of  which 
The  oppofite  army  wanted  no  ftore, 
Returned  with  the  renown  of  an  atchievment, 
As  full  of  glory  and  honour  to  the  conquerors, 
As  ruin  to  the  Argives. 

Ino.  My  liege, 
Had  this  action,  and  my  merit  been  fo  great 
As  our  prince  would  make  it,  I  then  might 
Own  it,  and  expect  reward. — - 
But  it  was  fo  fmall,  fo  much  below  my  duty, 
That  I  muft  upon  my  knees  beg  pardon 
That  I  came  no  fooner. 

Epb.  This  is  a  prodigy  beyond  whatever  yet 
Was  wrote  in  flory. 
Inophilus,  we  have  been  too  backward 
In  cherifhing  thy  growing  virtue,  wre  will 
Hereafter  mend  it. 

And,  dear  Rinatus,  be  proud  of  thy  brave  Ton, 
And  let  the  people  honour  the  remaining  army, 
We  ihall  efteem  it  as  a  favour  done  to  us  ; 
We  have  a  largefs  for  your  valorous  captains, 
You  have  not  fought  in  vain. 
This  day,  let  our  court  put  on  its  greateft  jollity, 
And  let  none  wear  a  difcontented  brow  ; 
For  where  a  frown  is  writ,  we'll  think  it  reafon 
To  fay,  that  face  hath  characters  of  treafon. 

[Exeunt* 


f* 


ACT 


B 
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ACT    III.     Scene   i. 

Enter  Plangus,  and  Inophilus  talking  to  himk 

lmphllus. 

UT,  fir,  when  you  confider  file's  a  woman—* 
Flan.  O  dear  Inophilus  ! 
Let  earth  and  heav'n  forget  there  are  fuch  things  $ 
Or  if  they   ever  name  them,  let  it  be  with  a  curie 
Heavy  as  are  the  ills  they  a&  ;  a  mandrake's  note 
Would  ring  a  better  peal  of  mufick 
In  my  ears,  than  thofe  two  fy llables  pronounc'd  again, 

Ixq.  Pray,  fir,  put  off  this  humour, 
This  peevifh  pet,  and  reafon  tamely.     Sir,  you 
Have  loft  a  wench,  and  will  you  therefore  lofe 
Yourfelf  too  ?  Hear  me  but  patiently  a  word  or  twoj 

Plan.  Pr'ythee  go  teach  the  gally-flaves  that  word, 
Things  that  dare  own  no  thought  beyond  their  chains, 
And  Hand  in  fear  of  whipping,  and  wanting  bread  : 
Bid  them  be  tame  and  patient  that  fry  in  fulphur; 
'Tis  a  word  I  have  forefwom  to  know  the  meaning  of  ^ 
Or  if  I  muft,  'tis  but  to  fhun  it,  and  hate  it  more. 
Oh  !  were  thy  wrongs  as  great  as  mine,  Inophilus, 
Or  did' ft  thou  love  but  half  fo  well  as  Plangus, 
Thou  would'ft  inftill  into  me  the  poifon  of  revenge^ 
And  puff  me  up  with  thought  of  vengeance, 
Till  I   did  burft,  and  like  a  breaking  cloud 
Spread  a  contagion  on  thofe  have  injur'd  me. 

ho.    Why  this  were  handfome  in   fome  country* 
fellow, 
Whofe  foul  is  dirty 
As  the  thing  he's  mad  for  ; 
'Twere  pretty  in  a  lady  that  had  loft;  her  dog, 
But— 

Plan.  I  know  what  thou  would'ft  fay, 
But  for  Plangus :  Oh  !  'tis  for  none  but  him  to  be  fo. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  that  have  injur'd  me  are  perfons 

I  once  held  dearer  than  my  eyes  ;  but  how  much 

Greater  was  my  love,  fo  much  the  more  is  the  offence  ; 

Wounds  from  our  friends  are  deeped. 

Had  any  but  my  father — And  yet  methinks 

That  name  mould  have  protected  me  ; 

Or  was  it  made  only  to  fecure  offenders  ? 

My  life  was  his,  he  gave  it  me  ;  my  honour  too 

I  could  have  parted  with;  but  Mas,  my  love 

Was  none  of  mine,  no   more  than    vows  made  to  a 

deity, 
And  not  performed — And  for  that  creature, 
Who  muff  be  loft  for  ills  through  which 
I  muft  make  way  to  my  revenge, 
Had -me  betray'd  my  honour  to  any  thing 
But  him  that  gave  me  being, 
She  had   made  me  half  amends,  in  that  my  way 
To  vengeance  had  been  open  ;  now  I  am  ipurr'd 
Forward  to  revenge  by  fury,  and  yet 
Held  in  by  the  rein  of  a  foolifh  piety, 
That  doth  no  man  good  but  them  that  ufe  it  not  : 
*Tis  like  the  mifer's  idol,  it  yielded  him  no  gold 
Till  he  had  broke  the  head  off. 
Nay,  Inophilus,  one  fecret  more, 
And  the  horror  of  it  blow  thee  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Where  there  are  no  fuch  things  as  women, 
'Twill  turn  thy  foul  the  infide  outward. 
I  cannot  get  it  out.     Pr'ythee  what  is't,  Inophilus  ? 

Ino.  Alas  !  I  know  not,  fir. 

Flan.  Do  but  imagine  the  worft  of  ills 
Earth  ever  groan'd  under  ;  a  fin  nothing  but  woman, 
Nay,  fach  a  woman  as  Andromana  durlt  think  on ; 
And  it  is  that. 

Ino.  How  revenge  tranfports  you  ! 
Princes  have  loft  their  miftreffes  before, 
Nay,  and  to  thofe  have  not  fuch  right  to  them 
As  hath  Ephorbas  to  what  Plangus  hath. 
Who  could  command  her,  if  not  Ephorbas  ? 

Plan. 
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Plan.  But  I  have — Oh  Inophilus    ! — I  burft-— 
Yet  it  will  out — doll  thou  not  fee  it  here  ? 

[Unbuttons  bis  doublet \ 
Oh  !  I  have  known  Andromana  as 
Ephorbas  did  lafl  night. — ■ 

Ino.  Why,  fir,    the  fin  done  by  your  father  is  nat 
yours, 
If  you  could  not  help  it.— 

Plan.  Why  there  it  is  : 
'Tis  that  which  gnaws  me  here. 
But  I   fwore 

-By  all  the  gods,  that  (he  was  as  innocent 
From  my  unclean  imbraces,  as  is 
The  new-falPn  fnow,  or  ermines  that  will  meet 
Ten  deaths   before  one  fpot :  I  made  my  father  think 
The  thoughts  of  angels  were  lefs  innocent  than  lhe» 
No,  it  was  I  betray'd  him  ;  his  virtue  was  too  great* 
Not  to  have  fufpecled  it. 
How  do  I  look,  Inophilus  ? 

Ino.  Like  fomebleil  man  thatgriev'd  for  other's  fins, 
And  could  out  of  a  good  nature  part  with  half 
His  own  whitenefs  to  purge  the  other's  ftains. 

Plan.    Now  thou  footh'ft,  and  like  fome  flattering 
glafs 
Prefent'ft  me  to  advantage.     I  am,  in  fhort, 
One  born  to  make  Iberia  unhappy. 
Had  I  as  black  a  face  as  is  my  foul, 
You'd  find  in  refpett  of  it  Egyptians  were  fnow- white* 
Methinks  I  hear  heaven  tell  me  I  am  flow, 
And  it  is   time  I   had  begun  revenge. 
Ephorbas  has  done  him  wrong,  who  loved  him 
More  than  heaven  or  his  happinefs,  and  would 
Have  run  out  of  the  world  to  have  left  him  free, 
Whatever  he  would  lay  claim  to,  but  Andromana  ; 
Nay,  fhe  alfo  had  been  his,  fo't  could  have  been  with- 
out a  fin. 
But  fhe  knew  the   fin  fhe  acted,  and  yet  did  it, 
And  lives  free  from  the  flroke  of  thunder. 
Is  there  fuch  a  thing  as  heaven ,  or  fuch  a  one 

As 
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As  juftice  dwells  there  ?  and  can  I  afk  the  queftion  ? 
O  the  tamenefs  of  a  confcience  loaded  with  fin  ! 
Which  reafons  and  talks  when  it  fhould  do. 
But  I  will  be  reveng'd,  and  thus  I  begin,. — Inophilus, 

\He  draws. 
Be  fure  when  I  am  dead  to  meet  my  ghoft, 
And  do  as  that  inflru&s  thee  ;  'twill  tell  all  the  parti- 
culars 
Of  my  revenge,  who  mull  die  firft,  who  laft,  and 
What  way  too  ;  I  have  my  lefibn  perfect. 

\He  leans  the  pummel  on  the  ground  to  fall  on  it  ; 
Inophilus  kicks  it  by  with  his  foot. 

ho.  Is  this  the  revenge  befits  great  Plangus  ? 

Flan.  Had  this  been  done  two  days  ago — 
Thou  durfl  as  well  have  met  the  lightning 
Naked,  as  have  oppos'd  my  will  thus. 

Ino.  Hear  me,  [He  draws* 

Afk  me  no  queftions,  nor  anfwer  me, — or  if  you  do, 
By  heav'n  I'll  never  fpeak  more. 
It  is  revenge  you'd  have,  and  'tis  a  great  one,  a  very 

noble  one, 
To  kill  yourfelf. 

Be  confident,  your  greateft  foes  wifh  nothing  more. 
When  after-ages  come  to  hear  your  ftory, 
What  will  they  fay  ?  Juft  as  they  did  of  Cato, 
He  durfl  not  look  great  Caefar  in  the  face  ; 
So  Plangus  was  afraid,  and  died. 
A  very  pretty  ftory,  and  much  to  a  man's  credit  f 
For  fhame,  dear  Plangus  (let  friendmip  ufe  that  title) 
Shew  your  great  foul  the  world  believes  you're  ma- 
iler of 
(And  I  dare  fvvear  you  are)  in  this  action. 
Nay,  rally  up  yourfelf,  and  fight  it  floutly. 
Shake  from  your  mind  revenge,  and  having  laid 
That  pafiion  by,  put  on  that  virtue 
The  world  admires  in  you  ;  'tis  now  the  time  to  mew  it. 
The  fun  broke  from  a  cloud   doubles  his  light, 
And  fire,  the  more  refilled,  flames  more  bright. 
Andramana  has  injur'd  you  j  fcorn  her  therefore, 

And 
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And  Ihew  me  had  done  nothing  ;  I'd  not  do  her.  the 

favour 
To  have  one  thought  for  her,  or  be  troubled 
At  what  fhe  did— As  for  your  father,  fir,, 
Befides  the  tie  of  nature,  he  knows  not  he  hathwrong'd 

you  : 
Or  if  he  doth,  'tis  love  that  caus'd  him  ;    a  word  that 

once 
Made  an  excufe  with  Plangus  for  what  offence  foever. 

Plan.  Thou  haft  wrought  upon  me, 
And  I  am   refolv'd  to  live  a  day  or  two  more  : 
But  if  I  like  it  not — 
Well,    I    will  go  try  to  fleep  a  little  —  perhaps  that 

may— 
I'm  ftrangely  melancholy- --pr'y thee  lie  down  by  me, 
Inophilus,    I'm  fafe  while  in  thy  company. 

\Exemt. 


Scene    2. 

Enter  Plangus  as  from  Jleep. 

Plangus. 

LORD!   how  this  fpirit  of  revenge  flill  haunts  me, 
And  tempts  me  with  fuch  promis'd  opportunity,, 
-And  magnifies  my  injuries  ! 
Sometimes  it  calls  me  coward,  and  tells  me, 
Confcience  in  princes  who  are  injur'd  like  myfelf, 
Is  but  an  excufe  they  find,  for  what  is  in  truth 
Poornefs  of  fpirit,  or  fomething  bafer. 
It  tells  me,  'tis  a  fin  to   be  good  when  all  the  world  is 

bad. 
It  makes  me  look  upon  myfelf,  whilfl  wearing 
This  garb  of  virtue,  like  fome  old  antiquary, 
In  cloaths  that  are   out  of  fafhion  in  Iberia. 
But  I  will  not  yield  to  it,  I  know  it  is  a.  greater  glory 

To 
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To  a  man's  felf  (and  he  that  courts  opinion 
Is  of  a  vulgar  fpirit)  to  difobey  than  fatisfy 
An  appetite  which  I  know  is  iinful. 
Good  heaven,  guard  me,  how  am  I  tempted 

[Enter  Andro?nana* 
To  put  on  my  former  temper  !  but  thus 
I  fling  it  from  me. 

[Throws  away  his /word. 


Scene    3, 


Andromana. 


WH  Y  how  now  prince  ? 
if 


you  part  with  your  darling  fo  eafily, 
There  is  fmall  hopes  but  you  have  thrown  all  love  be- 
hind you. 

Plan.  Heaven,  how  fhe's  alter'd  ! 
I  that  once  fwore  Jove  from  the  well-tun'd  fphere 
Ne'er  heard  fuch  harmony  as  I  did,  when  fhe  fpake; 
Methinks  I  can  now,  in  comparifon  of  her  voice, 
Count  fcritch-owls  mufick,  or  the  croaking  toad. 

And.  Who  is't  you  fpeak  of,   fir  ? 

Plan.  Tempt  me   not,  madam,   with  another  word  ; 
for  by  heaven 
You  know  I'm  apt,  being  incens'd  — 
Wake  not  thofe  wrongs  that  bellow  louder  in  my  foul 
Than  wretches  in  the  brazen  bull,  or  Jove 
Who  fpeaks  in  thunder  ;  thofe  wrongs  my  goodnefs 
Had  half  laid  afide  ;  or  if  you  do, 
I  have  a  foul  dares  what  you  dare  tempt  me  to. 

And.  Sir,  I  mufl  fpeak,  though  Jove  forbad  me 
With  a  flam  of  lightning. 

You  think  perhaps,  fir,  I  have  forgot  my  Plangus. 
But,  fir,    I  have  infinitely  injured  you, 
And  could  not  fatisfy  my  confeience, 
(If  I  ihould  fay  my  love  too,  I  fhould  not  lie) 

77  Till 
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Till  I  had  ask'd  your  pardon. 

Plan.  Madam,  the  fault's  forgiven  and  forgotten, 
Without  you  move  me  to  remember't  with  a  worfe 

apology. 
Live  and  enjoy  your  fins,  and  the  angry  gods ; 
Nay,  the  fevereft  plague  I  wifh  you,  is, 
That  you  may  die  without  one  crofs  (for  affli&ions  com- 
monly 
Teach  virtues  to  them  that  know  them  not  while  pro- 

fperous) 
Secure,  without  one  thought  or  fenfe  of  a  repentance. 

And.  Methinks  you  have  a  fleely  temper  on,   to  that 
Which  the  other  day  you  wore,  when  you  were 
More  foft  than  down  of  bees, 

But,  fir,  if  you  but  knew  the  reafon  why  I  have  done 
The  ad  ion,  which  you  perhaps  call  treafon  to  our  loves, 
You  would  forbear  fuch  language. 

Plan.  Reafon  !  no  doubt  the  man  that  robs  a  church* 
Or  profanes  altars,  hath  reafon  for  what  he  doth  5 
To  fatisfy  your  lull,  you  have  that  reafon,  madam. 

And.  That  I  have  loved  you  once, 
I  call  heav'n,  my  own  heart,  and  you  to  witnefs  ; 
Now  by  that  love,  by  all  thofe  vows  have  pafs'd 
Betwixt  us,  hear  me. 

Plan.  O  heaven  !  is  that  a  conjuration  !  things  you 
have  broke 
With  as  much  eafe  as  politicians  do  maxims  of  reli- 
gion. 
But  I  will  hear,  to  know  you  and  to  hate  you  more. 
Speak  on. 

And.  You  know  whilft  Leon  liv'd,  whofe  due  they 
were, 
I  out  of  love  refign'd  my  love  and  honour  unto  you. 
Plan*  Lull,  Madam. 
And.  I  know  not,  fir  : 
Your  eloquence  gave  it  that  title  then. 
How  many  dangers  walk'd  I  fearlefs  through 
To  fatisfy  your  pleafures  ?  Your  very  will  ; 
Nay  more,  your  word  ;  nay,  if  I  thought  by  fympathy 

A 
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A  thought  of  yours,  that  I  imagin'd  you 

Might  blufh  to  fpeak,  I  made  it  flraight  my  own, 

And  wak'd  and  ftudied  as  much  to  put  it  into  aft, 

As  doth  a  gamefter  upon  lofs  to  compafs  money. 

At  laft  we  were  betray'd,  fir,  to  your  father's  fpies, 

Who  deny'd  us  afterwards  thofe  opportunities 

We  ftole  before,  befriended  by  my  hufband's  ignorance, 

Now  was  I  brought  to  that  which  is  the  worft  of  ills, 

A  feeing,  but  not  enjoying  of  that  which  I  held  deare#. 

To  fee  you  daily,  and  to  live  without  you, 

Was  a  death  many  degrees  beyond  my  own. 

I  knew  the  love  was  great,  fo  great  I  durft  not  own  it, 

Nay  more,  I  knew  it  was  noble  too,  fo  noble 

I  knew  my  hufband  being  dead,  you  would  not  flick 

To  afk  your  father's  leave  for  publick  marriage. 

Plan.  Heaven  and  the  gods  can  witnefs  I  intended  it. 

And.  Nay,  farther  yet,  I  knew  your  father's  love, 
Which  would  not  have  deny'd  you  any  thing, 
Would  alfo  have  granted  that. 

Plan.  Madam,  you  riddle  urangely. 

And.  When  I  had  forecaft  thefe  eafy  poffibilities, 
I  yet  forefaw  one  thing  that  crofs'd  our  defigns, 
That  was  a-fenfe  of  honour  I  had  in  me. 
Methought  in  honour  I  could  not  condefcend  you 
Should  debafe  yourfelf  fo  low. 

It  pleas'd  me  better  to  be  your  miftrefs,  than  your 
queen; 
And  floln  imbraces,  without  the  fcandal 
Of  a  publick  eye,  were  fweeter  than  thofe 
Which  might  bring  upon  me  (for  rifing  greatnefs 
Is  ftill   envy'd)  the  rancour  of  the  people,  and 
Confequently  diftaftes  againft  their  prince. 
Sir,  now  we  may  act  fafely  what  might  have  been 
Lefs  fecure.     Your  father's  name  gives  a  protection  ; 
Or  if  that  flartle  you,  we'll  call  him  hufband. 
Plan.  Are  you  in  earnefl  ? 
And,  As  ferious  as  love  can  be. 
Plan.  Then  I  want  words  to  tell  you  how  I  hate  you  : 
I  would  fooner  meet  Megaera  'tween  a  pair  of  fheets.  » 

And 
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And  can  you  think  I  fliould  have  fo  fmall  piety, 

As  to  be  falfe  unto  my  father's  bed? 

That  I  lov'd  you  once,  I  confefs  with  ftiame ;  and  that 

I  mould 
Have  done  fo  itill,  had  you  preferv'd  thofe  flames 
I  think  of  now  with  horror.     But  for  thofe  fins,  and 
Whatfoever  elfe  I  muft  repent,  I  ihall  no  doubt 
Have  great  occafion,   when  I  fhall  fee  the  kingdom 
Envelop'd  in  thofe   fwarms  of  plagues  your  fins  call 

down, 
And  feel  a  ihare  of  them  myfelf. 

For  heaven's  fake,  madam  !  for  my  father's  fake, 
Kay,  for  my  own  too,  if  that  have  any  interelr, 
Learn  now  at  laft  a  virtue,  that  may  make  us 
As  happy  as  much  as  hitherto  unfortunate, 
And  render  your  ftory  to  pofterity  fo  burnifh'd 
With  your  mining  goodnefs,  that  their  eyes  may  not 
Perceive  the  error  of  your  former  years. 
Perhaps  I  then  fhall  have  a  reverence  for  you, 
As  great  as  any  fon  hath  for  a  father's  wife. 
You  wonder,  lady,  to  fee  me  talk  thus  different 
From  what  you  few  me  half  an  hour  ago. 
I  look'd  upon  myfelf  as  one  that  had  loft  a  bl effing'— » 
But  heaven  hath  been  happier  to  me  j  for  I  am  now 
So  far  from  thinking  you  one,  that  I  look  upon  you 
As  a  plague,  no  fin  of  good  Ephorbas  could  deferve. 
But  love  to  you — 

And.  Sir !     Plan,  Anfwer  me  not  in  words,  but  deeds; 
I  know  vou  always  talked  unhappily, 
And  if  your  heart  dare  do  what's  ill, 
I  know  it  can  well  teach  your  tongue  excufes. 

[Exit  Plangus. 


Scene 
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Scene    4, 

Manet  Andromana. 

Andromana. 

AND  is  my  love  then  fcorn'd? 
The  chaos  of  eternal  night  poffefs  my  breaft, 
That  it  may  not  fee  to  ftartle  at  any 
Undertakings,   though  they  would  make 
Medufa's  fnakes  curl  into  rings  for  fear. 
If  greatnefs  have  infpired  me  with  thoughts 
Of  a  more  brave  revenge,  they  fhall  be  acted. 
A   hufband1s  murder  was  fuch  a  puny  fin, 
I  blufh  to  fpeak  it >  but  it  was  great  enough 
For  a  merchant's  wife  :  a  queen  mull  be  more 
Daring  in  her  revenge,   nor  muft  her  wrath 
Be  pacify 'd  under  a  whole  kingdom's  ruin. 


Scene  5. 

Enter    Libacer. 

* 

Andromana, 

MY  better  genius,  thou  art  welcome  as 
A  draught  of  water  to  a  thirfly  man : 
I  ne'er  had  need  of  thee  till  now. 
Mufter  thofe  devils  dwell  within  thy  breaft, 
And  let  them  counfel  me  to  a  revenge  as  great, 
As  is  my  will  to  act  it. 

Lib.  Madam,  leave  words. 
The  reft  you  take  in  breathing  makes  your  anger  cool. 
Out  with  it,  and  if  I  do  it  not ;  if  I  ftartle 
At  any  ill  to  do  you  fervice,   though  it  be  to  kill  my 

mother, 
Let  me  be  troubled  with  the  plague  of  a  tender  con- 
ference, 

And 
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And  lie  fick  of  repentance  a  half  year  after. 

And.  What  need  I  tell  thee  more  ?  Plangus  muft  die  ; 
And  after  him  Ephorbas,  becaufe  he  is  his  father. 

Lib.  Madam,  he  (hall.     But  give  me  leave  to  afk  you, 
How  he,  for  whom  alone  of  all  the  world  you  had  a 

paflion, 
Is  now  become  an  object  of  your  hatred,  fo  great, 
As  others  muft  die  becaufe  they  have  relation  to  him  ? 

And.  The  air  is  hot  yet  with  thofe  words 
I  profer'd  him  in  fatisfadlion, 
And  he  refus'd  it :  What  need  I  fpeak  ? 
Is't  fafe  that  he  mould  live  knows  fo  much  by  us  ? 

Lib.  He  had  been  happy,  had  he  never  known  what 
virtue  meant. 
I  wonder  that  paltry  thing  is  not  banifh'd  earth, 
It  ne'er  did  any  good  yet.     Beggery's  a  blefling  to't ; 
-    Who  e'er  grew   rich  by  virtue  ? 

Madam,  we  are  not  troubled  with  it. — But  to  our  bu- 

finefs, 
J  have  thought  a  way.     You  know  his  father  loves  him. 
'Tis  he  mall  ruin  him,  and  let's  alone  for  him. 

And.  Pifh  !   pirn  !  that  cannot  be. 

Lib.  Thefe  women  are  always'  with  their  cannots. 
What  cannot  be  ?  Have  you  but  read  the  Sophy  ? 
You  will  find  that  Haly  (O  how  I  hug  that  fellow's 

name  !) 
Ruin'd  great  Mirza  by  his  father,  and  his  father  by  his 

fon. 
That  great  politician,  while  all  the  court 
Flam'd  round  about  him,  fat  fecure,  and  laugh'd, 
Like  thofe  throw  fireworks  among  the  waving  people, 
That  have  nothing  but  fire  and  fmoke  about  them, 
And  yet  not  fmge  one  hair.     Indeed  he  fell  at  laft, 
'Tis  true,  but  he  was  fhallow  in  that  part  o'  th'  plot. 
What  have  we  his  example,  but  to  learn  by  it  ? 
Praife  Plangus  to  Ephorbas  then  fo  far, 
That  firft  he  may  fear  for  his  kingdom, 
And  if  you  do  proceed  till  he  grow  jealous  of  his  bed, 
'Twill  do  the  better. 

Vol.  XI.  K  The 
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The  king  is  coming,  I  muft  be  gone. 

\Exit  Libacer. 
\lvlanet  Andromana. 


Scene    6. 

Enter  Ephorbas  to  her. 

Ephorbas, 

HOW  fares  Andromana  ? 
I'm  glad  this  greatnefs  fits  fo  well  about  thee  j 
My  court  was  bleft  that  hour  I   knew  thee  firft. 
We'll  live  and  ftill  grow  happy ;  we  fhall  fl  ourifh 
Like  fome  fpreading  tree,  that  fhall  ne'er  ceafe 
Till  its  proud  height  o'erlook  the  fides. 
I  hope  I  bade  fair  for  a  boy  to-night. 
How  happy  fhould  I  count  myfelf,  could  I  but  leave 
My  kingdom  fomething  that  had  thy  image  in't ! 

And.  Sir,  never  think  Iberia  can  he  happy  in  another 
fon, 
When  fuch  a  prince  as  Plangus  lives  the  heir  ; 
Who  is  the  fubjeft  of  all  men's  prayers,  nay, 
The  deferver  too.     There's  not  a  man  or  woman 
In  the  kingdom  hath  one  good  wifh  within  their  breaft, 
But  they  flraight  beftow  it  upon  Plangus  3  a  prince, 
Whom  mothers  fhew  their  little  children,  as  fomething 
They  fhould  learn  betime  to  worfhip  and  admire. 

Eph.  I  know,  Andromana,  but — 

And.  Sir,  virtue's  perfection 
Is  at  the  height  in  him.     Whatever  after-ages  bear, 
Or  give  the  name  of  worth  to,  muft,  if  compar'd  to  him^ 
Be  but  as  foils  to  fet  his  glory  off  the  brighter. 
Nor  are  the  men  only  thus  taken  with  him  ; 
There's  not  a  lady  in  the  land  but  fighs  with  paflion  for 

him, 
And  dreams  on  him  a-nights. 
Hufbands  grow  jealous  of  him,  yet  with  joy 

That 
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That  they  are  Plangus'  rivals. 

Eph.  All  this  is  nothing.     Men  talk'd  as  loud  of 
Me  when  I  was  young. 

And.  Yea,  but  they  fay,  fir, 
You  were  not  half  fo  mincing  in  your  carriage, 
Nor  fo  majeilick.     Befides— 

Eph.  I  hope  they  do  not  make  comparifons.     \Starts* 

And.  Sir,  I  thought  we  could  not  have  difcours'd  on 
a  more 
Welcome  theme  than  what  is  full  of  Plangus.  , 

Eph.  No  more  you  cannot. 
Let  him  as  a  lefs  liar  enjoy  his  fplendor, 
But  it  mull  not  be  fo  great  to  darken  me. 
But  pr'ythee  do  they  compare  us  then  ? 

And   You're  difcompos'd,  fir,  I  have  done. 

Eph.  Nay,  nothing  but  the  remembrance  of  a  foolifh 
dream. 
What  fay  they? 

And.  Why,  fir,  fome  went  (o  far 
To  fay,  they  wondered  a  lady  of  my  years 
Could  marry  the  father,  though  a  king, 
When  I  might  have  had  Plangus  himfelf. 

Eph.  They  did  not— 

Ant.  Then  I  confefs  I  bluhVd,  and  had  been  out 
Of  temper,  but  that  I  thought  it  might  be 
The  court  fafhion  to  talk  boldly. 

Eph.  This  floryjump'd  juil  with  my  dream  to-night  5 
Methought  I  faw  him  threat'ning  to  kill  me, 
'Caufe  tiiou  hadil  married  me — 
But  the  young  faucy  boy  mail  know,  I  hold 
My  fcepter  flrong  enough  to  cruih  him  into  atoms. 
Did  they  not  name  Inophilus  ? 

And.  I  think  they  did. 
He  had  fome  (hare  of  praifes  too,  but  it  was  fo, 
As  gleanings  to  a  loading  cart, 
They  fometimes  fell  befide. 

Eph.  Then  I  am  fatisfied.    'Tis  an  afpiring  youth  ; 
'Tis  fomething  that  unites  Plangus  and  him  fo. 
I  muft  be  fpeedy  in  refolves.  {Exit  Ephorhas. 

K  2  Scene 
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Scene    7. 

Manet  Andromana. 

Andromana. 

WHO  waits  without  there  ?  {Enter  Libacer. 

Oh  !  art  thou  come  ?  Stay,  let  me  breathe,  or 

elfe 

Lib.  Nay,  fpare  yourpams,  I  know  it  all, 
1  faw  him  drink  it  with  as  great  greedinefs, 
As  ufurers  do  unthrifts  lands,  or  jealous  hufbands 
Confirm  their  cuckoldfhips  by  ocular  teilimony. 

An.  It  took  moil  rarely, 
Beyond  our  hopes.     Til  leave  the  reft  to  thee, 
Thou  art  fo  fortunate  in  all  defigns. 
Go  on  and  profper. 

Lib.  And  I'll  attend  for  an  opportunity  to  meet 
With  Plangus,  and  betray  him  to  ruin 
As  great  as  unavoidable. 

[Exeunt. 


A  C  T   IV.    S  c  e  n.  1. 

Enter  Efhorbas^  folus. 

Epborbas. 

FO R  aught  I  know,  my  bed  may  be  the  next* 
Men  are  not  bad  by  halves,  nor  doth 
One  mifchief  flop  a  man  in  his  career  of  fin. 
There's  as  much  reafon  i'th'  one,  as  the  other. 
Doth  he  affedt  my  kingdom,  'caufe  I'm  old  ? 
No,  that's  not  it ;  he  knows  I  muft  die  fhprtly. 
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Tis  not  a  defireof  rule,  and  glory  of  their  bending  knees. 

Makes  him  forget  his  duty 

He  may  as  well  covet  Andromana,  'caufe  fhe's  handfome, 
He  fatisfies  a  luft  alike  in  both — Well,  let  him  be 
My  rival  in  the  kingdom  ;  'tis  but  what 
He  was  born  to,  and  I  mult  leave  it  him  ; 
But  for  my  wife,  he  muft  excufe  me, 

Nay  he  mall [He  paufcth. 

Yet  now  I  think  on't  better,  the  grounds  are  flender, 
And  my  fufpicions  flight ;  no  evidence  againft  him 
But  the  people's  love,  and  that's  no  fault  of  his, 
Unlefsdefervingbe  a  crime. — Who's  without  there  ? 

[Enter  Libacer. 
Go  call  in  Plangus,  and  bid  him  not  ftay, 
For  I  muft  fpeak  with  him* 

{Exit  King. 


Scene    2. 

Manet  Lilacer. 

Libacer. 

NAY,  then  all's  dafh'd  if  once  he  comes  to  parly. 
I  muft  not  have  them  talk. 
But  here  he  is. 

[Enter  Plangus 


Scene    3. 

ALL  health  and  happinefs  attend  the  prince. 

XX      ^  Prav  teU  me  $  vou  &w  the  king ; 
Be  fhort,  for  I  am  very  melancholy. 

Lib.  He  parted  hence  juft  now,  but  1 

With  fuch  a  fury  revelling  in  his  looks, 

K  3  There! 
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There  had  been  lefs  danger  in  a  bafilifk. 

PL  Went  he  this  way  ? 

Lib.  Yes,  fir. 

[He  is  gohtg  out,  but  turns  Jh  or t. 

PL  But  doft  not  thou  know  what  mov'd  hirn  ? 

Lib,  J  heard  fome  fuch  words  as  thefe  : 

My  rival  in  the  kingdom There's  evidence  againfl 

him 

The  people's  love Deferving  is  a  crime 

And  fome  what  elfe  my  fear  made  me  forget. 

PL  Who  was  there  with  him  lately  ? 

Lib.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago 
He  afk'ct  for  you,  and    every  time  he   nam'd  you,  he 
feem'd  angry. 

PL  Named  me  ?  thou  art  miftaken. 

Lib.  I  had  almoit  forgot,  fir, 
I  have  a  meiiage  to  you  from  Andromana. 

PL  I  will  not  hear  one  fy liable. 

Lib.  No,  fo  fhe  told  me  ;  but  chargM  me  fpeak  it,  or 
dye, 
For  it  concem'd  your  life,  which  fhe  held  dearer 
Than  her  own. 

PL  I  value  it  not  ;  but  fpeak  the  myftery. 

Lib.  When  nrft  her  lips  began  to  move,  a  blufh 
O'erilowM  her  face,  as  if  her  heart  had  fent 
Her  tainted  blood  to  feek  a  paffage  out. 
Then  with  a  fhow'r  of  tears  (he  told  me,  how 
Inordinate  defires  had  made  her  but  this  morning 
Tempt  you  to  th'  acting  of  a  fin  (he  would  not  name; 
And  that  your  virtue  had  fo  wrought  upon  her, 
She  had  not  left  one  thought  unchanged. 
She  loves  you  flill,  but  with  afFeclion 
That  carries  honour,  and  converted  thoughts  : 
And  next  fhe  bade  me  whifper  in  your  ear, 
(For  time  was  fhort)  that  if  you  loved  her, 
Or  yourfelf,  or  intended  to  cherifh 
The  peoples  growing  hopes,  you  ihould  not  come 
When  the  king  fent  for  you. 

For 
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For  fomething  had  incens'd  himfo  highly 

Againft  you,  that  there  was  mighty  danger  in  it. 

She  bade  me  hafte,  for  time  would  not  permit  her  to  fey 

more. 
I  was  fcarce  out  o'th'  chamber,  when 
Your  father  came  and  afk'd  for  you, 
And  bade- me  feek  you  out  with  fpeed. 
Sir,  I  mould  be  moll  proud  to  ferve  you 

PL  I   thank  thee,  friend,   but  pr'ythee  tell  thy  mi- 
ftrefs, 
Innocence  knows  no  fear  :  'tis  for  guilty  fouls 
To  doubt  their  fafety.     If  me  would  have  me  fafe, 
My  only  way  is  by  prefent   appearance  to  clear  my.- 

felf, 
For  I  believe  my  falfe  accufers  wifli  nothing  more, 
Than  that  f  mould  be  abfent. 

Lib.  The  devil's  in  him  fure,  he  guefieth  fo  right.  - 

Ufide. 
She  told  me  fo,  fir,  and  would  have  wiuYd  you  to  it, 
But  that  there  was  a  way  to  ferve  you  better  by. 
She  faith  Ephorbas  told  her,  a  few  minutes  hence 
He'd  call  a  council,  where  they'd confult  about  you. 
The  place  is  hang'd  fo,  that  behind  the  wall,  fir, 
You  may  ftand  iecure,  and  hear  what  paffeth  ; 
And  according  to  what  they  determine,  you  may 
Provide  for  your  fafety  ;  only  for  more  fecurity 
She  wifheth  you  would  arm  yourfelf  — • 
Sir,  pray  refolve,  fhe'll  pacify  the  king, 
That  you  appear  not  prefently. 

PI.  Well,  I  will  be  perfuaded  : 
Tell  her,  I'm  refolv'd,  I  will  not  come. 

Lib.  Happinefs  attend  you  ;  half  an  hour  hence 
I'll  wait  upon  you. 

[Exit  Lib. 

PL  We  fhall  reward  thee. 


K  4  Scene 
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Scene    4. 

.Manet  Plangtu. 


w 


Plangus. 

Hence  (hould  this  kindncfs  eome  ?  and  on  a  fud- 
den  too  ? 
A  ftrange  alteration  ! — She  who  a  day  ago 
Forgot  the  vows  her  foul  was  fetter"  d  in, 
And  but  this  morning  tempted  me  to  a  fm 
I  can  fcaree  think  on  without  fear,  mould  on 
An  inftant  be  careful  for  my  fafety, 
And  that  from  a  principle  of  virtue  too. 


Scene    5. 

Enter  to  him  Inofhilus. 

Jnopbilus. 

WH  O  was  that  with  you,  fir,  juft  now  ? 
PL  An   honeft  fellow  certainly;    but  one  I 
know  not. 
Ino.  An  honeft  fellow  call  you  him  ? 
If  he  have  not  rogue  writ  in  great  letters  in's  face, 
I  have  nophyfnomy.     Pray,  fir,  what  was  his  bufinefs 
to  you  ? 
PL  A  mefTage  from  Andromana, 
Who  out  of  love  defires  me  not  to  go  to  my  father, 
Eecaufe  fqmething  hath  put  him  in  a  fume  againft  me, 
ho.  Did  the  king  fend  for  you  ? 
PL  Hedidfo. 

Ino.  .out  upon  her  intreaty  you  forbore  to  go  ? 
PL  What  then  ? 

ho, 
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Ino.  Then  you  are  mad,  fir, 
And  tacitly  confpire   to  your  own  ruin. 
Do,  take  an  enemy's   advice,  and  die  the  object 
Both  of  their  joy  and   fcorn. 

Where  are  your  fenfes,  fir  ?   Or  pfay,  whence  fprings 
This  friendship  of  Androman  a's  ?   Alas !  you  mould  not 
Meafure  her  malice  by  the  fmallnefs  of  your  own. 
She  has  injur'd  you,  fhe  knows  it,  fir. 
And  though  at  prefent  fhe  enjoys  her  treachery, 
She  may  foon  fall  befide  it  ; 
Ephorbas  is  not  immortal,  nor  can  fhe  promife  to  her- 

felf 
Security  when  you  have  power  to  call  her  ills  in  quefticn. 
Were't  nothing  elfe,  her  fafety  would  make  her 
To  plot  your  death.     I  hinder  you  in  talking, 
But  pray  be  gone,  and  when  you  fee  your  father, 
Speak  boldly  to  him,  or  you  are  gone  for  ever. 

PI.  I  tell  thee  once  again,  Inophilus, 
Since  I  have  faid  I  would  not  go,  both  heav'n  and  thee 
Shall  want  a  motive  to  make  me  ftir  one  foot. 
Were  danger  juft  before  me,  running 
With  open  jaws  upon  me;  and  had  my  word  been  giv'n 
To  remain  here,  I  would  be  forc'd  from  life 
Before  my  place. 

Ino.  Here  is  a  bravery  now  would  make  a  man 
Forfwear  all  gallantry,  to  fool  away  your  life  thus 
In  a  humour— —I  met  the  court  juft  now,  fir, 
As  full  of  whifpers,  every  man's  eyes  fpoke  ftrong  a- 

mazement. 
My  father's  fent  for,  with  two  other  lords, 
Eubulus  and  Anamedes ;  and  the  court  gates  are  lock'd. 
Refolve,  fir,  and  command  me  fomething,  wherein 
I  may  have  an  occafion  to  ferve  you. 

PL  Then  I  refolve  to  do  as  I  am  caution' d  ; 
Walk  in,  I'll  tell  thee  more. 


K     C  S^BNE 
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Scene    6. 

Enter  Ephorbas  and  Libacer. 

Ephorbas. 

WHAT  was  his  anfwer  then  ? 
Lib.  Tell  him  I  am  refolv'd  I  will  not  come. 
Thofe  were 
The  very  words,  iir. 

Eph.  'T was  very  pretty,  refolute  methinks. 
If  he  be  grown  fo  ftubborn  already, 
The  next  we  mutt  expect  is  action. 

Lib.  But  yet  he  bid  me,  if  you  afk'd  why  he  came 
not, 
To  fnd  fome  excufe  or  other. 

Eph.  He  could  find  none  himfelf  then. 
Call  in  the  lords,  we  muft  be  fudden  in  our  execution  : 
But  pr'ythee  one  thing  more,  who  was  there  with  him  ? 
Lib.  No  body,  but  I  met  going  to  him  young  lno- 
philus  ; 
'  And  heard  one  fervant  tell  another,  in  great  hafte, 
Their  lord  would  fpeak  with  fome  oW  captains  of  the 
army.  [Exit, 


Scene    7. 

Enter  to  the  fo'ng,  Rinatus,  Eubulus,  and  Anamedes. 

Ephorbas. 

SI  T  down,  my  lords  ;  we  have  bufinefs  with  you, 
Requires  your  hands  and  hearts,    both  fpeed  and 
counfel  ; 
Our  danger's  fuch,  that  I  could  wihYt  had  flown 
Upon  us  without  warning,  for  fo  crofs  the  fates  are, 

1  Our 
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Our  fafety  muft  be  bought  at  fuch  a  price, 
That  we  mufl  lofe  what  is  as  dear  to  us 
Almoft,  as  it.     'Tis  Plangus'  death  or  mine 
Muft  fecure  the  other's  lite — Nay,  ftartle  not  ; 
If  I  am  grown  as  wearifome  to  you 
As  to  him,  your  calling  is  in  vain,  my  lords ; 
Nor  fhall  I  labour  longer  to  preferve 
A  life  deny' d  me  by  the  gods  and  you. 
But  if  there's  any  here  who  hath  a  fon 
Brought  to  thefe  years,  with  fo  much  care  and  love 
As  mine  hath  been,  think  what  a  erief  it  is 
To  lofe  him,  and  ihed  one  tear  with  me. 
But  for  that  fon  to  plume  himfelf  with  feathers 
Pluck'd  from  his  father's  wings,  would  melt   one's  eye- 
balls. ' 
Yet  Plangus,  who  hath  vizarded  his  ends 
With  virtue,  finding  it  ufelefs  now,  hath  thrown 
It  from  him,  and  openly  attempts  my  crown  and  life. 
When  mifchief's  wheel  once  runs,  how  fait  it  fpeeds, 
Headlong  to  put  in  act  the  blackeft  deeds  ! 
Were  my  crown  his,  had  he  my  life  to  give, 
Though  he  would  let  me,  I  would  fcorn  to  live. 

Eub.  Sir,  we  are  called  upon  a  great  affair, 
And  if  it  be  true,  the  fpeed  of  our  refolves 
Shall  be  as  great  as  it. 

Your  majeity  hath  reign'd  fo  happily,  and  long, 
We  will  not  think  a  time  beyond  it. 
And  fuch,  fo  great  your  virtue  (till  hath  been, 
Strangers  have  been  enamour'd,  and  admir'd  it. 
Our  enemies,  that  could  have  wiih'd  it  lefs, 
Yet  have  fate  down  with  envy,  nor  attempted 
Aught  again!!  you,  knowing  (I'm  confident) 
By  fuch  unjufl  attempts  the  gods  would  be  their  foes. 
Methinks  'tis  therefore  much  lefs  likely 
That  Plangus,  who  hath  hitherto  been  found 
A  miracle  of  filial  piety, 
And  one  that  we  may  fay  was  born  the  heir 
To  all  your  virtues,  all  your  goodnefs, 
As  well  as  the  kingdom ;  who  counts  it  glory 

K  6  As 
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As  much  to  be  an  honefl  man,  as  a  great  prince: 

I  fay,  for  him,  who  as  he  is  your  fon, 

And  as  we  hitherto  have  found  him  full 

Of  worth  and  honour,  we  cannot  but  behold 

As  him  in  whom  the  fpreading  hopes  of  all 

Iberia  grow,  and  promife  to  themfelves 

A  ftill  green  happinefs,  that  ne'er  fhall  know 

What  autumn,  or  a  naked  winter  means. 

For  him,  that  hath  fcarce  yet  put  off 

Thofe  cloaths  which  ftill  wear  the  badges 

Ofthe  great  danger  he  was  in,  not  for 

Himfelf,  my  liege,  but  you  and  us ;  for  had 

He  wifiYd  the  ruin  of  his  father  and  his  country, 

The  Argives  would  have  done  that  for  him, 

And  he  not  have  been  call'd  in  queftion. 

But  when  we  mufl  remember  with  what  wings 

He  flew  to  meet  the  torrent,  both  againft 

The  counfel  of  his  friends,  and  his  own  hopes  % 

How  love  to  you  and  us  fpurr'd  him  on  forward 

To  thofe  irnpoffibilities,  which  nothing 

But  love  and  vaiou**  durft  have  attempted: 

Why  thea,  methinks  'tis  ftrange,  yea  very  ftrange, 

Thus  in  a  moment  t'have  flung  all  nature  off, 

Avd  all  religion  ;  and  that,  fir,  againft  you, 

Whom  we  all  well  know  and  think  with  fear 

(But  our  fading  hopes  fpring  firefh  from  Plangus) 

Mull  fhortly  pay  your  tribute  to  the  grave. 

Not  that  we  doubt  your  majefty  hath  caufe 

To  apprehend  a  danger,  only  'tis  wifh'd 

Thofe  who  informed  you  were  examined  ftri&ly, 

And  Plangus  lent  for  to  anfwer  for  himfelf. 

Slanders,  like  mills,  ftill  vanifti  at  the  fight 

Of  innocents,  who  bring  their  lies  to  light. 

Efb.   if  an  oration  could  have  made  him  clear, 
No  doubt  n>y  fears  are  vain,  and  we  fhall  lie 
Still  fleeping  in  fecurity,  as  great 
And  kiting  as  Plangus  and  his  'complices 
Can  wifh  upon  us,  nor  wake  till  we  are  bound 
In  the  fecureft  chains,  death's  fetters. 

That 
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That  I  am  old  is  true,  and  Plangus  knows  it, 

He  would  have  catch'd  a  cannon  bullet  fooner  elfe 

Between  his  naked  hands,  than  have  provoked 

My  fury ;  but  age  hath  froze  me 

To  an  icy  numbnefs :  Yet  fhall  he  know 

My  veins  have  fire  as  well  as  his,  and  when 

Incens'd,  my  eyes  fhoot  as  much  poifon  too. 

What  you  alledge  about  his  battle  'gainft  the  Argives 

As  an  excufe,  it  is  a  proof  againft  him. 

Though  thieves  rob  others,  yet  they  fight  therhfelves 

For  thofe  that  rob  when  ftrangers  fet  on  them, 

And  all  unite  againft  a  common  enemy. 

Had  Plangus'  private  interefts  not  held 

Him  to  us,  no  doubt  he'd  left  us  naked 

Of  all  defence ;  but  an  inteftine  fury, 

To  fee  the  Argives  bear  away  the  fruits 

Of  all  his  labours,  all  his  treafons, 

Shot  him  into  defpair,  and  made  him  play 

A  game  was  almoft  loft,  rather  than  give  all  o'er. 

Eefides,  that  adtion  hath  endear'd  him  to  the  people  ; 

Gain'd  him  the  foldiers  hearts  with  fo  great  eafe, 

The  danger's  nothing  in  refpedt  o'th'  rife 

He  takes  from  thence  to  climb  up  to  his  ends. 

And  for  the  virtue  that  hath  gull'd  us  all,  • 

Vd  blufh  to  fpeak  it,  that  a  fon  of  mine 

Should  ever  be  fo  bafe  to  feek  a  cloak 

For  what  he  doth  ;  but  that  I  have  difclaim'd 

All  my  relations  to  him,  and  would  adopt 

A  Cannibal  fooner  for  a  fon  than  he. 

The  evidence  we  have  is  what  we  wi(h  were  lefs> 

Then  might  I  hug  my  Plangus,  and  he  me  ; 

But  fince  the  fates  and  his  own  ills  deny 

That  intercourfe  ;  what  can  remain, 

But  that  we  fhould  proceed  to  fentence 

Speedy  as  themfelves,  and  ftop  the  ill,  which  may 

Strike  when  'tis  night,  or  while  'tis  call'd  to-day. 

He  knows  his  guilt  too  well,  and  hath  deny'd 

To  come,  that  fo  he  might  be  juftify'd. 

Once 
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Once  difobey'd  as  father,  the  next  thing 
Will  be  rebellion  to  me  as  his  king. 


Src  E  N  E      8. 

j 

Enter  to  them  Libacer. 

Rinaldus, 

AS  fure  as  death, 
This  is  one  of  the  rogues  that  hath  his  roguery  to 
ad, 
And  comes  in  like  fomething  that  hath  brought  news 
In  the  latter  end  of  a  play.     Now  mail  we  have 
Some  ftrange  difcovery— - — How  the  rogue  flares  ! 

Lib.  No  fooner  had  we  fhut  the  gates,  my  liege, 
Than  an  uncertain  rumour  fpread  among  the  people 
That  Plangus  was  in  danger  ; 
When  if  you  ever  faw  a  hive  of  bees, 
How  if  you  ftir  but  one  the  whole  fwarm  movps, 
And  teftify  their  anger  ;  fo  ftrait  whole  crowds 
Of  people,  the  greateft  half  not  knowing  what  they  came 
for,  fwarmed  to  the  gates,  and  with  confufed  cries,  hin- 
dered  themfelves  from  being  underiTood  ;  till  fome  hav- 
ing divers  times  cried  Fiangus,  fome  their  prince,  all 
with  one  note  made  up  a  common  voice,  and  fo  continu- 
ed till  fome  captains  with  one  or  two  felected  troops  made 
up  to  them,  and  having  promifed  them  they  would  fe- 
curethe  prince,  defired  them  to  withdraw.     And  when 
they  came  fo  high  as  to  be  heard,  they  did  in  earneil 
what  the  other  had  attempted  with  lo  much  noife  and 
failed  in  ;  for  they  told  the  porter,  in.  plain  foldiers  lan- 
guage, they  would  either  fee  Piangu^  fafe,  or  force  the 
gates  upon  him.  He,  in  this  exigence,  hath  fent  to  know 
your  pleafure. 

Eph.  How  fay  you  now,  my  lords  ? 
Where  is  the  innocence,  the  love  to  you  and  us? 

For 
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For  my  part,  I  will  meet  the  danger  ; 
Tame  expectation  is  beneath  a  king, 
Only  let  me  intreat  you  to  fee  my  queen  fafe. 
*Tis  pity  me  mould  (mart  who  hath  no  fin 
To  anfwer  for,  but  calling  me  husband. 

Plangus Iberia  mall  be  thine But 

Withcurfes  of  the  angry  gods,  and  a  kind 
Injur'd  dying  father. 

[He  goes  to  ft  ah  himfelf   Rina/dus  ft  ays  him? 
Rin.  Heav'nblefs  you,  fir,  what  a  defpair  is  this  ? 
Eecaufe  you  hate  a  hangman,  you  will  be 
Your  executioner  yourielf.     Believe  me, 
That  which  prefents  fo  great  danger  to  you 
I  look  upon  with  joy  :  there  is  no  fubjeel 
That  loves  you,  or  the  prince,  but  mull  be  glad 
To  fee  the  zeal  Iberians  bear  to  a  true  virtue, 
When  bending  under  anunjuft  oppreffion; 
No  doubt  their  love  had  been  as  great  to  you, 
Had  you  been  in  like  danger — — Eefides,  my  lord, 
You  are  not  fure  'tis  with  the  prince's  confent 
The  foldiefs  do  this.     My  life  for  yours 
You  will  be  fafe,  let  the  worft  come— 
Let  us  go  meet  your  fears. 

\flhry  begin  to  rife;  when  at  the  infant  Andromana 
enters  undrefs^d,  and  in  a  fright. 

An.  Happy  am  I,  my  lord,  [She  weeps. 

This  fudden  fright  hath  refcued  me  from  being  made 
The  iubjecl  of  fome  villain's  lull,  who 
With  his  fword  drawn,  juft  now  was  forcing  me 
To  lewd  embraces ;  if  you  command  to  fearch  the  court 
He  cannot  be  far  hence,  for  he  ran  that  way. 

Rin.  O  impudence ! 
That  durft  attempt  a  fin  (darknefs  and  woods 
Have  too  many  eyes  for)  in  the  open  court. 

[Plangus  firs  behind  the  hangings. 

I  mail  be  with  you The  devil  hath 

Armour  on*  -»■■  \Rinatus  draws  and  runs  at  him. 

Efh. 
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Epb.  Drag  him  to  torture— 

[They  fetch  him  out. 
My  Ton  !  why  have  I  liv'd  to  fee  this  ? 
Away  with  him  to  death,  the  air  will  grow  infeftious. 
Why  flay  you  ? 


Scene    g. 

Enter  Zcfiro  and Inophilus,  with  foldiers \ 

Inophilus. 

UNhand  the  prince,  or  elfe  by  heaven  he  treads 
Into  his  grave  that  moves  a  foot  to  touch  him. 
Madam,  though  Plangus'  noble  felf  was  blind, 
And  could  not  fee  the  deep  black  darknefs  of  your 
Hellifh  a&ions ;  his  friends  had  eyes  about  them. 
Was  this  your  love  ?  this  your  repentance  ? 
This  your  advice,  your  counfel  ?  I  mull  confefs,  had  I, 
And  thefe  his  noble  friends  here,  been  rul'd  by  him, 
E'er  this  he'd  been  a  facrifice  to  your  revenge  and  you. 
Why  fland  you  mute,  fir?  Want  you  a  tongue  to  juilify 
Your  innocence,  our  fwords  and  we  maintain  ? 
And  now,  my  liege,  we  turn  to  you, 
Whom  we  have  ferved  as  truly 
As  ever  fubjeds  did  any  prince  alive, 
And  whilft  you're  worthy,  we  will  do  fo  ftill  j 
But  we'll  be  no  man's  flaves  alive, 
Much  lefs  be  his  that  is  another's,  while  this  bafe  witch, 
For  fo  me  is,  conflrains  you  to  do  adtions 
Children  would  blufh  at,  and  wife  men  laugh  at, 
Which  will  after  leave  you  both  to  repentance  and  de- 

fpair. 
This  begger,  whom  t'other  day  you  took  up  as  fome  loft 

thing, 
Gave  your  honour  to,  and  in  that  our  fafety, 
That  knew  lefs  to  be  good  than  devils  do,  ?nd  hat'i 

Ilk 
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Ills  lodg'd  in  her,  that  would  make  hell  beyond  that 

The  furies  dwell  in:  Banifh  her  hence, 

Send  her  to  fome  place,  where  murders,  rapines, 

Or  fins  yet  unheard  of,  do  inhabit, 

And  where  fhe  can  do.  us  no  mifchief. 

Do  you  betake  yourfelf 

To  your  former  virtue,  and  reftore  the  prince 

To  thofe  affections  you  once  had  for  him, 

We  then  perhaps  may  live  to  fee  Iberia  happy. 
Eph.  Why  am  I  forced  thus  to  declare  his  fhame 

Which  at  the  bound  ftrikes  me,  and  is  made  my  own  ? 

You  know  not  how  well  Plangus  can  diffemble, 

He  is  an  hypocrite,  I  need  not  tell  you  more, 

Thofe  three  fyllables  comprehend  all  ill. 

My  queen,  juft  now,  'fcap'dfrom  his  bafe  attempt, 

Wherein  he  would  have  forc'd  her  to  have  damn'd 

Herfelf  and  him,  and  difhonour'dme. 

What  meant  that  armour  on,  and  why  fo  guarded  ? 

Where  was  a  danger  threat'ned  him  ? 

Or  doth  he  think  his  confcience  could  not 

Sting  him  through  it  ? 

I  wifh  he  might  live,  my  lords,  but  as  nature, 

That  as  he  is  my  fon,  bids  me  preferve  him  ; 

So  honour,  which  pleads  to  the  king  ftronger 

Than  nature  can,  tells  me,  for  that  very  reafon* 

I  can  lefs  pardon  him  than  fomething  born 

A  flranger  to  my  blood-— — But  I  deferve 

To  die,  as  well  as  he  ;  if  he  be  grown 

A  burden  to  the  earth,  I  am  fo  too, 

That  gave  the  monfter  being. 

Wherefore,  let  me  be  drawn  to  execution  too, 

For  fathers  are  guilty  of  their  children's  ills. 

ho.  Would  Plangus  then  have  forc'd  Andromana  ? 
Yes,  fo  would  Daphne  haveravinYd  Phcebus: 
I'll  undertake  goats  are  lefs  fait  than  fhe — 
But  for  his  armour — Can  any  man  that  breathes 
One  common  air  with  her  not  need  an  armour  ? 
Brafs  walls  cannot  be  fecurity  enough. 
Why  fpeak  you  not,  fir  ?  are  you  dumb  too  ? 

PL 
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Flang.  It  is  for  them  to  fpeak  are  Aire  to  be  believ'cL 
And  not  for  him  that  is   condemn'd  as  guilty; 
Words  can  excufe  flight  faults. 
If  mine  are  efleem'd  fuch,  that  all  my  actions, 
A  fpeaking  duty  of  one  and  twenty  years, 
Speak  not  enough  to  clear  me,  filence  mall. 
I  have  no  more  to  fay,  therefore, 
But  to  bid  you  do  your  duty  to  the  king, 
And  afk  him  pardon  for  the  intemperate  zeal  : 
Heav'n  knows  I  wifh't  it  not,   nor  would  I  buy 
My  fafety  at  one  of  my  father's  angry  thoughts, 
Much  lefs  his  fears, 
For  thofe  I  fall  by. 

Obey  my  father,  and  if  ye  love  me,  gentlemen, 
Shed  not  one  tear  for  Plangus : 
For  I   am  timely  taken  from  thofe  plagues 
This  woman's  crying  fins  mull  bring 
Upon  Iberia,  and  make  you  wifh, 
That  you  had  dy'd  as  foon  and  innocent  as  I. 

And.  That  I  was  nothing  I  confefs ;  that  what  I  am, 
I  owe  to  Ephorbas  ;  nay,  that  the  greatnefs 
I  am  now  in,  tells  me  it  is  too  high 
To  be  fecure,  my  fears  bear  witnefs. 
I  wifh  my  life   would  excufe  Plangus  his, 
At  leait  my  blood  warn  off  the  blacknefs  of  his  guilt, 
Heav'n  knows  it  fhould  not  be  one  minute 
Ere  he  fhould  be  reftor'd  to  his  former  virtues  ; 
But  fince  it  cannot  be,  I'll  in  and  weep, 
Not  for  my  felf,  but  him.  {Exit. 

ho.  Millions  of  plagues  go  with  thee. 
Sir,  you  mail  along  with  us,  we  will  not 
Truit  you,  or  to  the  king,  or  her. 

[Exeunt* 
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A  C  T    V.       Scene  i. 

Lihacer  folus 

Lihacer* 

WHat  politician  was  there  ever  yet, 
Who  fwimming  through  a    fea  of  plots  and 
treafons, 
Sunk  not  at  laft  i'  th'  very  haven's  mouth  ? 
And  fhall  I  do  fo  too  ?  No,  my  thoughts  prompt  me, 
I  fhall  be  told  in  flory,  as  the  firft 
That  flood  fecure  upon  the  dreadful  ruins 
He  had  thrown  down  beneath  him.     Yet  I  am  nigh 
The  precipice  I  flrive  to  fhun  with  fo  much  care. 
I  have  betray'd  Plangus,  'tis  true,  and  flill 
Have  found  a  growing  fortune  ;  but  fo  long 
As  jealoufy  binds  up  Ephorbas'  thoughts 
From  fearching  deeper,    'tis  not  well 
That  Plangus  lives  at  all  :  though  he  be  difgrac'd, 
H'has  friends  enow  about  the  king,  and  they  will  find 
A  time  to  pacify  him,  which  will  be  my  undoing  ; 
He  muft  not  therefore  live.     Andromana 
Is  of  that  mind  too  ;  but  how  to  compafs  it — 
Or  when  perhaps  I  have,  what  will  become  of  me  ? 
Nothing  more  ufual  than  for  thofe  folks 
Who  have  by  flnifler  means  reach' d  to  the  top 
O'  th'  mountain  of  their  hopes,  but  they  throw  down 
And  forget  the  power  that  rais'd  them  ; 
Indeed  neceffity  enforceth  them,  left  others  climb 
By  the  fame  fleps  they  did,  and  ruin  them. 
I   mail;  not  therefore  trull  her  womanfhip, 
Who,  though  I  know,  me  cannot  fland  without  me  now, 
Yet  when  fhe's  queen  alone, 

Fortune  may  alter  her,  and  make  her  look  upon  me 
As  one  whofe  life  whifpers   unto  her  own  guilt. 
It  is  not  fafe  to  be  the  objecl  of  a  princefs'  fear ; 
Then  fhe  will  find  others  will  be  as  apt 

To 
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To  keep  her  up,  as  I  to  raife  her  ; 

I  will  prevent  her  firft. 

Time  is  not  ripe  yet,  but  when  it  is 

(For  I  muft  walk  on  with  her  a  little  farther) 

I  will  unravel  all  this  labyrinth 

E'en  to  the  king  himfelf.     Then  let  her  accufe  me, 

Though  fhe  mould  damn  herfelf  to  hell, 

I  know  (he'll  be  believ'd  no  more,  than 

Plangus  hath  been  hitherto. 

Thus  (tall  I  (till  grow  great,  though  all  the  world 

Be  to  a  dreadful  ruin  madly  hurl'd. 

[Exit. 


Scene    2. 

Plangus  folus 

Plangus. 

TCan  no  longer  hold,  'tis  not  i'th'  power 
Of  fate  to  make  me  lefs ;  bid  me  out-ftare 
The  fun,  out- run  a  falling  ftar, 
Feed  upon  flames,  or  pocket  up  the  clouds; 
Or  if  there  be  a  tafk  mad  Juno's  hate 
Could  not  invent  to  plague  poor  Hercules, 
Impofe  it  upon  me,  I'll  do't  without  a  grudge : 
Condemn  me  to  a  galley,  load  me  with  chains, 
Whofe  weight  may  fo  keep  me  down,  I  can  fcarce  fwell 
Under  my  burden  to  let  out  a  figh,     I  would  o'ercome 

all. 
Were  there  a  deity  that  men  adore 
And  throw  their  prayers  upon,  that  would  lend 
Juft  ears  to  human  wi(hes, 
I  would  grow  great  by  being  punifhed,  and  be 
A  plague  myfelf,  fo  that  when  people  curft 
Beyond  invention,  to  their  prodigious  rhetorick 
This  epiphonema  ihould  be  added, 

"  Be- 
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€l  Become  as  miferable  as  wretched  Plangus." 

I  have  been  jaded,  bafely  jaded,  by  thole  tame  fools 

Honour  and  piety,  and  now  am  wak'd  into  revenge, 

Breathing  forth  ruin  to  thofe  firit  fpread 

This  drowfmefs  upon  my  foul. 

A  woman  !  O  heaven  !  had  I  been  gull'd 

By  any  thing  had  borne  the  name  of  man  ! 

But  this  will  look  fo  fordidly  in  flory, 

I  {hall  be  grown  difcourfe  for  grooms  and  foot-boys, 

Be  balladed,  and  fung  to  filthy  tunes — 

But  do  I  talk  Hill  ?  well,  I  muft  leave 

This  patience — And  now,  Ephorbas, 

Since  thou  hall  wrought  me  to  this  temper, 

Til  be  reveng'd  with  as  much  fkill  as  thou 

Hall  injur'd  me.     I'll  to  theie  prefently, 

For  my  hour-glafs  fhall  not  run  ten  minutes  longer, 

And  having  kill'd  myfelf  before  thee, 

I'll  pluck  my  heart  out,  tell  thee  all 

My  innocence,  and  leave  thee  hem'd  in  with 

ly  defpair  thicker  than  Egyptian  darknefs. 

I  know  thou  canfl  not  choofe  but  die  for  grief, 

But  here  he  is. 

[Exit. 


Scene   3. 

Ephorbas  folus. 
Ephorbas 

TTJ  Iddle  upon  riddle  !  I  have  dream'd  this  night 
XV  Plangus  was  cloath'd  like  innocence,  all  white  j 
And  Andromana  then  methoughts  was  grown 
So  black,  nothing  but  all  one  guilt  was  fhewn* 
What  fhall  I  do  ?  Shall  I  believe  a  dream  ? 
Which  is  a  vapour  born  along  the  dream 
Of  fancy,  and  fprung  up  from  the  grofs  fumes 
Of  a  full  ftoraach,  tent  to  the  upper  rooms 

OW 
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O'th'  brain  by  our  ill  genius,  to  fpoil  our  fight, 
And  cloud  our  judgments  like  a  mifly  night. 
Why  do  I  doubt?   'tis  ominous  to  flay 
Demurring,  when  the  way  is  plain  :  Is  day 
Or  night  beft  to  judge  colours  ?  mail  I  Hand  , 
Trying  the  water's  foundnefs,  when  the  land 
Prefents  firm  footing  ?     Truth  by  day  appears, 
And  I  from  tapers  hope  to  find  my  fears 
Oppos'd.     And  yet  methinks  'tis  very  flrange 
A  fon  of  mine  mould  fuddenly   thus  change, 
And  throw  his  nature  off ;  I  did  not  fo 
When  I  was  young.     I  am  refolv'd  to  know 
The  truth,  and  clear  this  mill  from  fore  my  eyes. 
If 't  can  be  done  by  care,  by  gold,  or  fpies. 

\Exitt 


Scene     4. 

Andromana  fola. 
Andromana. 

SO   badgers  dig   the  holes* 
And  foxes  live  in  them  :  Of  all  factors, 
State -fadlors  are  the  worft,  and  yet  leafl  to  themfelves 
Of  all  their  labour.     This  Libacer  is  wading 
To  the  throat  in  blood  to  do  me  fervice. 
Tame  fool  !  can  he  imagine  I  remove 
A  hufband  and  a  fon,  to  fuffer  him 
To  live  ftill  and  upbraid  my  ills  ? 

Lib.   It  is  reiolv'd.  [Enter  Libacer] 

But  here  me  is,  I  mull  fpeak  fairly  for  a  while. 

And.  How  doth  it  fucceed  now*  my  darling  ? 
Shall  we  be  great  ?  great  alone  ? 

Lib.  As  great  as  pride  and  fullnefs  of  revenee 
Can  fwell  us. — Hark  in  your  ear,  .madam, 
I'll  tell  you  all  our  plot,  but  foftly, 

Tor 
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For  perhaps  the  jealous  walls  may  echo 

Back  the  treafon.  \Jhey  <whifpet\ 


Scene    5. 

Enter  Plangus  *with  his  fwOrd  drawn* 

"Plan gut. 

I    Bore  whilft  I  could,  but  now  'tis  grown 
Too  great  to  be  contain'd  in  human  breafl, 
And  it  fhall  out,  tho'  hoop'd  with  walls  of  brafs. 
Are  they  at  it  ?     I  flood  once  a  lifl'ning  at  their  in* 

treaty, 
This  time  at  my  own  I'll  ftand  and  hearken. 

[Steps  ajide* 
And.  It  is  impoffible. 

Lib.  I  tell  you  no.     I'll  aggravate  the  injuries, 
And  tell  him  how  bafely  poor  it  was 
For  a  father  to  betray  his  fon  fo. 
And.  His  piety  will  never  — 

Lib.  But  his   fury  (hall.     I'll  flab  the  king  myfelf, 
and  bring 
Thofe  witneffes  fhall  fwear  'twas  Phngus. 

Flan.  Nay  then,  'tis  time  to  ftrike — 
There,   carry  thy  intents  to  hell.  [He  ft  ah  s  Libacer* 

And.  Help  !    murder  !  murder !  a  rape  !  a  rape  ! 
Eph.  What  difmal  note  was  that  ? 
And.  Sir,  there  you  fee  your   martyr, 
Whofe  force  being  too  weak  to  fave  my  honour, 
His  fidelity  was  greater,  and  dy'd  a  loyal  facrifice, 
OfFer'd   by  the  impious  hand  of  that  vile  man. 

Eph.  O  heav'n  !  doth  not  the  earth  yet  gape  and  fwal«- 
low  thee  ? 
Thy  life  fhall  be  my  crime  no  longer  ;  I  gave  it  thee. 
And  thus  refume  it  with  a  thoufand  curfes. 

[He  Jlals  Plangus* 
Plang.  Sir,  I  at  length  am  happy 
To  the  height  of  all  my  wifhes<  I  am 
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I  am  a  going  fuddenly — from  all  [Faints, 

My  troubles,  all  your  fears — 

But  I  will  tell  my  ftory  firil— 

How  you  have  wrong'd,  and  been  wrong'd  yourfel£ 

This  woman — to  be  fhort — 

Hath  twin'd  like  ivy  with  my  naked  limbs 

Before  fhe  marry'd  you — 

And  would — Oh — in  fpite  of  death 

I  will  go  on — have  tempted  me  to  bed  her  fince. 

Upon  rcfufal  fhe  turn'd  her  love  to  hate, 

And  plots  my  ruin — And — 

Next  your  death — I  can  no  more— - 

I  kiird  the  inftrument — farewel— 

■■'■ Forgive  me—  [Dies. 

Eph.  Can  this  be  true,  Andromana  ?     And.  Do  you 

believe  it  ? 
Eph.  I  wifh  I  had  not  caufe-— 
And.  Sir,  every  fyllable  was  true  he  told  you  ; 
Whofe  words  I  thus  confirm. 

She   takes   Plangus's  dagger,  flings  it  at  Ephor* 
has,  and  kills  him. 
Eph.  I'm  flain  !  mercy,  heaven. 
And*  You  fhould  have  come  a  little  fooner. 

[Enter  Inophilus. 
Ino.  Do  I  fee  well  ?  or  is  the  prince  here  flain  > 
And.  He  is,  and  'caufe  you  love  him, 
Carry  that  token  of  [Stabs  Inophilus* 

My  love  to  him,  I  know  he'll  take  it  kindly  that  you 

take 
So  long  a  journey  only  to  fee  him. 
Ino.  It  was  the  devil  flruck,  fure, 
A  woman  could  not  do  it— Plangus,  oh  J— 

~  [Dies. 
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Scene  6. 

Enter  to  them  Rinatus,  Eubulus,  Anamedes. 

Rinatus. 

HEaven  defend  us  !  what  a  fight  is  here  ? 
The  king,  the  prince,  both  flain  ?  what,  and  my 
fon  too  ? 
Only  this  woman  living  ? — Speak  out, 
Scritch-owl,  witch,  how  came  they  by  their  deaths  ? 
And.  By  me ;  how  elfe  ? 
Rin.  Let's  torture  her. 

Jnd.  I  can  prevent  you  ;  I  would  not  live  a  minute 
longer, 
Unlefs  to  acl:  my  ills  again,  for  all  Iberia. 

{Stabs  berfclf. 
I  have  lived  long  enough  to  boaft  an  acl, 
After  which  no  mifchief  mall  be  new —  {Dies. 

Rin.  Let's  in,   and  weep  our  weary  lives  away  ; 
When  this  is  told,  let  after- ages  fay, 
But  Andromana  none  could  have   begun  it, 
And  none  but  Andromana  could  have  done  it. 

{Exeunt , 
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Gentlemen, 

YO  U  have  the fir  ft fight  of him ,  /  affure you.  This 
Mayor  of  Quinb  ©rough,  whom  you  have  all  heard 
of,  and  fome  of  you  beheld  upon  the  ftage,  now  begins  to 
walk  abroad  in  print ;  he  has  been  known  fujfciently  by 
the  reputation  of  his  wit,  which  is  enough,  by  the  way, 
to  dijlinguifb  him  from  ordinary  Mayors  ;  but  wit,  you 
know,  has  Jkulk?d  in  corners  for  many  years  paft,  and  he 
was  thought  to  have  moft  of  it  that  could  beft  hide  him- 
fe/f  Now  whether  this  ma  gift  rate  feared  the  decimat- 
ing times,  or  kept  up  the  ft  ate  of  other  Mayors,  that  are 
bound  not  to  go  out  of  their  liberties  during  the  time  of 
their  mayoralty,  I  know  not  ;  *tis  enough  for  me  to  put 
him  into  your  hands,  under  the  title  of  an  honcft  ??ianri 
which  will  appear  plainly  to  you,  becaufe  you  Jhall  find 
him  all  along  to  have  a  great  pique  to  the  rebel  Oliver. 
/  am  told  his  drollery  yields  to  none  the  Englifh  drama 
did  ever  produce  ;  and  though  I  would  not  put  his  ?xo- 
defty  to  the  blufh^  by  fpeahng  too  much  in  his  commen- 
dation, yet  I  know  you  will  agree  with  me,  upon  your 
better  acquaintance  with  him,  that  there  is  fome  diffe- 
rence in  point  of  wit,  betwixt  the  Mayer  of  Quin- 
borough  and  tin  Mayor  ef  Huntingdon. 
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Conftantius. 

Aurellus  Ambrofms. 

Uther  Pendragon. 

Vbrtiger, 

Hengift. 

Horfus. 

Devonshire,  7  p  u  tfL  T  b  * 

Stafford,         $***  UYd- 

Gentlemen. 

Simon. 

Oliver. 

Taylor. 

Barber. 

Aminadab. 

Footmen. 

Soldiers. 

Cheaters, 

Caftiza. 

Koxena. 

Ladies. 

Raynulph,  Monk  of  Chejier, 

Germanus,  lMmks% 

Lupup,        jf 

Grafiers. 
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A  C  T    I.     Scene   i. 

Enter  Raynulph. 

Raynulpb. 

HAT  Raynulph,  monk  of  Chelter,  can 

Raife  from  his  polychronicon, 

That  raifeth  him,  as  works  do  men, 

To  fee  long-parted  light  again, 

That  bell  may  pleafe  this  round  fair  ring, 

With  fparkling  diamonds  circled  in, 

I  fhall  produce.    If  all  my  powers 

Can  win  the  grace  of  two  poor  hours, 
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Well  apaid  I  go  to  reft. 

Ancient  ftories  have  been  beft  ; 

Fafhions,  that  are  now  calTd  new, 

Have  been  worn  by  more  than  you  ; 

Elder  times  have  us'd  the  fame, 

Though  thefe  new  ones  get  the  name  ; 

So  in  ftory,  what's  now  told 

That  takes  not  part  with  days  of  old  ? 

Then  to  approve  time's  mutual  glory, 

Join  new  time's  love  to  old  time's  ftory.  [Exit, 

Shouts  within  ;  then  enter  For  tiger. 

For.  Will  that  wide-throated  beaft,  the  multitude, 
Never  leave  bellowing  ?  Courtiers  are  ill 
Advifed  when  they  firft  make  fuch  monfters. 
How  near  was  I  to  a  fcepter  and  a  crown  ? 
Fair  power  was  even  upon  me,  my  defires 
Were  cafting  glory,  till  this  forked  rabble, 
With  their  infectious  acclamations, 
Poifon'd  my  fortunes  for  Conftantine's  fons. 
Well,  though  I  rife  not  king,  I'll  feek  the  means 
7  o  grow  as  near  to  one  as  policy  can, 
And  choak  their  expectations. — Now,  good  lords, 

[Enter  De<von  and  Stafford. 
In  whofe  kind  loves  and  wifhes  I  am  built 
As  high  as  human  dignity  can  afpire, 
Are  yet  thofe. trunks,  that  have  no  other  fouls 
But  noife  and  ignorance,  fomething  more  quiet  ? 

Devon,  Nor  are  they  like  to  be,  for  aught  we  gather, 
Their  wills  are  up  ftill ;  nothing  can  appeafe  them, 
Good  fpeeches  are  but  caft  away  upon  them. 

For,  Then,  fince  neceflity  and  fate  withftand  me, 
I'll  ftrive  to  enter  at  a  ftraighter  pafTage  ; 
Your  fudden  aid  and  counfels,  good  my  Lords. 

Stuff.  They  are,  ours  no  longer  than  they  do  you  fervice. 

Enter  Conftantius  (as  a  monk,  attended  ly  other  monks) 
F or  tiger  fiays  him. 
For.  Veffel  of  fan&ity,  be  pleas'd  a  while 

To 
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To  give  attention  to  the  general  peace, 

Wherein  heav'n  is  ferv'd  too,  though  not  fo  purely* 

Conftantius,  eldeft  fon  of  Conftantine, 

We  here  feize  on  thee  for  the  general  good, 

And  in  thy  right  of  birth. 

Con.  On  me  !  for  what,  lords  ? 

For.  The  kingdom's  government. 

Con.  Oh  powers  of  bleiTednefs  ! 
Keep  me  from  growing  downwards  into  earth  again: 
I  hope  I  am  farther  on  my  way  than  fo  ;  fet  forwards, 

For.  You  mull  not. 

Con.  How  ! 

For.  I  know  your  wifdom  p$*> 

Will  light  upon  a  way  to  pardon  us, 
When  you  ihall  read  in  every  Briton's  brow 
The  urg'd  neceflity  of  the  times. 

Con.  What  neceflity  can  there  be  in  the  world, 
But  prayer  and  repentance  ?  and  that  bufinefs 
I  am  about  now. 

For.  Hark,  afar  off  ftill— 
We  lofe  and  hazard  much — Holy  Germanus, 
And  reverend  Lupus,  with  all  expedition 
Set  the  crown  on  him. 

Con.  No  fuch  mark  of  fortune 
Comes  near  my  head . 

For.  My  lord,  we  are  forc'd  to  rule  you. 

Con.  Dare  you  receive  heaven's  light  in  at  your  eye- 
lids, 
And  offer  violence  to  religion  ? 
Take  heed,  the  very  beam  let  in  to  comfort  you 
May  be  the  fire  to  burn  you.     On  thefe  knee?, 
Hard'ned  with  zealous  prayers,  I  entreat  you 
Bring  not  my  cares  into  the  world  again. 
Think  with  how  much  unwillingness  and  angaifh 
A  glorified  foul  parted  from  the  body 
Would  to  that  loathfome  goal  again  return ; 
With  fuch  great  pain  a  well-fubdued  affe&ion 
Re-enters  worldly  bufinefs. 

L5  For, 
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for.  Good,  my  lord  ; 
I  knovv  you  cannot  lodge  fo  many  virtues, 
But  patience  mull  be  one.     As  low  as  earth 
We  beg  thefreenefs  of  your  own  confent, 
Which  elfe  mufl  be  conftraia'd  ;  and  time  it  wxm 
Either  agreed  or  forc'd.     Speak,  good  my  lord, 
For  you  bind  up  more  fins  in  this  delay 
Than  thoufand  prayers  can  abfolve  again. 

Co/.  Were' t  but  my  death,  you  mould  not  kneel  fo 
long  for't. 

Per.  'Twill  be  the  death  of  millions  if  you  rife  not, 
And  that  betimes  too — Lend  your  help,  my  lords, 
For  fear  all  come  too  late. 

Con.  This  is  a  cruelty 
That  peaceful  man  did  never  fufFer  yet, 
To  make  me  die  again,  that  once  was  dc; 
And  begin  all  that  ended  long  before. 
Hold,  Lupus  and  Germanus,  you  are  lights 
Of  holinels  and  religion  ;   can  you  offer 
The  thing  that  is  not  lawful  ?  Stand  not  I 
Clear  from  all  temporal  charge  by  my  profefnon  ? 

Ger.  Not  v/hen  a  time  fo  violent  calls  upon  you. 
Who  is  born  a  prince,  is  born  a  general  peace, 
Not  his  own  only  ;  heaven  will  look  for  him 
In  others  aclions,  and  will  require  him  there. 
What  is  in  you  religious,  muft  be  mown 
In  faving  many  more  fouls  than  your  own. 

Con.  Did  not  great  Conftantine,  our  noble  father, 
Deem  me  unfit  for  government  and  rule, 
And  therefore  prais'd  me  into  this  profemon  ? 
Which  I  have  held  ftrict,  and  love  it  above  glory. 
Nor  is  there  want  of  me,  yourfelves  can  witnefs, 
Heaven  hath  provided  largely  for  your  peace, 
And  blefsM  you  with  the  lives  of  my  two  brothers; 
Fix  your  obedience  there,  leave  me  a  fervant, 

All.  Long  live  Conftantius,  fon  of  Conftantine, 
Ki-ig  of  Great  Eritain. 

Con.  I  do  feel  a  want 
And  extreaxn  poverty  of  joy  within  \ 
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The  peace  I  had  is  parted  'mongft  rude  men, 

To  keep  them  quiet  I  have  loft  it  all. 

What  can  the  kingdom  gain  by  my  undoing  ? 

That  richnefs  is  not  belt,  though  it  be  mighty, 

That's  purchas'd  by  the  ruin  of  another  ; 

Nor  can  the  peace,  fo  filch'd,  ever  thrive  with  them  : 

And  iPt  be  worthily  held  facrilege 

To  rob  a  temple,  'tis  no  lefs  offence 

To  ravifh  meditations  from  the  foul. 

(The  confecrated  altar  in  a  man:) 

And  all  their  hopes  will  be  beguil'd  in  me  ; 

I  know  no  more  the  way  to  temporal  rule, 

Than  he  that's  born  and  has  his  years  come  to  him 

In  a  rough  defart ;  well  may  the  weight  kill  me, 

And  that's  the  faireft  good  I  look  for  from  it. 

For.  Not  {0,  great  king,  here  ftoops  a  faithful  fervant 
Would  fooner  perifh  under  it  with  ci,earfuinefs, 
Than  \  our  meek  foul  mould  feel  opprefiion 
Of  ruder  cares ;  fuch  common,  coarfe  employments 
Call  upon  me  your  fervant,  upon  Vortiger ; 
I  fee  you  are  not  made  for  noife  ar.d  pains, 
Clamours  of  fnitors,  injuries  and  redrefies, 
Millions  of  actions,  rifing  with  the  fun, 
Like  laws  Hill  ending  and  yet  never  done, 
Of  power  to  turn  a  great  man  to  the  flate 
Of  his  marble  monument,   with  over-watching. 
To  be  opprefs'd  is  not  requir'd  of  you,  my  lord, 
But  only  to  be  king  :  the  broken  fieeps 
Let  me  take  from  you,  fir  ;  the  toils  and  troubles* 
All  that  is  burthenous  in  authority 
PI  cafe  you  lay  it  on  me,  and  what  is  glorious 
Receive  it  to  your  own  brightnefs, 

Con.  Worthy  Vortiger, 
If  'twere  not  fin  to  grieve  another's  patience 
With  what  we  cannot  tolerate  ourfelf, 
How  happy  were  I  in  thee,  and  thy  love  ? 
There's  nothing  makes  man  feel  his  miferies. 
But  knowledge  only  ;  reafon,  that  is  plac'd 
For  man's  direftor,  is  his  chief  afflicior  ; 
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For  though  I  cannot  bear  the  weight  myfelf, 
1  cannot  have  that  barrennefs  of  remorfe 
To  fee  another  groan  under  my  burthen. 

Vor.  I  am  quite  blown  up  a  confcionable  way, 
There's  even  a  trick  of  murth'ring  in  fom.e  pity  ; 
The  death  of  all  my  hopes  I  fee  already  : 
There  was  no  other  likelihood,  for  religion 
Was  never  friend  of  mine  yet.  \Afide* 

Ccn.  Holy  partners  in  ftri cleft  abftinence, 
Cruel  neceflity  hath  forc'd  me  from  you  : 
We  part,  I  fear,  for  ever  ;  but  in  mind 
J  will  be  always  here,  here  let  me  flay. 

Devon.  My  lord,  you  know  the  times. 

Con.  Farewel,  bleft  fouls,  I  fear  I  mall  offend, 
He  that  draws  tears  from  you,  takes  your  beft  friend. 

[Ex.    all  but  Vortigtr. 

Vor.  Can  the  great  motion  of  ambition  Hand, 
Like  wheels  falfe  wrought  by  an  unfkilful  hand  ? 
Then,  time,  ftand  thou  too,  let  no  hopes  arrive 
At  their  fweet  wifhfulnefs,  till  mine  fet  forwards  : 
Would  I  could  flay  thy  exiftence,  as  I  can 
Thy  glaffy  counterfeit  in  hours  of  fand, 
Yd  keep  thee  turned  down,  till  my  wifhes  rofe, 
Then  we'd  both  rife  together. 
What  feveral  inclinations  are  in  nature  ? 
How  much  is  he  difquieted,  and  wears  royalty 
Difdainfuliy  upon  him !  like  a  curfe, 
Calls  a  fair  crown  the  weight  of  his  afflictions  ! 
When  here's  a  foul  would  fink  under  the  burthen, 
Yet  well  recovered — I  will  ufe  all  means 
To  vex  authority  from  him,  and  in  all 
Study  what  molt  may  difcontent  his  blood, 
Making  my  mafic  my  zeal  to  th'  publick  good. 
Not  pofilble  a  richer  policy 
Can  have  conception  in  the  thought  of  man. 
Enter  two  Grafters. 
\ft  Gra.  An  honourable  life  enclofe  your  lordfhip, 

Vor.  Now,  what  are  you  ? 

%d  Gra.  Grafiers,  iPt  like  your  lordfliip. 

Vor, 
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Vor.  So  it  fhould  feem  by  your  enclofures ; 
What's  your  affair  with  me  ? 

ift  Gra.  We  are  your  petitioners, 
My  lord. 

Vor.  For  what  Y  Depart,  petitioners  to  me  ! 
You  have  well  deferv'd  my  grace  and  favour ;  have  you 

not  a  ruler 
After  your  own  election  ?  Hye  you  to  court, 
Get  near  and  clofe,  be  loud  and  bold  enough, 
You  cannot  chufe  but  fpeed.  [Exit, 

zd  Gra.  If  that  will  do't, 
We  have  throats  wide  enough,  we'll  put  them  to't. 

[Exeunt. 

Dumb  fliow.  Fortune  difcovered,  in  her  hand  a  round 
ball  full  of  lots -y  then  enter  Hengiji  and  Horfus, 
with  others  ;  they  draw  lots,  and  having  opened 
them,  all  depart,  fave  Hengift  and  Horfus,  who 
kneel  and  embrace  ;  then  enter  Roxena,  feeming  to 
take  leave  of  Hengiji  in  great  pajfion,  but  more 
efpecially  and  warily  of  Horfus,  her  lover ;  fhe  de- 
farts  one  way,  Hengift  and  Horfus  another* 

Enter  Raynulph. 

Ray.  When  Germany  was  overgrown 
With  fons  of  peace,  too  thickly  fown ; 
Several  guides  were  chofen  then 
By  deftin'd  lots,  -to  lead  out  men  ; 
And  they  whom  fortune  here  withftands, 
Muft  prove  their  fates  in  other  lands. 
On  thefe  two  captains  fell  the  lot  ; 
But  that  which  muft  not  be  forgot, 
Was  Roxena's  cunning  grief, 
Who  from  her  father,  like  a  thief, 
Hid  her  beft  and  truefl  tears 
"Which  her  luftful  lover  wears, 
In  many  a  ftol'n  and  wary  kifs 
Unfeen  of  father  :  maids  do  this, 

Yet 
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Yet  highly  fcorn  to  be  calPd  ftrumpets  too, 

But  what  they  lack  oft  1'UJbe  judg'd  by  you.         [Exit. 

Enter  Vortiger,  Feltmonger,  Button-maker,  and  Grafter^ 

petitioners, 

Vor,  This  way  his  majefty  comes. 

AIL  Thank  your  good  lordfhip. 

Vor.  When  you  hear  yon  door  open — ■ 

AIL  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Vor.  Be  ready  with  your  feveral  fuits,  put  forward. 

Graf.  That's  a  thing  every  man  does  naturally,  fir, 
That  is  a  fuitor,  and  doth  mean  to  fpeed. 

Vor.  'Tis  well  you  are  fo  deep  learn1  d,  take  no  denials. 

AIL  No,  my  good  lord. 

Vor.  Not  any,  if  you  love 
The  profperity  of  your  fuits ;  you  mar  all  utterly, 
And  overthrow  your  fruitful  hopes  for  ever, 
If  either  fifth  or  fixth,  nay  tenth  repulie 
Fallen  upon  your  bafhfulnefs. 

All.  Say  you  fo,  my  lord? 
We  can  be  troublefome  if  we  lift. 

Vor.  I  know  it, 
I  felt  it  but  too  late  in  the  general  fum 
Of  your  rank  brotherhood,  which  now  I  thank  you  for. 
While  this  vexation  is  in  play,  I'll  fludy 
For  a  fecond,  then  a  third  to  that,  one  itill 
To  vex  another,  that  he  (hall  be  glad 
To  yield  up  power;  if  not,  it  fhall  be  had.  {Exit. 

But.  Hark  !  I  proteft  my  heart  was  coming  upwards, 
I  thought  the  door  had  opened. 

Graf,  Marry,  would  it  had,  fir. 

But.  I  have'iuch  a  treacherous  heart  of  my  own,  'twill 
throb 
At  the  very  fall  of  a  farthingale. 

Graf.   Not  if  it  fall  on  the  rufhes. 

But.  Yes  truly,  if  there  be  no   light  in  the  room  I 
fhall  throb  prefently : 
The  nrfl  time  it  took  me,  my  wife  was  in  the  company  ; 
I  remember  the  room  was  not  h?.lf  fo  light  as  this, 

But 
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But  I'll  be  fworn  I  was  a  whole  hour  in  finding  her. 

Graf.  By'r  lady  y'had  a  long  time  of  throbbing  of  it 
then. 

But.  Still  I  felt  men,  but  I  could  feel  no  women; 
I  thought  had  they  been  all  funk  ;  I  have  made  a  vow 

fort, 
Til  never  have  meeting,    while   I  live,  by  candle-light 
again. 

Graf,  Yes,  fir,  in  lanthorns. 

But.  Yes,  fir,  in  lanthorns  ; 
But  I'll  never  truft  candle  naked  again. 

Graf.  Hark,  hark,  Hand  clofe,  it  opens  now  indeed, 

But.  Oh  majefty,  what  art  thou  !  I'd  give  any  man 
Half  my  fuit  to  deliver  my  petition  ;  it  is  in  the  behalf 
Of  button-makers,  and  fo  it  feems  by  my  fleih. 
Enter  Conjiantius,  and  t<zvo  gentlemen. 

Con.  Pray  do  not  follow  me,  unlefs  you  do  it 
To  wonder  at  my  garments:  there's  no  caufe 
I  give  you  why  you  mould,  'tis  fhame  enough 
Methinks  to  look  upon  myfelf ; 
It  grieves  me  that  more  mould  ;  the  other  weeds 
Became  me  better,  but  the  lords  are  pleas'd 
To  force  me  to  wear  thefe,  I  would  not  elfe  : 
I  pray  be  fatisfied,  I  call'd  you  not. 
Wonder  of  madnefs !  can  you  fland  fo  idle, 
And  know  that  you  mull  die  ? 

\ft  Gen. '  We  are  all  commanded,  fir  ; 
Befldes,  it  is  our  duties  to  your  grace 
To  give  attendance. 

Con.  What  a  wild  thing  is  this  ? 
No  marvel  why  you  tremble  at  death's  name, 
When  you'll  not  fee  the  caufe  why  you  are  fools, 
For  chanty's  fake  defift  here,  I  pray  you, 
Make  not  my  prefence  guilty  of  your  (loth  ; 
Withdraw,  young  men,  and  find  you  honeft  bufinefs. 

zd  Gent.  What  hopes  have  we  to  rife  by  following  him? 
IT1  give  him  over  lho*|Iy. 

\ft  Gent.  He's  too  nice, 
Too  holy  for  young  gentlemen  to  follow, 
That  have  good  faces,  and  fweet  running  fortunes. 

I  Conl 
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Con.  Eight  hours  a  day  in  ferious  contemplation 
Is  but  a  bare  allowance,  no  higher  food 
To  the  foul  than  bread  and  water  to  the  body  ; 
And  that's  but  needful,  than  more  would  do  better. 

But.  Let  us  all  kneel  together,  'twill  move  pity, 
I  have  been  at  the  begging  of  a  hundred  fuits. 

Con.  How  happy  am  I  in  the  fight  of  you  ! 
Here  are  religious  fouls,  that  lofe  not  time  : 
With  what  devotion  do  they  point  at  heaven, 
4And  feem  to  check  me  that  am  too  remifs ! 
I  bring  my  zeal  among  you,  holy  men  -9 
If  I  fee  any  kneel,  and  I  fit  out, 
That  hour  is  not  well  fpent.  Methinks,  flric"t  fouls, 
You  have  been  of  fome  order,  in  your  times. 

Graf.  Grafiers  and  braziers  fome,  and    this   a  felt- 
maker. 

But.    Here's  his  petition  and  mine,  if  it  like  your 
grace. 

Graf.  Look  upon  mine,  I  am  the  longeft  fuitor, 
I  was  undone  feven  years  ago. 

Con.  You  have  mock'd  my  good  hopes ;  call  you  thefe 
petitions  ? 
Why  there's  no  form  of  prayer  among  them  all. 

But.   Yes,  in  the  bottom  there's  half  a  line  prays  for 
your  majefty, 
If  you  look  on  mine. 

Con.  Make  your  requeits  to  heaven,  not  to  me. 

But.  'Las !  mine's  a  fupplication  for  brafs  buttons,,  fir. 

Felt.  There's  a  great  enormity  in  wool, 
I  befeech  your  grace  confiderit. 

Gra.  Paftures  rife  two-pence  an  acre,  what  will  this 
world  come  to  ? 

But.  I  do  befeech  your  grace. 

Gra.  Good  your  grace. 

Con.  Oh  !  this  Is  one  of  my  afflictions 
That  with  the  crown  enclos'd  me,  I  mull  bear  it* 

Gra.  Your  grace's  anfwer  toj*  fupplication. 

But.  Mine,  my  lord. 

Cms 
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Con.  No  violent  ftorm  lafts  ever,  that's  the  comfort 
©f  it. 

Felt.  Your  highnefs's  anfwer. 

Gra.  We  are  almoft  all  undone,  the  country  begger'd. 
But.  See,  fee,  he  points  at  heaven,  as  who  mould  fay 
There's  enough  there ;  but  'tis  a  great  way  thither. 
There's  no  good  to  be  done,  I  fee  that  already  ; 
We  may  all  fpend  our  mouths  like  a  company  of  hounds 
In  chafe  of  a  royal  deer,  and  then  go  home 
And  fall  to  cold  mutton  bones,  when  we  have  done. 
Gra.  My  wife  will  hang  me,  that's  my  curriih  deftiny. 

[Exeunt. 
Con.  Thanks  heaven  !  'tis  over  now  ;  we  fhould  never 
know  rightly 
The  fweetnefs  of  a  calm,  but  for  a  ftorm. 
Here's  a  winYd  hour  for  contemplation  now, 
All's  ftill  and  filent,  here  is  a  true  kingdom. 
Enter  V or  tiger. 
Vor.  My  lord. 
Con.  Again  ? 

Vor.  Alas  !  this  is  but  early 
And  gentle  to  the  troops  of  bufmeffes 
That  flock  about  authority :  you  muft  forthwith 
Settle  your  mir.d  to  marry. 
Con.  How,  to  marry  ? 

Vor.  And  fuddenly,  there's  no  paufe  to  be  given, 
The  people's  wills  are  violent,  and  covetous 
Of  a  fucceiuon  from  your  loins. 

Con.  From  me  there  can  come  none;  a  profefs'd  abfti- 
nence 
Hath  fet  a  virgin  feal  upon  my  blood, 
And  alter'd  all  the  courie  ;  the  heat  I  have, 
Is  all  inclos'd  within  a  zeal  to  virtue, 
And  that's  not  fit  for  earthly  propagation  ; 
Alas  !  I  mall  but  forfeit  all  their  hopes, 
I'm  a  man  made  without  defires,  tell  them. 

Vor.  I  prov'd  them    with   fuch  words,  but  all  were 
fruitlefs : 
A  virgin  of  the  higheft  fubje&'s  blood 

They 
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They  have  pick'd  out  for  your  embrace,  and  fend  her, 
Blefs'd  with  their  general  wifhes,  into  fruitfulnefs. 
Lo  !  where  fhe  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  Cajliza. 

Con.  I  never  felt 
Th'  unhappy  hand  of  mifery  till  this  touch  ; 
A  patience  I  could  find  for  all  but  this. 

Caft.  My  lord,  your  vow'd  love  ventures  me  but  dan- 
geroufly. 

For.  'Tis  but  toftrengthen  a  vexation  politick. 

Cafi.  That's  an  uncharitable  pra&ice,  trufl  me,  fir. 

For.  No  more  of  that.    „ 

Cajl.  But  fay  he  mould  afFeft  me,  fir, 
How  mould  I  'fcape  him  then  ?  I  have  but  one  faith,  my 

lord, 
And  that  you  have  already,  our  late  contraft  is  a  divine 
witnefs  to't. 

For.  I  am  not  void  of  fhifting-rooms  and  helps 
For  all  projects  that  I  commit  with  you.  [Exit* 

Caft.  This  is  an  ungodly  way  to  come  to  honour, 
I  do  not  like  it  :  I  love  lord  Vortiger, 
But  not  thefe  practices,  they're  too  uncharitable. 

Con.  Are  you  a  virgin  ? 

Cafi.  Never  yet,  my  lord, 
Known  to  the  will  of  man. 

Con.  Oh  blefled  creature  ! 
And  does  too  much  felicity  make  you  furfeit  ? 
Are  you  in  foul  aflur'd  there  is  a  ftate 
Prepar'd  for  you,  for  you,  a  glorious  one, 
In  midit.  of  heav'n,  now  in  the  ftate  you  Hand  in  ? 
And  had  you  rather,  after  much  known  mifery, 
Cares  and  hard  labours,  mingled  wi!h  a  curfe, 
Throng  but  to  the  door,  and  hardly  get  a  place  there  * 
Think,  hath  the  world  a  folly  like  this  madnefs  ? 
Keep  ftill  that  holy  and  immaculate  fire, 
Your  chafle  lamp  of  eternity ;  'tis  a  treafure 
Too  precious  for  death's  moment  to  partake, 
This  twinkling  of  fhort  life.    Difdain  as  much 

To 
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To  let  mortality  know  you,  as  ftars  to  kifs  the  pavement : 

y'have  a  fubftance 
As  excellent  as  theirs,  holding  your  purenefs. 
They  look  upon  corruption,  as  you  do, 
But  are  ftars  ftill  ;  be  you  a  virgin  too. 

Cafi.  I'll  never  marry,  What  though  my  truth  be  en- 
gag'd 
To  Vortiger  ?  forfaking  all  the  world 
I  fave  it  well,  and  do  my  faith  no  wrong. 
Y'have  mightily  prevail'd,  great  virtuous  fir, 
I  am  bound  eternally  to  praife  your  goodnefs ; 
My  thoughts  henceforth  fhall  be  as  pure  from  man, 
As  ever  made  a  virgin's  name  immortal. 

Con.  I  will  do  that  for  joy,  I  never  did, 
Nor  ever  will  again. 

As  he  kij/es  her,  enter  Vortiger  and  gentlemen. 

Gent.  My  lord,  he's  taken. 

For.   I  am  forry  for't,  I  like  not  that  fo  well, 
They're  fomething  too  familiar  for  their  time,  methinks. 
This  way  of  kiffing  is  no  way  to  vex  him ; 
Why  I,  that  have  a  weaker  faith  and  patience, 
Could  endure  more  than  that,  coming  from  a  woman. 
Difpatch,  and  bring  his  anfwer  fpeedily.  [Exit. 

Gent.  My  lord,  my  gracious  lord! 

Con.  Berfirew  thy  heart. 

Gent.  They  all  attend  your  grace. 

Con.   I  would  not  have  them, 
*T would  pieafe  me  better  if  they'd  all  depart 
And  leave  me  to  myfelf,  or  put  me  out 
And  take  it  to  themfelves. 

Gent.  The  noon  is  paft, 
Meat's  on  the  table. 

Con.  Meat !  away,  get  from  me, 
Thy  memory  is  difeas'd  ;  what  faint's  eve's  this  ? 

Gen.  Saint  Agatha's,  I  take  it. 

Con.  Is  itfo  ? 
I  am  not  worthy  to  be  ferv'd  before  her, 
And  fo  return,  I  pray. 

Gent. 
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Gent.  He'll  ftarve  the  guard 
If  this  be  fufFer'd  ;  if  we  fet  court-bellies 
By  a  monaftery  clock,  he  that  breaks  a  fellow's  pate  now 
Will  not  be  able  to  crack  a  loufe  within  this  twelve- 
month. [Exit. 

Con.  'Tis  fure  forgetfulnefs,  and  not  man's  will, 
That  leads  him  forth  into  licentious  ways ; 
He  cannot  certainly  commit  fuch  errors, 
And  think  upon  them  truly  as  they  are  a&ing. 
Why's  abftinence  ordain'd,  but  for  fuch  feafons  I 

Enter  V or  tiger. 

For.  My   lord,  y'have  pleas'd  to  put  us  to     much 
pains, 
But  we  confefs  'tis  portion  of  our  duty  : 
Will  your  grace  pleafe  to  walk  ?  dinner  ftays  for  you. 

Con.  I  have  anfwer'd  that  already. 

Tor.  But,  my  lord, 
We  mufl  not  fo  yield  to  you,  pardon  me, 
'Tis  for  the   general  good,  you  mufl  be  rul'd,  fir, 
Your  health  and  life  is  dearer  to  us  now ; 
Think  where  you  are,  at  court,  this  is  no  monaftery. 

Con.   But,    fir,    my    cordcience  keeps  flill  where  it 
was. 
I  may  not  eat  this  day. 

For.  We  have  fworn  you  fhall, 
And  plentifully  too,  we  mull  preferve  yon,  fir, 
Though  you  be  wilful;  'tis  no  flight  condition 
To  be  a  king. 

Con.  Would  I  were  lefs  than  man. 

Vcr.  You  will  make  the  people  rife,   my  lord, 
In  great  defpair  of  your  continuance, 
If  you  negledt  the  means  that  mufl  fuflain  you. 

Con.  I  never  eat  on  eves. 

Vor.  But  now  you  mufl, 
It  concerns  others  healths  that  you  take  food ; 
I  have  chang'd  your  life,  you  well  may  change  yout 
mood. 

CofU 
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Con.  This  is  beyond  all  cruelty. 

Vor.  'Tis  our  care,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 


ACT      II.     Scene  i. 

Enter  Vortiger  and  Caftiza. 

Caftiza. 

MY  lord,  I  am  refolv'd,  tempt  me  no  farther, 
'Tis  all  to  fruitlefs  purpofe. 

Vor.  Are  you  well  ? 

Caft.  Never  fo  perfect  in  the  truth  of  health 
As  at  this  inftant. 

Vor.  Then  I  doubt  my  own, 
Or  that  I  am  not  waking. 

Caft.  Would  you  were  then, 
You'd  praife  my  refolution. 

Vor.  This  is  wondrous! 
Are  you  not  mine  by  contract  ? 

Caft.  'Tis  moft  true,  my  lord, 
And  I  am  better  blefs'd  in't  than  I  look'd  for, 
In  that  I  am  confin'd  in  faith  fo  flri&ly ; 
I  am  bound,  my  lord,  to  marry  none  but  you, 
You'll  grant  me  that ;  and  you  I'll  never  marry. 

Vor.  It  draws  me  into  violence  and  hazard, 
I  faw  you  kifs  the  king. 

Caft.  I  grant  you  fo,  fir, 
Where  could  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world  better  ? 
I  wrong'd  not  you  in  that,  you  will  acknowledge 
A  king  is  the  beft  part  of  it. 

Vor.  Oh  my  paffion ! 

Caft.  I  fee  you  fomething  yielding  to  infirmity  \  fir, 
I  take  my  leave. 

Vor.  Why,  'tis  not  pofnble ! 

Caft. 
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Caft.  The  fault  is  in  your  faith,  time  I  were  gone 
To  give  it  better  ilrengthening. 

Vor.  Hark  you,  lady. 

Caft.  Send  your  intent  to  the  next  monaflery^ 
There  you  (hall  find  my  anfwer  ever  after, 
And  fo  with  my  laft  duty  to  your  lordfhip, 
For  whofe  prosperity  I  will  pray  as  heartily 
As  for  my  own.  [Exit. 

For.  How  am  I  ferv'd  in  this  ?  I  offer  a  vexation  to 
the  king, 
He  fends  it  home  into  my  blood  with  'vantage. 
I'll  put  off  time  no  longer,  I  have  brought  him 
Into  moil  mens  negle&s,  calling  his  zeal 
A  deep  pride  hallowed  over,  love  of  eafe 
More  than  devotion,  or  the  publick  benefit ; 
Which  catcheth  many  men's  beliefs.     I  am  ftronger  too 
In  people's  wifhes,  their  affe&ions  point  at  me. 
I  lofe  much  time  and  glory,  that  redeem'd, 
She  that  now  flies  returns  with  joy  and  wonder, 
Greatnefs  and  woman's  wifh  ne'er  keep  afunder.     [Exit. 

Dumb  mow.  Enter  two  villains,  to  them  Vortiger, 
ivhofeems  to  follicit  them  with  gold \  then  [wears 
them,  and  exit.  Enter  Conftantius  meditating, 
they  rudely  ftrike  down  his  hook,  draw)  their 
/words,  he  kneels  and  fpreads  his  arms,  they  kill 
him,  hurry  him  off.  Enter  Vortiger,  Devon/hire, 
and  Stafford,  in  conference  \  to  thern  the  villains 
prefenting  the  head,  he  feems  forrowful,  and  in 
rage  ft  ah  s  them  both.  'Then  they  crown  For  tiger, 
and  fetch  in  Caftiza,  who  comes  wiwillingly,  he 
hales  her,  and  they  crown  her,  Aurelius  and 
Uther,  brothers  of  Conftantius,  feeing  him  crowned, 
draw  and  fly. 

Enter  Raynulph. 

Ray.  When  nothing  could  prevail  to  tire 
The  good  king's  patience,  they  did  hire 

Two 
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Two  wicked  rogues  to  take  his  life, 

In  whom,  a  while  there  fell  a  ftrife 

Of  pitj  and  fury ;  but  the  gold 

Made  pity  faint,  and  fury  bold. 

Then  to  Vortiger  they  bring 

The  head  of  that  religious  king, 

Who  feigning  grief,  to  clear  his  guilt, 

Makes  the  flaughterer's  blood  be  fpilt. 

Then  crown  they  him,  and  force  the  maid, 

That  vow'd  a  virgin-life,  to  wed. 

Such  a  ftrength  great  power  extends, 

It  conquers  fathers,  kindred,  friends. 

And  fince  fates  pleased  to  change  her  life, 

She  proves  as  holy  in  a  wife. 

More  to  tell,  were  to  betray 

What  deeds  in  their  own  tongues  mull  fay ; 

Only  this,  the  good  king  dead, 

The  brothers  poor  in  fafety  fled.  [Exit. 

Enter  Vortiger  (crowned)  a  gentleman  meeting  him* 

Gent,  My  lord. 

Vor.  I  fear  thy  news  will  fetch  a  curie, 
It  comes  with  fuch  a  violence. 

Gent,  The  people  are  up 
In  arms  againft  you. 

Vor.  Oh  this  dream  of  glory  ! 
Sweet  power,  before  I  can  have  time  to  tafte  thee, 
Mull  I  for  ever  lofe  thee  ?  What's  the  impofthume 
That  fwells  them  now  ? 

Gent,  The  murder  of  Conftantius. 

Vor.  Ulcers  of  realms !  they  hated  him  alive, 
Grew  weary  of  the  minute  of  his  reign, 
CalTd  him  an  evil  of  their  own  electing, 
And  is  their  ignorant  zeal  fo  fiery  now 
When  all  their  thanks  are  cold  ?  The  mutable  hearts 
That  move  in  their  falfe  breafts !  provide  me  fafety. 
Hark,  I  hear  ruin  threaten  me  with  a  voice 
That  imitates  thunder. 

Enter 
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Enter  a  fecond  gentleman. 

^d  Gent.  Where's  the  king  ? 

Vor.  Who  takes  him  ? 

zd  Gent.  Send  peace  to  all  your  royal  thoughts,  my 
lord, 
A  fleet  of  valiant  Saxons  newly  landed 
Offer  the  truth  of  all  their  fervice  to  you. 

Vor.  Saxons  j  my  wifties,  let  them  have  free  entrance, 
And  plenteous  welcomes  from  all  hearts  that  love  us ; 
They  never  could  come  happier. 

Enter  Hengift,  Horfus,  and  foldiers. 

Heng.  Health,  power,  and  victory  to  Vortiger. 

Vor.  There  can  be  no  more  pleafure  to  a  king, 
If  all  the  languages  earth  fpake  were  ranfack'd. 
Your  names  I  know  not,  but  fo  much  good  fortune 
And  warranted  worth  lightens  your  fair  afpedts, 
I  cannot  but  in  arms  of  love  enfold  you. 

Heng.  The  miftrefs  of  our  birth's  hope,  fruitful  Ger- 
many, 
Calls  me  Hengiftus,  and  this  captain  Horfus, 
A  man  low-built,  but  yet  in  deeds  of  arms 
Flame  is  not  fwifter  :  we  are  all,  my  lord, 
The  fons  of  fortune,  fhe  hath  fent  us  forth 
To  thrive  by  the  red  fweat  of  our  own  merits  : 
And  fince,  after  the  rage  of  many  a  tempeft, 
Our  fates  have  cafl  us  upon  Britain's  bounds, 
We  offer  you  the  firft-fruits  of  our  wounds. 

Vor.  Which  we  fhall  dearly  prize  ;  the  mean'ft  blood 
fpent 
Shall  at  wealth's  fountain  make  its, own  content. 

Heng.  You  double  vigour  in  us  then,  my  lord, 
Pay  is  the  foul  of  fuch  as  thrive  by  th'  fword.     [Exeunt. 

Enter  Vortiger  and  gentlemen.     Alarm  and  Jkirmijhes . 
\fi  Gent.  My  lord,  thefe  Saxons  bring  a  fortune  with 
them 
Stay  any  Roman  fuccefs, 

Vor.  On,  fpeak,  forwards, 
I  will  not  take  one  minute  from  thy  tidings. 

iji  Gent. 
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\jl  Gent.  The  main  fupporters  of  this  infurre&ion 
They  have  taken  prifoners;  and  the  re  it  (o  tame, 
They  Hoop  to  the  kail  grace  that  flows  from  mercy. 

For.  Never  came-  power  guided  by  better  itars 
Than  thefe  men's  fortitudes :  yet  they're  mifbelievers. 
Which  to  my  reafon  is  woniTrous. 

\  Enter  Hengiji  and  Horfur,  ivitb  prifoxers. 
YouVe  given  me  fuch  a  firil-tafte  of  your  worth, 
'Twill  never  from  my  love;  when  life  is  gone, 
The  memory  fure  will  follow,  my  foul  itill 
Participating  immortality  with  it.  ' 
But  here's  the  milery  of  earth's  limited  glory, 
There's  not  a  way  reveal'd  to  any  honour 
Above  the  fame  which  your  own  merits  give  you. 

Heng.  Indeed,  my  lord,  we  hold,  when  all's  funnn'd 

up, 
That  can  be  made  for  worth  to  be  expreis'd, 
The  fame  that  a  man  wins  himfelf  is  belt, 
That  he  may  call  his  own  ;  honours  put  to  him, 
Make  him  no  more  a  man  than  his  clothes  do, 
And  are  as  foon  ta'en  off ;  for  in  the  warmth 
The  heat  comes  from  the  body,  not  the  weeds ; 
Soman's  true  fame  mult  firike  from  his  own  deeds. 
And  fince  by  this  event  which  fortune  fpeaks  us, 
This  land  appears  the  fair  predetfin'd  foil 
Ordain'd  for  our  good  hap,  we  crave,  my  lord, 
A  little  earth  to  thrive  on,  what  you  pleafe, 
Where  we'll  but  keep  a  nurfery  of  good  fpirits 
To  fight  for  you  and  yours. 

For.  Sir,  for  our  treafure, 
'Tis  open  to  your  merits,  as  our  love  ; 
But  for  y'are  ftrangers  in  religion  chiefly, 
(Which  is  the  greatelt  alienation  can  be, 
And  breeds  moil  factions  in  the  blood  of  men) 
I  mull  not  yield  to  that. 

[Enter  Simc?i  with  a  hide, 

Heng.  S'precious,  my  lord, 
I  fee  a  pattern,  be  it  but  fo  little 
As  yon  poor  hide  will  compafs. 

Vol.  XI.  M  for. 
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Vor.  How,  the  hide  ! 
Hen.  Rather  than  nothing,  fir. 
Vor.  Since  y'are  fo  reafonable, 
Take  fo  much  in  the  beft  part  of  our  kingdom. 

Heng.  We  thank  your  grace.— Rivers  from  bubbling 
fprings 
Have  rife  at  firft,  and  great  from  abjec*l  things. 
Stay  yonder  fellow,  he  came  luckily, 
And  mall  fare  well  for't,  whate'er  he  be, 
We'll  thank  our  fortune  in  rewarding  him. 
Horfus.  Stay,  fellow 

Sim.  How,  fellow !   'tis  more  than  you  know 
Whether  I  be  your  fellow  or  no,  I  am  Aire  you  fee  me' 
not. 
Heng.  Come,  what's  the  price  of  your  hide  ? 
Sim.  Oh  unreafonable  villain  ! 
He  would  buy  the  houfe  over  a  man's  head*— I'll  be  fure 

now 
To  make  my  bargain  wifely,  they  may  buy  me  out  of 

my  fkin  elie — 
Whofe  hide  would  you  buy,  mine  or  the  beafFs  ? 
There  is  little  difference  in  their  complexions,  I  think 

mine 
Is  the  blacker  of  the  two  ;  you  fhall  fee  for  your  love,  and 

buy  for  your  money. 
A  peitilence  on  you  all,  how  have  you  deceiv'dme  ? 
You  buy  an    ox  hide  !    you  buy  a  calf's  gather — they 

are  all 
Hungry  foldiers,  and  I  took  them  for  honeft  (hoe-makers. 
Hcng.    Hold  fellow,    pr'ythee  hold  ;   right    a  fool 
worldling, 
That  kicks  at  all  good  fortune.     Whofe  man  art  thou  r 
Sim.  I  am  a  fervant,  yet  a  mafterlefs  man,  iir. 
Hng.  Pr'ythee  how  can  that  be  ? 
Sim.  Very  nimbly,  iir, 
My  matter  is  dead,  and  now  I  ferve  my  miflxefs ; 
Ergo,  I  am  a  mafterlefs  man;  fhe  is  now  a  widow, 
And  1  am  the  foreman  cf  her  tan-pit. 

Hetg,  Hold  you,  a  ;d  thank  your  fortune,  not  your 
wit.  3  Sim. 
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Sim.  Faith,  and  I  thank  your  bounty,  and  not  your 
wifdom  ; 

You  are  not  troubled  with  wit  neither  greatly,  it  feems— ■ 

Now,  by  this  light,  a  neft  of  yellow-hammers ! 

What  will  become  of  me  ?  If  I  can  keep  all  thefe  with- 
out hanging 

Myfelf,  I  am  happier  than  a  hundred  of  my  neighbours. 

You  fhall  have  my  fiun  into  the  bargain, 

Then  if  I  chance  to  die  like  a  dog, 

The  labour  will  be  fav'd  of  flcaing  me  ; 

I'll  undertake,  fir,  you  fhall  have 

All  the  fkins  in  our  parim  at  this  price,  mens  anl  wo- 
mens. 
Heng.  Sirrah,  give  good  ear  to  me  ;  now  take  the 
hide 

And  cut  it  into  the  flend'reft  thongs 

That  can  bear  flrength  to  hold. 
Sim.  That  were  a  jell  i'faith  : 

Spoil  all  the  leather  ?  fin  and  pity  ! 

Why  'twould  fhoe  half  your  army. 
Heng.  Do  it,  I  bid  you. 
Sim.  What,  cut  all  this  into  thongs  ?  Hum, 

This  is  like  the  vanity  of  your  Roman  gallants,  that  can- 
not wear 

Good  fuits,  but  they  mufl  have  them  cut  and  fkfrfd  in 
giggets, 

That  the  very  crimfon  taffaties  fit  bluming  at  their  fel- 
lies. 

I   would    I   might  perfuade  you  from  this   humour  of 
cutting, 

'Tis  but  a  fwaggering  condition  and  nothing  profitable  : 
what  if  it 

Were  but  well  pink'd  ?  'twould  lad  longer  for    a  fum- 
mer  fuit. 
Heng.  What  a  crofs  lump  of  ignorance  have  I  light- 
ed on ! 

7  muft  be  fore'd  to  beat  my  drift  into  him — 

Look  you,  to  make  you  wifer  than  your  parents, 

I  have  fo  much  ground  given  me  as  this  hide  willcompafs, 

M  2  Which, 
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Which,  as  it  is,  is  nothing. 

Sim.  Nothing,  quoth  a  ? 
Why,  'twill  not  keep  a  hog. 

Heng.  Now  with  the  vantage 
Cut  into  feveral  pieces,  'twill  flretch  far 
And  make  a  liberal  circuit. 

Sim.  A  fhame  on  your  crafty  hide! 
Is  this  your  cunning?  I  have  learn'd  more  knavery  now 
Than  I  {hall  claw  off  while  I  live. 

I'll  go  purchafe  land  by  cow- tails  and  undo  all  the  parifh, 
Three  good  bulls  pizzles  would  let  up  a  man  for  ever  ; 
This  is  like  a  pm  a  day  to  fet  up  a  Laterdafher  of  fmall 
wares. 

Hettg.    Thus  men  that   mean  to  thrive,    as  we  mull 
learn, 
Set  in  a  foot  at  fnl. 

Sim    A  foot  a'you  call  it? 
The  devil's  in  that  foot  that  takes  up  all  this  leather. 

Htng.  Difpatch,  and  cut  it  carefully,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantage, firrah. 

Sim.  You  could  never  have  lighted  upon  fuch  a  fellow 
To   ferve   your  turn,  captain  ;  I    have  fuch  a  trick  of 

ilretching  too, 
I  learri'd  it  of  a  tanner's  man  that  was  hang'd 
Laft  feflions  at  Maidftonc  : 
I'll  warrant  you  I'll  get  you  a  mile  and  a  half 
More  than  y'are  aware  of. 

Heng.  Fray  ferve  me  to  as  oft  as  you  will,  fir. 

Sim.   I  am  carting  about  for  nine  acres  to  make  a  gar- 
den plot 
Out  of  one  of  the  buttocks. 

Heg.  'Twill  be  a  good  foil  for  nofe-gays. 

Sim.  'Twill  be  agood  foil  for  cabbages,  10  Huff  out  the 
guts 
Ofyoui  followers  there. 

Ring.  Go,  lee  it  carefully  perform'd, 
It  is  the  firft  foundation  of  our  fortunes  ♦ 

Cn  Britain's  earth,  and  ought  to  be  embraced 
■With  a  refpect  near  link'd  to  adoration. 

Methinks 
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Methinksit  founds  to  me  a  fair  affurance 

Of  large  honours  and  hopes,  does  it  not,  captain  ? 

Horf.  How  many  have  begun  with  lefs  atfirit, 
That  have  had  emperors  from  their  bodies  fprung, 
And  left  their  carcaffes  as  much  in  monument 
As  would  erect  a  college  ? 
He  rig.  There's  the  fruits 
Of  their  religious  (hew  too,  to  lie  rotting 
Under  a  million  fpent  in  gold  and  marble. 

Her/.  But  where  mail  we  make  choice  of  our  ground, 

captain  ? 
Heng.  About  the  fruitful  flanks  of  uberous  Kent, 
A  fat  and  olive  foil,  there  we  came  in  : 
Oh  captain,  he  has  given  he  knows  not  what. 
Horf  Long  may  he  give  fo. 
Hen*.  I  tell  thee,  firrah,  he  that  begg'd  a  Held 
Of  fourfcore  acres  for  a  garden-plot, 
'Twas  pretty  well,  but  he  came  fhort  of  this. 
Horf.  Send  over  for  more  Saxons. 
Heng.  With  all  fpeed,  captain. 
Horf.  Efpecially  for  Roxena. 
Heng.  Who,  my  daughter  ? 
Horf.  That  ltar  of  Germany,  forget  not  her,  fir; 
She  is  a  fair  and  fortunate  maid ; 
Fair  fhe  is,  and  fortunate  may  fhe  be, 
But  in  maid  loft  for  ever,  my  defire 
Has  been  the  dole  confufion  of  that  name. 
A  treafure  'tis,  able  to  make  more  thieves 
Than  cabinets  fet  open  to  entice, 
Which  learn  them  theft  that  never  knew  the  vice. 
Heng.  Come,  I'll  difpatch  with  fpeed. 
Horf.  Do,  forget  none. 
Heng.  Marry,  pray  help  my  memory. 
Horf  Roxena,  you  remember  ? 

Heng.  What  more  dear,  fir?  [A flouting  heard. 

Horf.  I  fee  your  memory's  clear,  fir. 
Heng.  Thofe  (bouts  leap'd  from  our  army. 
Horf.  They  were  too  chearful 
To  voice,  a  bad  event. 

M  1  Heng. 
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Heng.  Now,  fir,  your  news?         {Enter  a  gentleman* 
Gent.  Roxena  the  fair — 
Hcng.  True,  fixe  {hall  be  fent  for, 
Gent.  She's  here,  fir. 
Heng.  Whatfay'ii? 
Gent.  She's  come,  fir, 
Horf,  A  new  youth  begins  me  o'er  again. 
Gent.   Followed  you  clofe,  fir, 
With  fuch  a  zeal  as  daughter  never  equall'd. 
Expos' d  herfelf  to  all  the  mercilefs  dangers 
Set  in  mankind  or  fortune,  not  regarding 
Aught. but  your  fight. 

Heng.  Her  love  is  infinite  to  me. 
Horf.  Moft  charitably  cenfur'd  ;  'tis  her  cunning, 
The  !( ve  of  her  own  luft,  which  makes  a  woman 
Gallop  clown  hill  as  fearlefs  as  a  drunkard. 
There's  no  true  loadftone  in  the  world  but  that, 
It  draws  them  through  all  iTorms  by  fea  or  fhame, 
Life's  lofs  is  thought  too  fmall  to  pay  that  game. 

Gent.  What  follows  more  of  her  will  you  take  ftrongly? 
Heng,   How ! 

Gent.  Nay,  'tis  worth  your  wonder. 
Her  heart,  joy-ravifh'd  with  your  late  fuccefs, 
Being  the  early  morning  of  your  fortunes, 
So  properoufly  new  opening  at  her  coming, 
She  takes  a  cup  of  gold,  and  midfr,  the  army, 
Teaching  her  knee  a  reverend  chearfulnefs, 
Which  well  became  her,  drank  a  liberal  health 
To  the  king's  joys  and  yours,  the  king  in  prefence, 
Who  with  her  fight,  but  her  behaviour  chiefly, 
Or  chief  but  one  or  both,  I  know  not  which; 
But  he's  fo  far  'bove  my  exprefhon  caught, 
'Twerc  art  enough  for  one  man's  time  and  portion 
To  fpeak  him  and  mifs  nothing. 
•  Heng.  This  is  aftonifhing  ! 
Her/.  Oh  !  this  ends  bitter  now  ;  our  clofe-hid  flame 
Will  break  out  of  my  heart,  I  cannot  keep  it. 

Heng,  Gave  you  attention,  captain  ?  How  now,  man  ? 

Horf. 
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Horf.  A  kind  of  grief  about  thefe  times  of  the  moon 
full, 
I  feel  a  pain  like  a  convulfion, 
A  cramp  at  heart,  I  know  not  what  name  fits  it. 

Heng.  Nor  never  feek  one  for  it,  let  it  go 
Without  a  name;  would  all  griefs  wereferv'd  {o. 
Flourijh.     Enter  Vortiger,  Roxena,  C5c. 

Horf.  A  love- knot  already  ?  arm  in  arm  ! 

For.   What's  he  lays  claim  to  her  ? 

Heng.  In  right  of  father- hood 
I  challenge  an  obedient  part. 

For.  Take  it,  and  fend  back  the  reft. 

Heng.  What  means  your  grace  ? 

For,  You'll  keep  no  more  than  what 
Belongs  to  you  ? 

Hen.  That's  all,  my  lord,  it  all  belongs  to  me, 
I  keep  the  hufoand's  intereit  till  he  come; 
Yet  out  of  duty  and  refpecl  to  majefty, 
I  fend  her  back  your  fervant. 

For.  My  miftrefs,  fir,  or  nothing. 

Heng.  Come  again,  I  never  thought  to  hear  fo  ill  of 
thee. 

Vor.  How,  fir,  fo  ill  ? 

Heng.  So  beyond  deteftable. 
To  be  an  honeft  vaflal  is  fome  calling, 
Poor  is  the  worft  of  that,  fhame  comes  not  to't  5 
But  miftrefs,  that  the  only  common  bait 
Fortune  fets  at  all  hours,  catching  whore  with  it, 
And  plucks  them  up  by  clu tiers.     There's  my  fword,  my 

lord, 
And  if  your  ilrong  defires  aim  at  my  blood, 
Which  runs  too  purely  there,  a  nobler  way 
Quench  it  in  mine. 

For.  I  ne'er  took  fword  in  vain, 
Hengift,  we  here  create  thee  earl  of  Kent.    ; 
Horf.  Oh  that  will  do't. 
For.  What  ails  our  friend  ?  Look  to  him. 
Rox.  Oh,  'tis  his  epilepfy,  I  know  it  well, 
I  help'd  him  once  in  Germany  ;  comes  it  again  ? 

M  4  A  vir- 
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A  virgin's  right  hand  llroak'd  upon  his  heart 
Gives  him  eaie  ilraight,  but  it  mult  be  a  pure  virgin, 
Or  elfe  it  brings  no  comfort. 

For.  What  a  tafk 
Sl.e  puts  upon  herfelf,  unurged  purity  ! 
'j  he  truth  of  this  will  bring  love's  rage  into  me. 

Rex;  Oh,  this  would  mad  a  woman,  there's  no  proof 
In  love  toindifcretion. 

Horf.  Pifh,  this  cares  not. 

Rox.  Doll  think  Pil  ever  wrong  thee  ? 

Horf.  Oh  moil  feelingly! 
But  I'll  prevent  it  now,  and  break  thy  neck 
With  thy  own  cunning.  Thou  hall  undertaken 
To  give  me  help,  to  bring  in  royal  credit 
Thy  crack'd  virginity  ;  but  Til  fpoil  all, 
I  will  not  Hand  on  purpofe,  though  I  could, 
Eut  fall  Hill,  to  difgrace  thee. 

Rox.  What,  you  will  not  ? 

Horf,  I  have  no  other  way  to  help  myfelf ; 
For  when  th'art  known  to  be  a  whore,  impoftrefs, 
I  fhall  be  fure  to  keep  thee. 

Rox.  Oh,  fir,  fhame  me  not  : 
You've  had  what  is  moll  precious ;  try  my  faith  ; 
Undo  me  not  at  firft  in  challe  opinion. 

Hor.  All  this  art  lhall  not  make  me  feel  my  legs. 

Rox ,  Pr  ythee  do  not  wilfully  confound  me. 

Horf.  Well,  I  am  content  for  this  time  to  recover, 
To  fave  thy  credit,  and  bite  in  my  pain  ; 
But  if  thou  ever  faim  me,  I  will  fall, 
Avd  thou  fnalt  never  get  me  up  again. 

Rox.  Agreed  'twixt  you  and  I,  fir — See,  my  lord, 
A  poor  maid's  work  !  the  man  may  pafs  for  health  now, 
Among  the  clearell  bloods,  and  thofe  are  niceft. 

For.  I  have  heard  of  women  brought  men  on  their 
kees, 
I  ut  few  that  e'er  rellor'd  them — How  now,  captain  ? 

//;/.  My  lord,  methinks  I  could  do  things  pall  man, 
I'm  fo  renew'd  in  vigour  ;  I  long  moft 
for  violent  exercife  to  take  me  down, 

My 
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My  joy's  fo  high  in  blood,  I'm  above  frailty. 

Vor,  My  lord  of  Kent! 

Heng.  Your  love's  unworthy  creature. 

Vor.  Seeft  thou  this  fair  chain?  Think  upon  the  means 
To  keep  it  link'd  for  ever. 

Heng.  Oh  f  my  lord, 
'Tis  many  degrees  fundred  from  my  hope  ; 
Befides,  your  grace  has  a  young  virtuous  queen. 

Vor.  I  fay  think  on  it . 

Horf.  If  this  wind  hold,  I  fall  to  my  old  difeafe. 

Vor.  There's  no  fault  in  thee  but  to  come  io  late, 
All  elfe  is  excellent,  I  chide  none  but  fate.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    III.     Scene   i. 

Enter  Horfus  and  Roxcna. 

Roxena. 

I  Have  no  conceit  that  you  ever  lov'd  me, 
But  as  luft  led  you  for  the  time. 
Hor.  See  !  fee  ! 

Rox.  Do  you  pine  at  my  advancement,  fir  ? 
Hor.  Oh  barren nefs 
Of  understanding  !  what  a  right  love  is  this  ? 
'Tis  you  that  fall,  I  that  am  reprehended  ; 
What  height  of  honours,  eminence  of  fortune, 
Should  ravifh  me  from  you  ? 

Rox.  Who  can  tell  that,  fir  ? 
What's  he  can  judge  of  a  man's  appetite 
Before  he  lees  him  eat?  Who  knows  the  flrengthof  any's 

conftancy, 
That  never  yet  was  tempted  ?  We  can  call 
Nothing  our  own?  if  they  be  deeds  to  come, 

M  5  They're 
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They're  only  ours,  when  they  are  pafs'd  and  done.  * 

How  Heft  are  you  aboye  your  apprehension, 

Jf  your  defire  would  lend  you  fo  much  patience* 

T'  examine  the  adventurous  condition 

Of  our  affections,  which  are  full  of  hazard, 

.And  draw  in    the  times  goodnefs  to  defend  us  ! 

i-  irft,  this  bold  courfe   of  ours  cannot  laft  long, 

Nor  ever  does  in  any  without  fhame, 

And  that,  you  know,  brings  danger  ;  anS  the  greater 

My  father  is  in  blood,  as  he  is  well  rifen, 

The  greater  will  the  florm  of  his  rage   be 

Againft  his  blood's  wronging  :  I  have  call  for  this,, 

'  I  is  not  advancement  that  I  love  alone, 

*Tis  love  of  fhelter,  to  keep  fhame  unknown. 

Hor.  Oh,  were  I  fure  of  thee,  as  'tis  impoflible 
There  to  be  ever  fure  where  there's  no  hold, 
Your  pregnant  hopes  mould  not  be  long  in  rifing. 

Rox.  By  what  affurance  you  have  held  me  thus  far* 
Which  you  found  f  rm,  defpair  you  not  in  that. 

Hor.  True,  that  was  good  fecurtty  for  the  time  ; 
Eut  in  a  change  of  itate,  when  y'are  advanc'd, 
You  women  have  a  French  toy  in  your  pride, 
You  make  your  friend  come  crouching  ;  or  perhaps* 
To  bow  in  th'  hams  the  better,  he  is  put 
To  complement  three  hours  with  your  chief  woman, 
Then  perhaps  not  admitted,  no  nor  ever, 
That's  the  more  noble  fafhion  :  forgetfulnefs 
Js  the  moil  pleafmg  virtue  they  can  have, 
That  do  fpring  up  from  nothing  ;  for  by  the  fame 
Forgetting  all,  they  forget  whence  they  came  * 
An  excellent  property  of  oblivion. 

Rox.  I  pity  all  the  fortunes  of  poor  women 
In  my  own  unhappinefs  ;  when  we  have  given 
All  that  we  have  to  men,,  what's  our  requital  ? 
An  ill-fac'd  jealoufy,  that  refembles  much 
The  miiiruflfulnefs  of  an  infatiate  thief, 
That  fcarce  believes  he  has  all,  though  he  has  ftrippM 
The  true  man  naked,  and  left  nothing  on  him 
But  the  hard  cord  that  binds  him  :  fo  are  we 

Firtf 
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Firft  robb'd,  and  then  left  bound  by  jealoufy. 
Take  reafon's  advice,  and  you'l  find  it  impomble 
For  you  to  lofe  me  in  this  king's  advancement, 
Who's- an  ufurper  here,  and  as  the  kingdom, 
So  mall  he  have  my  love  by  usurpation, 
The  right  mall  be  in  thee  {till  ;  my  afcenfion 
To  dignity  is  but  to  waft  thee  higher, 
And  all  ufurpers  have  the  falling-ficknefs, 
They  cannot  keep  up  long. 

Hor.  May  credulous  man 
Put  all  his  confidence  in  fo  weak  a  bottom, 
And  make  a  faving  voyage  ? 

Rox.  Nay,  as  gainful 
As  ever  man  yet  made. 

Hor.  Go,  take  thy  fortunes, 
Afpire  with  my  confent,  fo  thy  ambition  will  be  fare 

to   profper. 
Speak  the  fair  certainties  of  JBritain's  queen 
Home  to  thy  wifhes. 

Rox.  Speak  in  hope,  I  may, 
But  not  in  certainty. 

Hor.  I  fay  in  both  ; 
Hope,  and  be  fure  I'll  foon  remove  the  lett  that  Hand* 
Between  thee  and  thy  glory. 

Rox.  Life  of  love  ! 
J{  loft  virginity  can  win  fuch  a  day,  '   : 

I'll  have  no  daughter  but  (hall  learn  my  way.      [Exit, 

Hor.  'Twill  be  good  work  for  him  that  firft  initru&s 
them  : 
May  be  fome  fon  of  mine,  got  by  this  woman  too, 
May  march  with  their  own  lifters.— Peace,  'tis  he, 

[Enter  For  tiger. 
Invention,  fail  me  not,  'tis  a  gallant  credit 
To  marry  one's  whore  bravely. 

For.  Have  I  power 
Of  life  and'  death,  and  cannot  command  eafe 
In  my  own  blood  ?    After  I  was  a   king 
I  thought  I  never  mould  have  felt  pain  more, 
That  there  had  been  a  ceafing  of  all  paffions 

M  6  And 
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A  nd  common  ftings,  which  fubje&s    ufe  t  o  feci, 
That  were  created  with   a  patience  fit 
For  all  extremities  :  But  fuch  as  we 
-Know  not  the  way  to  fufFer ;  then,  to  do  it, 
How  molt  prepoft'rous  'tis  ? — Turn,  riddles,  riddles. 
IT1  break  through  cuftom.    Why  mould  not  the  mind, 
The  nobler  part  that's  of  us,  be  allow'd 
Change  of  affections,  as  our  bodies  are 
Change  of  food  and  rayment  ?   i'll  have  it  fo. 
All  falhions  appear  ftrange  at  flrft  production, 
But  this  would  be  well  followed — Oh  captain  ! 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  grieve  for  you,  I  fcarce  fetch  breath, 
Eut  a  figh  hangs   at  the  end  of  it ;  but  this 
Is  net  the  way,  if  you'd  give  way  to   counfel. 

Vor.  Set  me  right  then,  or  I  fhall  heavily  curfe  thee 
For  lifting  up  my  underflanding  to  me, 
To  flew  that  I  was -wrong.     Ignorance  is  fafe, 
I  then  ilept  happily  ;    if  knowledge  mend  me  not, 
Thou  haft  comnVitled  a  moft  cruel  fin, 
To  wake  me  into  judgment,  and  then  leave  me. 

Hor.  I  will  not  leave  you,  fir,  that  were  rudely  done. 
Firft,  y'have  a  flame  too  open  and  too  violent, 
Which,  like  blocd-guiltinefs  in  an  offender, 
'Betrays  him,  when  nought  elfe  can  :  out  with  it,  fir, 
Or  let  fome  cunning  coverture  be  made 
Before  your  practice  enters,  'twill  fpoil  all  elfe. 

Vor.  Why,  look  you,  fir,   I  can  be  as  calm  as  filence 
All  the  while  mufick  plays,  ftrike  on,  fweet  friend, 
As  mild  and  merry  as  the  heart  of  innocence  ; 
I  pr'ythee  take  my  temper ;  has  a  virgin 
A  heat  more  modefl  ? 

Hot.  He  does  well  to  afk  me, 
I  could  have  told  him  once — Why  here's  a  government, 
There's  not  a  fweeter  amity  in  friendlhip, 
Than  in  this  league  'twixt  you  and  health. 

Vor.  Then  fmce 
Thou  rmd'ft  me  capable  of  happinefs, 
Inftruct  me  with  the  practice. 

Her.  What  will  you  fay,  my  lord, 
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If  I  enfnare  her  in.  an  a&ion  of  luft  ? 

For.  Oh,  there  were  art  to  the  life,  but  'tis  impofliblej 
I  pr'ythee  flatter  me  no  farther  with  it  ; 
Fy  !  fo  much  fin  as  goes  to  make  up  that 
Will  never  prevail  with  her  :  why,    Til   tell  you,  fir, 
She's  fo  fin- killing  modeft,  that  if  only 
To  move   the  queftion  were  enough  adultery 
To  caufe  a  feparation,  there's  no  gallant 
So  brafTy  impudent  durft  undertake 
The  words  that  mall  belong  to't. 

Hor.  Say  you  fo,  fir  ? 
There's  nothing  made  in  the  world,  but  has  a  way  to't  * 
Though  fome  be  harder  than  the  reft  to  find, 
Yet  one  there  is,  that's   certain  ;  and  I  think 
I  have  took  the  courfe  to  light  on  it. 
For.  Oh,    I  pray  for't. 

Hor.  I   heard  you  lately  fay  (from  whence,  my  lord, 
My  practice  receiv'd  life  firft)  that  your  queen 
Still  confecrates  her  time  to  contemplation, 
Takes  folitary  walks. 

For.  Nay  late  and  early 
Commands  her  weak  guard  from  her,  which  are  but 
Women  at  ftrongeft. 

Hor.  I  like  all  this,  my  lord  ; 
And  now,  fir,  you  (hall  know  what  net  is  us'd 
In  many  places  to  catch  modeft  women, 
Such  as  will  never  yield  by  prayers  or  gifts  : 
Now  there  be  fome  will  catch  up  men  as  fall  ; 
Bat  thofe  fhe-fowlers  nothing  concern  us, 
Their  birding  is  at  windows,  ours  abroad, 
Where  ring-doves  mould  be  caught,  that's  married  wives  > 
Or  chafte  maids,  what  the  appetite  has  a  mind  to. 
For.  Make  no  paufe  then. 
Hor.  The  honeft  gentlewoman, 
When  nothing  will  prevail  (I  pity  her  now) 
Poor  foul,  (he's  entic'd  forth  by  her  own  fex 
To  be  betray'd  to  man,  who  in  fome  garden-houfe 
Or  remote  walk,  taking  his  luftful  time, 
Binds  darknefs  on  her  eye-lids,  furprizes  her, 

And 
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And  having  a  coach  ready,  turns  her  in, 

Hurrying  her  where  he  lift  for  the  fin's  fafety, 

Making  a  rape  of  honour  without  words, 

And  at  the  low  ebb  of  his  luft,  perhaps 

Some  three  days  after,  fends  her  coach'd  again 

To  the  fame  place,  and,  which  would  make  moJ  mad, 

She's  robb'd  of  all,  yet  knows  not  where  ihe's  robb'd, 

There's  the  dear  precious  mifchief. 

Vor.  Is  this  pra&is'd  ? 

Hor.  Too  much,  my  lord,  to  be  fo  little  known, 
A  fprindge  to  catch  a  maiden-head  after  fun-fet; 
Clip  it,  and  fend  it  home  again  to  the  city, 
There  'twill  ne'er  be  perceiv'd. 

For.  My  raptures  want  expremon ; 
I  conceit  enough  to  make  me  fortunate,  and  thee  great. 

[Exit. 

Her.  I  praife  it  then,  my  lord — I  knew  'twould  take. 

[Exit. 


ACT    III.      Scene  2. 

Enter  Cajiiza    with  a  book,  and  two  ladies, 


Cajii. 


iza, 


MEthinks  you  live  flrange  lives  !  when  I  fee  it  not 
It  grieves  me  lefs,  you  know   how  to  eafe  me 
then  ; 
If  you  but  knew  how  well  I  lov'd  your  abfence,. 
You  would  beitow  it  upon  me  without  afking, 

I   La.  Faith,  for  my  part,  were  it  no  more  for 
Ceremony  than  for  love, 

You  mould  walk  long  enough  without  my  attendance,. 
And  fo  think  all  my  fellows,  though  they   fay  nothing* 
Books  in  womens  hands  are  as  much  againfl  the  hair,  mc- 

thinks, 
As  to  fee  men  wear  ftomachers,  or  night-railes. 

She 
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She  that  has  the   green-fieknefs  and  mould  follow  her 

counfel, 
Would  die  like  an  afs,  and  go  to  the  worms  like  a  fallad  ; 
Not   I,  fo  long  as  iuch  a  creature  as  man  is  made,. 
She  is  a  fool  that  knows  not  what  he  is  good  for. 

[Exeunt  Ladies* 
Cafi.  Though  among  life's  elections,  that  of  virgin. 
I  did  fpeak  nobleft  of ;  yet  it  has  pleas'dthe  king 
To  fend  me  a  contented  bleffednefs 
In  that  of  marriage,  which  I  ever  doubted. 

[Enter  For  tiger  and  Horfus  difguifed* 
I  fee  the  king's  affeelion  was  a  true  one, 
It  lails  and  holds  out  long  ;  that's  no  mean  virtue 
In  a  commanding  man,  though  in  great  fear 
At  firft  I  was  enforc'd  to  venture  on  it. 
For.  AlPs  happy,  clear  and  fafe. 
Hor.  The  reft  comes  gently  on. 
For.  Be  fure  you  feize  on  her  full  fight  at  firft, 
For  fear  of  my  difcovery. 

Hor,  Now,  fortune,  and  I  am  fped. 
Cafi.  Treafon  !  treafon  ! 

Hor.  Sirrah,,  how  ftand  you  ?  prevent  noife  and  cla- 
mour, 
Or  death  (hall  end  thy  fervice. 
For.  A  fure  cunning. 
Cafi.  Ohr  refcue  !  refcue ! 
Hor.  Dead  her  voice,  away,  make  fpeed. 
Cafi.  No  help  ?  no  fuccour  ? 
Hor.  Louder  yet  ?  extend 
Your  voice  to  the  laft  rack,  you  mall  have  leave  now, 
Y'are  far  from  any  pity. 
Cafi.  What's  my  fin  ? 

Hor.  Contempt  of  man,  and  he's  a  noble  creature* 
And  takes  it  in  ill  part  to  be  defpisM. 
Cafi.  I  never  defpis'd  any.. 
Hor.  No  ?  you  hold  us 
Unworthy  to  be  lov'd,   what  call  you  that  P 
Cafi.  I  have  a  lord  difproves  you.. 
Hor^  Piih,  your  lord  I 

Y'aift 
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Y'are  bound  to  love  your  lord,  that  is  no  thanks  to  yon ; 
You  mould  love  thofe  you  are  not  tied  to  love, 
That's  the  right  trial  of  a  woman's  charity. 

Caji.  I  know  not  what  you  are,  nor  what  my  fault  is : 
If  it  be  life  you  feek,  whate'er  you  be, 
Ufe  no  immodeft  words,  and  take  it  from  me. 
You  kill  me  more  in  talking  finfully, 
Than  acting  cruelty  ;  be  fo  far  pitiful, 
To  end  me  without  words. 

Hor.  Long  may  you  live, 
'Tis  the  wifh  of  a  good  fubjedl,  'tis  not  life 
That  I  thirft  after,  loyalty  forbid 
I  mould  commit  fuch  treaibn  ;  you  miitake  me, 
I  have  no  fuch  bloody  thought,  only  your  love 
Shall  content  me. 

Cajr.  What  faid  you,  fir  ? 

Hor.  Thus  plainly, 
To  drip  my   words  as  naked  as  my  purpofe, 
I  mufl  and  will  enjoy  thee — Gone  already  ? 
Look  to  her,  bear  her  up,  (he  goes  apace  : 
I  fear'd  this  (till,  and  therefore  came  provided  ; 
There's  that  will  fetch  life  from  a  dying  fpark, 
And  make  it  fpread  a  furnace, — (he's  well  itraight.— 
Pifh,  let  her  go,  fhe  (lands,  upon  my  knowledge, 
Or  elfe  (he  counterfeits,  I  know  the  virtue. 

Cajl.  Never  did  forrows  in  afflicted  woman 
Meet  with  fuch  cruelties  ;  fuch  hard-hear  ,ed  ways 
Human  invention  never  found  before. 
To  call  back  life  to  live,  is  but  ill  taken 
By  fome  departing  foul  ;  then  to  force  mine  back 
To  an  eternal  act  of  death  in  luft, 
What  is   it  but  molt   execrable  ? 

Hor.  So,  fo  ; 
But  this  is  from  my  bufinefs,  lift  to  me, 
Here  you  are  now  far  from  all  hope  of  friendfhip, 
Save  what  you  make  in  me  ;  Tcape  me  you  cannot, 
Send  your  foul  *that  affurance  ;  that  refolv'd  on, 
You  know  not  who  I  am,  nor  ever  (hall, 
I  need  not  fear  you  then  ;  but  give  confent, 

Then 
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Then  with  the  faithfulnefs  of  a  true  friend, 

I'll  open  myfelf  to  you,  fall  your  iervant, 

As  I  do  now  in  hope,  proud  of  fubmiflion, 

And  feal  the  deed  up  with  eternal  iecrefy, 

Not  death  {hall  pluck  it  from  me,,  much  lefs  the  king's 

Authority  or  torture. 

Vcr.  i  admire  him. 

Cafi.  Oh,  fir,  whate'er  you  are,  I  teach  my  knee 
Thus  to  requite  you  ;  be  content  to  take 
Only  my  fight,  as  ranfom  for  my  honour, 
And  where  you  have  but  mock'd  my  eyes  with  darknefs, 
Pluck  them  quite   out  ;  all  outward  lights  of  body 
I'll  fpare  molt  willingly,  but  take  not  from  me 
That  which  muft  guide  me  to  another  world, 
And  leave  me  dark  for  ever :  faft  without 
That  curfed  pleafure,  which  will  make  two  fouls 
Endure  a  famine  everlaftingly. 

Hor.  This  almoft  moves.  \Afede. 

Vor.  By  this  light  he'll  be  taken.  [Jfide. 

Hor.  I'll  wreflle  down  all  pity — What  !    will  you 
confent  ? 

Cafi.  I'll  never  be  fo  guilty. 

Hor.  Farewell  words  then, 
You  hear  no  more  of  me,  but  thus  I  feize  you. 

Cafi.  Oh  !  if  a  power  above  be  reverene'd  by  thee, 
I  bind  thee  by  that  name,    by  manhood,  noblenefs, 
And  all  the  charms  of  honour. 

\V or  tiger  fnatches  her  a<way. 

Hor.  Ah,  ha,  here's  one  caught 
For  an  example  :  never  was  poor  lady 
So  mock'd  into  falfe  terror  :  with  what  anguifh 
She  lies  with  her  own  lord  !  now  fhe  could  curfe 
All  into  barrennefs,  and  beguile  herfelf  by  it. 
Conceit's  a   powerful  thing,  and  is  indeed 
Plac'd  as  a  palate  to  tafte  grief,  or  love, 
And  as  that  relifhes,   fo  we  approve  : 
Hence  comes  it  that  our  tafte  is  fo  beguil'd, 
Changing  pure  blood  for  fome  that's  mix'd  and  foil'd. 

\Exetmt. 
ACT 
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ACT     III.     Scene  3. 

Enter    Hengift. 

Hengijl. 

A  Fair  and  fortunate  conftellation  reign'd 
When  we  fet  foot  here,  for  from  his  firft  gift 
(Which  to  a  king's  unbounded  eyes   feem'd  nothing) 
The  compafs  of  a  hide,  I  have  erected 
A  ftrong  and  fpacious  caftle,.  yet  contained  myfelf 
Within   my  limits,  without  check  or  cenfure. 
Thither,  with  all  th'obfervance  of  a  fubjecl, 
The  livelieft  witnefs  of  a  grateful  mind, 
I   purpofe  to  invite  him  and  his  queen, 
And  feaft  them  nobly.  \A  noife  <with&ut+ 

Bar.  We  will  enter,  fir, 
'Tis  a  ftate  bufinefs,  of  a  twelve-month  long, 
The  chufmg  of  a  mayor. 

Heng,  What  noife  is  that  ? 

Taj.  Sir,  we  muft  fpeak  with  the  good  earl  of  Kent  j 
Though  we  were  never  brought  up  to  keep  a  door, 
We  are  as  honeft,  fir,  as  fome  that  do. 

[Enter  a  gentleman v 

Heng.  Now,  fir,    what's   the  occafion  of  their  cla- 
mours ? 

Gent.  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  a  company  of  townfmen 
Are  bent  againft  all  denials  and  refiftance 
To  have  fpeech  with  your  lordfhip,  and  that  you 
Muft  end  a  difference,  which  none  elfe  can  do. 

Heng.  Why  then  there's  reafon  in  their  violence, 
Which  I  ne'er  look'd  for  :  firft  let  in  but  one, 

[Exit  gentleman* 
And  as  we  relifh  him  the  reft  come  on. 
'Tis  no  fafe  wifdom  in  a  riling  man 
To  flight  off  fuch  as   thefe  ;  nay,   rather  thefe 
Are  the  foundations  of  a   lofty  work, 
We  cannot  build  without  them,  and  Hand  fure. 

He 
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He  that  firft  afcends  to  a  mountain's  top 

Muft  begin  at  the  foot. — Now,  fir,  who  comes  ? 

\Enter  gentleman, 
Gent.  They  cannot  yet  agree,  my  lord,  of  that ; 
They  fay  'tis  worfe  now  than  it  was  before, 
For  where  the  difference  was  but  between  two, 
Upon  this  coming  firft  they're  all  at  odds. 
One  fays,  he  fhall  lofe  his  place  in  the  church  by't  ; 
Another  will  not  do  his  wife  that  wrong ; 
And   by  their  good  wills  they  would  all  come  firft. 
The  ftrife  continues  in  moft  heat,  my  lord, 
Between  a  country  barber  and  a  taylor 
Of  the  fame  town,  and  which  your  lordfhip  names, 
'Tis  yielded  by  confent  that  he  fhall  enter. 

Heng.  Here's  no  fweet  coil,    I  am  glad  they  are  fa 
reafonable  ; 
Call  in  the  barber,  if  the  tale  be  long, 
He'll  cut  it  fhort  I  truft,  that's  all  the  hope. 

\Enter  barber. 
Now,  fir,  are  you  the  barber  ? 

Bar.  Oh  moft  barbarous  ! 
A  corrector  of  enormities  in  hair,  my  lord, 
A  promoter  of  upper  lips,  or  what  your  lordfhip, 
In  the  neatnefs  of  your  difcretion,  fhall  think  fit  to  call 
me. 
Heng.  Very  good,  I  fee  you  have  this  without  book ; 
But  what's  your  bufinefs  ? 

Bar.  Your  lordfhip  comes  to  a  very  high  point  indeed, 
The  bufinefs,  fir,  lies  about  the  head. 
Heng.  That's  work  for  you. 
Bar.  No,  my  good  lord,  there  is  a  corporation, 
A  body,  a  kind  of  body. 

Heng.  The  barber  is  out  at  the  body,  let  in  the  tay- 
lor ; 
This  'tis  to  reach  beyond  your  own  profeffion  ; 
When  you  let  go  your  head,  you  lofe  your  memory  ; 
You  have  no  bufinefs  with  the  body. 
Bar,   Yes,  fir, 

I  am 
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I  am  a  barber-chirugeon,  I   have  had  fomething  to  do 

with  it 
In  my  time,  my  lord,  and  I  was  never  fo   out  of  the 

body 
As  I  have  been  of  late  :  fend  me  good  luck,  I'll  marry 

fome   whore 
But  I'll  get  in  again.  {Enter  Tmyhfi*. 

Heng.  Now,  fir,  a  good  difcovery  come  from  you. 
Tay.  I  will  rip  up  the  linings  to  your  lordfhip, 
And  fhew  what  ituff  'tis  made  of ;  for  the  body 
Or  corporation — 

Ht f;g.  There  the  barber  left  indeed. 
Tay.  \Tia  piec'd  up  of  two  fafhions. 
Heng .  A  patch' d  town  the  whileft. 
Tay,  Nor  can  we  go  through  ftitch,  my  noble  lord, 
The  choler  is  fo  great  in  the  one  party. 
And  as  in  linfey-woolfey  wove  together, 
One  piece  makes  feveral  fuits,  fo,   upright  earl, 
Our  linfey-woolfey  hearts  make  all  this  coil. 

Heng.  What's  all  this  now  ?  I  am  ne'er  the  wifer  yet, 
call  in  the  refr.  {Enter  GU<ver. 

Now,  firs,  what  are  you  r 

GIo.  Sir,  reverence  on  your  lordfhip, 
I   am  a  glover. 

Heng.  What  needs  that  then  ? 

GIo.  Sometimes  I  deal  in  dog's  leather,  fir,  reverence 

the  while. 
Heng.  Well,   to  the  purpofe,  if  there  be  any  towards. 
GIo.  I  were  an  afs  elie,  faving  your  lordfhip'sprefence  ; 
We  have  a  body,   but  our  town  wants  a  hand, 
A  hand  of  juftice,  a  worlhipful  matter  mayor. 

Heng.  This  is  well  handled  yet,  a  man  may  take  fome 
hold 
On  it.     You  want  a  mayor  ? 

GIo.  Right,  but  there's  two  at  fifty-cuffs  about  it,    fir, 
as  I  may  fay 
At  daggers  drawing,  but  that  I  cannot  fay,  becaufe  they 

have   none  ; 
And  you  being  earl  of  Kent,  our  town  does  fay, 

Your 
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Your  lordlhip's  voice  (hall  part  and  end  the  fray. 

Hcng.  This  is  ftrange  work  for  me — Well,  fir,  what 

be  they  ? 
Glo.  The  one  is  a  tanner. 
Hcng.  Fie,  I  (hall  be  too  partial, 
I  owe  too  much  affe&ion  to  that  trade 
To  put  it  to  my  voice — Wiiat  is  his  name  ? 
Glo.  Simon. 

Hcng.  How,  Simon  too  ? 
Glo.  Nay,  'tis  but  Simon  one,  fir, 
The  very  fame  Simon  that  fold  your  lordlhip  a  hide. 
Hcng.  What  fayeil  thou  ? 

Glo.   That's  all  his  glory,  fir,  he  got  his  mailer's 
Widow  by  it  prefently,   a  rich  tanner's  wife,  fhe  has  fet 

him  up ; 
He   wras  her  fore-man   a  long  time  in  her  other   huf- 
band's  days. 
Hcng.  Now  let  me  perifh  in   my  firft  afpiring, 
If  the  pretty  fnnplicity  of  his  fortune 
Do  not  moil  highly  take  me ;  'tis  a  prefage,   methinks, 
Of  bright  fucceeding  happinefs  to  mine, 
When  my  fate's  glow-worm  calls  forth  fuch  a  fhine„ 
And  what  are  thofe  that  do  contend  with  him  ? 
Toy.  Marry,  my  noble  lord,  a  fuiHan-weaver. 
Hcng.  How  !    he  offer 
To  compare  with  Simon  !  he  a  fit  match  for  him  ! 
Bar.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord,  here  they  come  both  in 
a  pelting  chaff 
From   the  town-houfe.  [Enter  Simon  and  Oliver. 

Sim.  How,  before  me  ?  I  fcorn  thee,  » 

Thou  wattle  fac'd  iindg'd  pig. 

Oii<v.   Pig  r   1  defy  thee, 
My  uncle  was  a  Jew,  and  fcorn'd  the  motion. 

Sim.  I  lift  not  brook  thy  vaunts,  compare  with  me  ? 
Thou  fpindle  of  concupifcence,   'tis  well  known 
Thy  firit   wife  was  a  flax-wench. 

OH  v.  But  fuch  a  flax- wench 
Would  I  might  never  want  at  my  need,  nor  any  friend 
of  mine  : 

My 
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My  neighbours   knew  her,  thy  wife  was  but  an  hempen 
halter  to  her, 

Sim.  Ufe   better   words,  Til  hang  thee  in  my  vear 
elfe, 
Let  who  will  chufe  thee  afterwards, 

G/o.  Peace,  for  fhame, 
Quench  your  fpirit,  do  not  you  fee  his  lordlhip? 

Heng.  What,  mailer  Simonides  ? 

Sim.  Simonides  ? 
What  a  fair  name  hath  he  made  of  Simon  ! 
Then  he's  an  afs  that  calls  me  Simon  again, 
I  am  quite  out  of  love  with  it. 

Heng.  Give  me  thy  hand, 
I  love  thy  fortunes,  and  like  a  man  that  thrives. 

Sim.  I  took  a  widow,  my  lord, 
To  be  the  beft  piece  of  ground  to  thrive  on, 
And  by  my  faith,  my  lord,  there's  a  young  Simonides, 
Like  a  green  onion,  peeping  up  already. 

Heng.  Th'haft  a  good  lucky  hand. 

Sim.  I  have  fomewhat,  fir. 

Heng.  But  why  to  me  is  this  election  offer'd  ? 
The  chufmg  of  a  mayor  goes  by  moil  voices. 

Sim.  True,    fir,    but  moil  of   our  townfmen  are  fo 
hoarfe 
With  drinking,  there's  not  a  good  voice  among  them 
all. 

Heng.  Are  you  content  to  put  it  to  all  thefe  then  ? 
To  whom  I  liberally  refign  my  interell, 
To  prevent  cenfures. 

Sim.  I  fpeak  firft,  my  lord. 

O/.  Though  I  fpeak  laft,  my  lord,  I  am  not  leaft  ; 
If  they  will  call  away  a  town- born  child,  they  may, 
It  is  but  dying  fome  forty  years  before  my  time. 

Heng.  I  leave  you  to  your  choice  a  while,  [Exit* 

AIL  Your  good  lordfhip. 

Sim.  Look  you,  neighbours,  before  you  be  too  hafty, 
let  Oliver 
The  fuflian- weaver  Hand  as  fair  as  I  do,  and  the  devil 
Do  him  good  on't. 

01. 
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OL  I  do,  thou  upflart  callymoocher,  I  do  ; 
'Tis  well  known  to  the  parifh  I  have  been  twice  ale- 

dinner ; 
Thou  mufhroon,  that  (hofflup  in  anight, 
By  lying  with  thy  miftrefs. 

Sim.  Faith,  thou  art  fuch  a  fpiny  baldrib, 
All  the  miftreffes  in  the  town  will  never  get  thee  up, 

OL  I  fcorn  to  rife  by  a  woman,  as  thou  didit, 
My  wife  mall  rife  by  me. 

Glo.  I  pray  leave  your  communication, 
We  can  do  nothing  elfe. 

OL  I  gave  that  barber  a  fuftian-fuit, 
And  twice  redeemed  his  cittern,  he  may  remember  me, 

Sim.  I  fear  no  falfe  meafure  but  in  that  taylor, 
The  glover  and  button-maker  are  both  cock- fare ; 
That  collier's  eye  I  like  not : 
Now  they  confult,  the  matter  is  in  brewing. 
Poor  Gill,  my  wife,  lies  longing  for  the  news, 
'Twill  make  her  a  glad  mother. 

AIL  A  Simon,  a  Simon. 

Sim.  Good  people,  I  thank  you  all. 

OL  Wretch  that  I  am ! 
Tanner,  thou  haft  curried  favour. 

Sim.  I  curry  !  I  defy  thy  fuftian  fume. 

OL  But  I  will  prove  a  rebel  all  thy  year, 
And  raife  up  the  feven  deadly  fins  againfi:  thee. 

[£*//. 
Sim.  The  deadly  fins  will  fcorn  to  rife  by  thee, 
If  they  have  any  breeding, 

As  commonly  they  are  well  brought  up,  'tis  not  for  eve- 
ry fcab 
To  be  acquainted  with  them ;  but  leaving  the  fcab,  to 

you,  good 
Neighbours,  now  I  bend  my  fpeech.    Firft,  to  fay  more 

than  a  man 
Can  fay,  I  hold  it  not  fit  to  be  fpoken  ;  but  to  fay  what 

a  man 
Ought  to  fay,  there  I  leave  you  alfo.     I  xnufl  confefs 
your  loves 

Have 
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Have  chofen  a  weak  and  unlearned  man  ;  that  I  can  nei- 
ther write 
Nor  read,  you  all  can  witnefs  ;  yet  not  altogether  fo  un- 
learned, but  I 
Can  fet  my  mark  to  a  bond,  if  I  would  be  fo  fimple ;  an 

excellent 
Token  of  government.     Cheer  you  then,  my  hearts,  you 

have  done 
You  know  not  what  ;  there's  a  full  point.     There  you 

muft  all 
Cough  and  hem.  [Here  they  all  cough  and  hem. 

Now  touching   our  common   adverfary  the   fuftian- 

weaver, 
Who  threatens  he  will  raife  the  deadly  fins  among  us, 
Let  them  come,  our  town  is  big  enough  to  hold  them, 
We  will  not  fo  much  difgrace  it ;  befides,  you  know, 
A  deadly  fin  will  lye  in  a  narrow  hole ;  but  when  they 

tniak 
Themfelves   fafeft,  and  the  web  of  their  iniquity  bed 

woven,    * 
With   the  hcrfe-ftrength  of    my  juftice    I  will   break 

through  the 
Loom  of  their  concupifcence,  and  make  the  weaver  go 

feek  his 
Shuttle.     Here  you  may  cough  and  hem  again,  if  you'll 

do  me  the 
Favour.  [They  cough  and  hem  again. 

Why,  I  thank  you  all,  and  it  fnall  not  go  unrewarded. 
Now  for  the   deadly   fins,  pride,  floth,  envy,  wrath  ; 

as  for 
Covetoufnefs  and  gluttony,  I'll  tell   you  more  of  that 

when  I  come 
Out  of  my  office  ;  I  (hall  have  time  to  try  what  they  are, 
I  will  prove  them  foundly,   and  if  I  find  gluttony  and 

covetoufnefs 
To  be  directly  fins,  I'll  bury  the  one  in  the  bottom  of  a 

cheft, 
And  the  other  in  the  end  of  my  garden.     But,  firs,  for 

leachery, 

I  I'll 
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ril  tickle  that  home  myfelf,  I'll  not  leave  a  whore  in 
the  town. 
Bar.  Some  of  your  neighbours  muft  feek  their 

Wives  in  the  country  then. 
Sim.  Barber,  be  filent,  I  will 

Cut  thy  comb  elfe.     To  conclude,  I  will  learn  the  vil- 
lainy of 

All  trades  ;  my  own  I  know  already  ;  if  there  be  any 
knavery 

In  the  baker,  I  will  bolt  it  out ;  if  in  the  brewer,  I  will 
tafte  him 

Throughly,    and  pifs  out  his  iniquity  at  his  own  fuck- 
hole : 

In  a  word,  I  will  knock  down  all  enormities  like  a  but- 
cher, 

And  fend  the  hide  to  my  fellow  tanners. 
Jll.  A  Simonides,  a  true  Simonides  indeed. 

Enter  Hengift  and  Roxena. 

Heng,  How  now,  how  goes  your  choice  ? 

^ay*  This  is  he,  my  lord. 

Sim.  To  prove  I  am  the  man,  I  am  bold  to  take 
The  upper  hand  of  your  lordihip  : 
I'll  not  lofe  an  inch  of  my  honour. 

Heng.  Hold,  firs,  there's  fome  few  crowns  to  mend 
your  feaft, 
Becaufe  1  like  your  choice. 

Bar,  Joy  blefs  you,  fir, 
We'll  drink  your  health  with  trumpets. 

Sim.  Ay,  with  fack-buts, 
That's  the  more  folemn  drinking  for  my  ftate, 
No   malt  this  year  fhall  fume  into  my  pate. 

[Exit  cum  fuis. 

Heng.  Continues  ftill  that  favour  in  his  love? 

Rox.  Nay,  with  increafe,  my  lord,  the  flame  grows 
greater, 
Though  he  has  learn' d  a  better  art  of  late 
To  fet  a  fkreen  before  it. 

Vol.  XI.  N  Enter 
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Enter  Vor tiger  and  Horfus. 

Heng.  Speak  lower. 

Hor.  Heard  every  word,  my  lord, 

Vor.  Plainly  ? 

Hor.  Diilin&ly  ; 
The  courfe  I  took  was  dangerous,  but  not  failing, 
For  I  convey'd  myfelf  behind  the  hangings. 

Vor.  'Twas  well  ventur'd. 

Hor.  I  had    fuch  a  woman's  firfl  and  fecond  longing 
in  me 
To  hear  her,  how  fhe'd  bear  her  mock'd  abufe 
After  fhe  was  return'd  to  privacy, 
I  could  have  failed  out  an  ember- week, 
And  never  thought  of  hunger,  to  have  heard  her  > 
Then  came  your  holy  Lupus  and  Germanus. 

Vor.  Two  holy  confeflbrs. 

Her.  At  whofe  firfl  fight 
I  could  perceive  her  fall  upon  her  breaft, 
And  cruelly  afflict  herfelfwith  forrow; 
I  never  heard  a  figh  till  I  heard  hers, 
Who  after  her  confeffton,  pitying  her, 
Put  her  into  a  way  of  patience, 
Which  now  fhe  holds,  to  keep  it  hid  from  you, 
There's  all  the  pleafure  that  I  took  in't  now, 
When  I  heard  that  my  pains  was  well  remembred. 
So  with  applying  comforts  and  relief, 
They  have  brought  it  lower,  to  an  eafy  grief ; 
But  yet  the  tafle  is  not  quite  gone. 

Vor.  Still  fortune 
Sits  bettering  our  inventions.  [Enter  Cafti%a. 

Hor.  Here  fhe  comes. 

Caft.  Yonder's  my  lord  ;  oh  !  Til  return  again, 
Methinks  I  mould  not  dare  to  look  on  him. 

Hor.  She's  gone  again. 

Vor.  It  works  the  kindlier,  fir. 
Go  now  and  call  her  back,  fhe  winds  herfelf 
Into  the  fnare  fo  prettily,  'tis  a  pleafure 
To  fet  toils  for  her, 

Ckft. 
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Cajl.  He  may  read  my  fhame 
Now  in  my  blufh.  \Afide* 

Vor.  Come,  y'are  fo  linkM  to  holinefs, 
So  taken  with  contemplative  defires, 
That  the  world  has  you,  yet  enjoys  you  not ; 
You  have  been  weeping  too. 

Caft.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Vor.  Truft  me,    I  fear  you  have;  y'are  much  to 
blame 
To  yield  fo  much  to  paflion  without  caufe. 
Is  not  fome  time  enough  for  meditation  ? 
Mull  it  lay  title  to  your  health  and  beauty, 
And  draw  them  into  time's  confumption  too  ? 
'Tis  too  exacting  for  a  holy  faculty. 
My  lord  of  Kent !  — I  pr'ythee  wake  him,  captain. 
He  reads  himfelf  afleep,  fure, 

Hor.  My  lord! 

Vor.  Nay, 
I'll  take  away  your  book  and  beilov/t  here. 

Heng.   Your  pardon,  fir. 

Vor.  You  that  delight  in  virgins  {lories, 
And  all  chafte  works,  here's  excellent  reading  for  you  ; 
Make  of  that  book  as  made  men  do  of  favours, 
Which  they  grow  fick  to   part  from.     And  now,  m} 

lord, 
You  that  have  fo  conceitedly  gone  beyond  me, 
And  made  fo  large  ufe  of  a  flender  gift 
Which  we  ne'er  minded  ;  I  commend  your  thrift, 
And  that  your  building  may  to  all  ages 
Carry  the  itamp  and  impress  of  your  wit, 
It  (hall  be  call'd  Thong-CaMel 

Heng.  How,  my  lord, 
Thong-Caitle  !  there  your  grace  quits  me  kindly. 

Vor.  'Tis  fit  art  mould  be  known  by  its  right  name; 
You  that  can  fpread  my  gift,  I'll  fpread  your  fame. 

Heng.  I  thank  your  grace  for  that. 

Vor.  And,  loved  lord, 
So  well  we  do  accept  your  invitation, 

N  2  Wit 
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With  all  fpeed  we'll  fet  forwards. 
Heng.  Your  honour  loves  me. 

{Exeunt: 


AC  T    IV.     Scene  i. 

Enter  Simon  and  all  bis  brethren ,  a  mace  and  /word  be- 
fore him,  meeting  Vortiger,  Cajliza,  Hengijl,  Roxena, 
Horfus,  fwo  ladies. 

Simon,. 

LO  I,  the  mayor  of  Quinborough  by  name, 
With  all  my  brethren,  faving  one  that's  lame, 
Are  come  as  fall  as  fiery  mill-horfe  gallops 
To  greet  thy  grace,  thy  queen,  and  her  fair  trollops  > 
For  reafon  of  our  coming  do  not  look, 
It  muft  be  done,  I  find  it  i'th'  town-book  j 
And  yet  not  I  myfelf,  I  cannot  read, 
I  keep  a  clerk  to  do  thofe  jobs  for  need* 
And  now  expeft  a  rare  conceit  before  Thong- Caftle,  fee 

thee; 
Reach  me  the  thing  to  give  the  king,  the  other  too 

I  pr'yihee  : 
Now  here  they  be,  for  queen  and  thee,  the  gift  all  fteel 

and  leather ; 
But  the  conceit  of  mickle  weight,  and  here  they  come 

together : 
To  fhew  two  loves  muft  join  in  one,  our  town  prefents 

by  me 
This  gilded  fcabbard  to  the  queen,  this  dagger  unto 
thee. 
For.  Forbear  your  tedious  and  ridiculous  duties, 
I  hate  them,  as  I  do  the  riots  of  your 

Incon- 
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Inconftant  rabble ;  I  have  felt  your  fits, 
Sheath  up  your  bounties  with  your  iron  wits. 

[Exit  cum  fociis, 
Sim.  Look  firs,  is  his  back  turn'd  ? 
AIL  It  is,  it  is. 

Sim.  Then  blefs  the  good  Earl  of  Kent,  fay  I, 
I'll  have  this  dagger  turn'd  into  a  pye, 
And  eaten  up  for  anger,  every  bit  on't. 
And  when  this  pye  fhall  be  cut  up  by  fome  rare  cunning 

pye-man, 
They  fhall  full  lamentably  fing,  Put  up  thy  dagger,  Simon. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene    2. 

Enter  Hengifty  Horfus,  Vortigery   Devonjbire,    Stafford, 
Cajliza,  Roxena,  ladies. 

Hengijl. 

A  Welcome  (mighty  lord)  may  appear  coftlier, 
More  full  of  toil  and  talk,  fliew  and  conceit, 
But  one  more  ftor'd  with  thankful  love  and  truth 
I  forbid  all  the  fons  of  men  to  boaft  of. 

For.  Why  here's  a  fabric  that  implies  eternity, 
The  building  plain,  but  moll  fubftantial ; 
Methinks  it  looks  as  if  it  mock'd  all  ruin, 
Saving  that  mafter-piece  of  confummation, 
The  end  of  time,  which  mail  confume  even  ruin, 
And  eat  that  into  cinders. 
Heng.  There's  no  brafs 
Would  pafs  your  praife,  my  lord;  'twould  pafs  beyond  it, 
And  fhame  our  durableft  metal. 
Vor.  Horfus! 
Hor.  My  lord  f 

For.  This  is  the  time  I  have  chofen;  here's  a  full 
meeting, 

N  3  And 
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And  here  I  will  difgrace  her. 

Hor.  'Twill  be  fharp,  my  lord. 

For.  Oh,  'twill  be  beft. 

Hor.  Why,  here's  the  earl  her  father. 

For.  Ay,  and  the  lord  her  uncle,  that's  the  height 
of  it, 
Invited  both  on  purpofe,  to  rife  fick 
Full  of  frame's  furfeit. 

Hor.  And  that's  (hrewd,  by'r  lady, 
It  ever  dicks  clofe  to  the  ribs  of  honour  ; 
Great  men  are  never  found  men afttr  it, 
Jt  leaves  fome  ach  or  other  in  their  names  ftill, 
Which  their  pofterity  feels  at  every  weather. 

For.  Mark  but  the  leaft  presentment  of  occafion, 
As  thefe  times  yield  enough,  and  then  mark  me. 

Hor.  My   obfervance  is  all  yours,  you  know't,  my 
lord— 
What  careful  ways  fome  take  to  abufe  themfelves  ! 
Eut  as  there  be  affurers  of  mens  goods 
"Gainft  ftorms  of  pirates,  which  gives  great  adventurers 

courage, 
So  fuch  there  mull  be  to  make  up  man's  theft, 
Or  there  would  be  no  woman-venturer  left. 
See.  now  they  find  their  feats!  what  a  falfe  knot 
Of  amity  he  ties  about  her  arm, 
Which  rage  mult  part !  In  marriage  'tis  no  wonder, 
Knots  knit  with  kiffes  oft  are  broke  with  thunder. 
Mufick  !  then  I  have  done,  I  always  learn 
To  give  my  betters  place.  [Aftde, 

For.  Where's  captain  Horfus  ? 
Sit,  fit,  we'll  have  a  health  anon  to  all  good  fervices. 

Hor.  They  are  poor  in  thefe  days,  th'had  rather  have 
the  carp 
Than  the  health  ;  he  hears  me  not, 
And  moil  great  men  are  deaf  on  that  fide. 

For.  My  lord  of  Kent,  I  thank  you  for  this  welcome, 
It  came  unthought  of  in  the  fweeteft  language 
That  ever  my  foul  relilVd. 

Heng> 
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Heng*  You  are  pleas'd,  my  lord, 
To  raife  my  happinefs  for  flight  defervings, 
To  mew  what  power's  in  princes  3  not  in  us 
Aught  worthy,  'tis  in  you  that  makes  us  thus. 
I  am  chiefly  fad,  my  lord,  your  queen's  not  merry . 

Vor.  So  honour  blefs  me,  he  has  found  the  way 
To  my  grief  ftrangely.     Is  there  no  delight 

Cajl.  My  lord,  I  wife  not  any,  nor  ib't  needful, 
I  am  as  I  was  ever. 

Vor.  That's  not  fo. 

Caft.  How  ?  oh  my  fears f  [dfide. 

Vor.  When  ihe  writ  maid,  my  lord, 
You  knew  her  otherwife. 

Devon.   To  (peak  but  truth, 
I  never  knew  her  a  great  friend  to  mirth, 
Nor  taken  much  with  any  one  delight, 
Though  there  be  many  {ecvaly  and  honourable 
To  give  content  to  ladies  without  taxing. 

Vor.  My  lord  of  Kent,  this  to  thy  full  deferts, 
Which  intimates  thy  higher  flow  to  honour. 

Heng.  Which  like  a  river,  (hall  return  in  femes 
To  the  great  matter -fountain, 

VGr.  Where's  your  toi 
1  mifs'd  him  not  'till  now  5  lady,  and  yours  \ 
No  marvel  then  we  were  fo  out  of  the  way 
Of  all  pleafant  difcourfe  ;  they  are  the,  keys 
Of  human  mufick  ;  fure  at  their  nativities 
Great  nature  fign'd  a  general  patent  to  theai 
To  take  up  all  the  mirth  in  a  whole  kingdom. 
What's  their  employment  now  ? 

\fl  Lad.   May  it  pleafe  your  grace, 
We  never  are  fo  far  acquainted  with  them  ; 
Nothing  we  know  but  what  they  cannot  keep, 
That's  even  the  fafhion  of  them  all,  my  lord. 

Vor.  It  feems  y'have  great  thought  in  their  conftan- 
cies, 
And  they  in  yours,  you  dare  fo  truft  each  other. 

zd  Lad.  Hope  well  we  do,  my  lord,  we  have  reafon 
for  it, 
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Becaufe  they  fay  brown  men  are  honefteft, 
But  (he's  a  fool  will  fwear  for  any  colour. 

Vor.  They  would  for  yours. 

2^  L#^.  Troth  'tis  a  doubtful  queftion, 
And  I'd  be  loth  10  put  mine  to't,  my  lord. 

Vor.  Faith,    dare  you  fwear  for  yourfelves  ?  that?s  a 
plain  queftion. 

zd  Lad.  My  lord  ? 

Vor.  You  cannot  deny  that  with  honour. 
And  fmce  'tis  urg'd,  I'll  put  you  to't  in  troth. 

1  ft  Lad.  May  it  pleafe  your  grace — 

Vor.  'T would  pleafe  me  very  well, 
And  here's  a  book,  mine  never  goes  without  one, 
She's  an  example  to  you  all  for  purity  ; 
Come,  fwear  (I   have  fworn  you  ihall)  that  you  ne'er 

knew 
The  will  of  any  man,  befides  your  hufband's. 

zd  Lad.  I'll  fwear,  my  lord,  as  far  as  my  remem- 
brance. 

Vor.  How!  your  remembrance  ?  that  were  ftrangc. 

ift  Lad.  Your  grace 
Hearing  our  juft  excufe,  will  not  fay  fo. 

Vor.    Well,    what's  your  juft  excufe  ?    y'are   ne'er 
without  fome. 

ift  Lad.  I  am  often  taken  with  a  fleep,  my  lord, 
The  loudeft  thunder  cannot  waken  me, 
Not  if  a  cannon's  burden  be  difcharg'd 
Clofe  by  my  ear;  the  more  may  be  my  wrong: 
There  can  be  no  infirmity,  my  lord,  more  excufeable  in 
any  woman. 

zd  Lad.  And  I  am  fo  troubled  with  the  mother  too, 
I  have  often  call'd  in  help,  I  know  not  whom, 
Three  at  once  have  been  too  weak  to  keep  me  down. 

Vor.  I  perceive  there's  no  fattening — Well,  fair  one 
then, 
That  never  deceives  faith's  anchor  of  her  hold, 
Come  at  all  feafons,     Here,  be  thou  the  flar 
To  guide  thofe  erring  women,  fhew  the  way 
Which  I  will  make  them  follow— Why  do'lt  ftart, 

Draw 
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Draw  back,  and  look  fo  pale  ? 

Caft.  My  lord  ! 

Vor.  Come  hither, 
Nothing  but  take  that  oath  ;  thoul't  take  a  thoufand, 
A  thoufand  !  nay  a  million,  or  as  many 
As  there  be  angels  regifters  of  oaths. 
Why  look  thee,  over-fearful  chaftity, 
(That  fmn'ft  in  nothing  but  in  too  much  nicenefs) 
I'll  begin  iirft,  and  fwear  for  thee  myfelf : 
I  know  thee  a  perfection  fo  unilain'd, 
So  Aire,  fo  abfolute;  I  will  not  pant  on  it, 
But  catch  time  greedily — By  all  thofe  bleffings 
That  blow  truth  into  fruitfulnefs,  and  thofe  curfes 
That  with  their  barren  breaths  blaft  perjury, 
Thou  art  as  pure  as  fanctity's  beft  fhrine 
From  all  man's  mixture,  fave  what's  lawful,  mine. 

Caft,  Oh  heaven  forgive  him,  he  has  forfworn  him- 
felf!  \Afide. 

Vor.  Come,  'tis  but  going  now  my  way. 

Caft.  That's  bad  enough.  \Afide. 

Vor.  I  have  clear'd  all  doubts,  you  fee. 

Caft.  Good  my  lord,  fpare  me. 

Vor.  How  !    it   grows  later  than  fo  $  for  modeily's 
fake 
Make  more  fpeed  this  way. 

Caft.  Pardon  me,  my  lord, 
I  cannot. 

Vor.  What? 

Caft.  I  dare  not. 

Vor.  Fail  all  confidence  in  thy  weak  kind  for  ever. 

Devon.  Here's  a  ftorm 
Able  to  make  all  of  our  name  inhum'd, 
And  raife  them  from  their  deeps  of  peace  and  fame 
To  fet  the  honours  of  their  bloods  right,  here, 
Hundred  years  after  ;  a  perpetual  motion 
Has  their  true  glory  been  from  feed  to  feed, 
And  cannot  be  choak'd  now  with  a  poor  grain 
Of  duft  and  earth.  Her  uncle  and  myfelf, 
Wild  inthis.tempeit,  as  ever  robb'd  man's  peace, 
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Will  undertake,  upon  life's  deprivation, 
She  fhall  accept  this  oath. 

Vor.  You  do  but  call  me  then 
Into  a  world  of  more  defpair  and  horror ; 
Yet  fmce  fo  wilfully  you  Hand  engaged 
In  highfcorn  to  be  touch 'd,  with  expedition 
Perfecl  your  undertakings  with  your  fames, 
Or,  by  the  iffues  of  abus'd  belief, 
I'll  take  the  forfeit  of  lives,  lands,  and  honours, 
And  make  one  ruin  ferve  our  joys  and  yours. 

Caft.  Why,  here's  a  height  of  miferies  never  reach'd 
yet ; 
I  lofe  myfelf  and  others. 

Devon.  You  may  fee 
How  much  we  lay  in  ballance  with  your  goodnefs, 
And  had  we  more,  it  went ;  for  we  prefume 
You  cannot  be  religious  and  fo  vile. 

Caft.  As  to  forfwear  myfelf — 'tis  truth,  great  fir, 
The  honour  of  your  bed  hath  been  abus'd. 

Vor.  Oh,  beyond  patience  ! 

Caft.  But  give  me  hearing,  fir, 
'Twas  far  from  my  confent,  I  was  furpriz'd 
By  villainies,  and  fo  raught. 

Vor.  Hear  you  that,  firs  ? 
Oh  cunning  texture  to  inclofe  adultery  ! 
Mark  but  what  fubtle  vail  her  fins  put  on, 
Religion  brings  her  to  confeflion  firft, 
Then  fteps  in  art  to  fan&ify  that  lull. 
'Tis  likely  you  could  be  furpriz'd. 

Caft.  My  lord  J 

Vor.  I'll  hear  no  more — our  guard,  feize  on  thofe 
lords. 

Devon.  We  cannot  perifh  now  too  faft,  make  fpeed 
To  fwift  deftru&ion  ;  he  breathes  moft  accurft, 
That  lives  fo  long  to  fee  his  name  die  firft. 

Hor.  Here  now's  dear  villainy  !  \Afidc% 

Heng.  Let  him  intreat,  fir, 
That  falls  in  faddeft  grief  for  this  event, 
Which  ill  begins  the  fortune  of  this  building— my  lord  I 
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Rox.    What  if  he  fhould  caufe  me  to  fwear   too, 
captain? 
You  know  I  am  as  far  to  feek  in  honefty 
As  the  worft  can  be  ;  I  fhould  be  fham'd  too. 

Hor.  Why,  fool,  they  fwear  by  that  we  worfhip  not; 
So  you  may  fwear  your  heart  out,  and  ne'er  hurt  your- 
felf. 

Rox.  That  was  well  thought  on,  I  had  quite  loft  my- 
felfelfe. 

Vor.  You  fhall  prevail  in  noble  fuits,  my  lord, 
But  this  does  fhame  the  fpeaker. 

Hor.  I'll  ftep  in  now, 
Though  it  fhould  be  to  no  purpofe — Good  my  lord, 
Think  on  your  noble  and  moft  hopeful  ifTue 
Lord  Vortimer,  the  prince. 

For.  A  baftard,  fir, 
I  would  his  life  were  in  my  fury  now. 

Caft.  That  injury  ftirs  my  foul  to  fpeak  the  truth 
Of  his  conception — Here,  I  take  the  book,  my  lord  : 
By  all  the  glorify'd  rewards  of  virtue 
And  prepared  punifhments  for  confent  in  fin, 
A  queen's  hard  forrrow  ne'er  fupply'd  a  kingdom 
With  ifTue  more  legitimate  than  Vortimer. 

Vor.  This  takes  not  out  the  flain  of  prefent  fhame. 
Continuance  crowns  defert;  fhe  ne'er  can  go 
For  perfect  honeft,  that's  not  always  fo — 
Befhrew  thy  heart  for  urging  this  excufe, 
Th'haft  juftify'd  her  fomewhat. 

Hor.  To  fmall  purpofe. 

Vor.  Among  fo  many  women,  not  one  here 
Dare  fwear  a  fimple  chaftity  !  here's  an  age 
To  propagate  virtue  in.    Since  I  have  begun, 
I'll  fhame  you  all  together,  and  fo  leave  you. 
My  lord  of  Kent! 

Heng.  Your  highnefs  ? 

Vor.  That's  your  daughter  ? 

Heng.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

Vor.  Though  I  am  your  guefl  to-day, 
And  ihould  be  lefs  auftere  to  you  or  yours, 
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In  this  cafe  pardon  me,  I  may  not  fpare  her. 

Heng.  Then  her  own  goodnefs  friend  her — fhe  comes, 
my  lord. 

Vor.  The  tender  reputation  of  a  maid 
Makes  your  honour,  or  elfe  nothing  can  ; 
The  oath  you  take  is  not  for  truth  to  man, 
But  to  your  own  white  foul  a  mighty  talk  ; 
What  dare  you  do  in  this  ? 

Rox.  My  lord,  as  much 
As  chaftity  can  put  a  woman  to, 
I  aik  no  favour ;  and  t'approve  the  pnrky 
Of  what  my  habit  and  my  time  profeffeth, 
As  like  wife  to  requite  all  courteous  cenfure, 
Here  I  take  my  oath  I  am  as  free  from  man 
As  truth  from  falfhood,  or  fanclity  from  ftain. 

For.     Oh  thou  treafure  that  ravifhes  the  pofleflbr  ! 
I  know  not  where  to  fpeed  fo  well  again, 
I'll  keep  thee  while  I  have  thee  ;  here's  a  fountain 
To  fpring  forth  princes,  and  the  feeds  of  kingdoms. 
Away  with  that  infection  of  black  honour,  and  thofe  her 

leprous  pledges, 
Here  will  we  flore  fucceflion  with  true  peace, 
And  of  pure  virgins  grace  the  pdor  increafe. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Horfus. 

Hor.  Ha,  ha,  he's  well  provided  now  ;  here  (truck 
my  fortunes. 
With  what  an  impudent  confidence  fhe  fwore  honeft, 
Having  th'  advantage  of  the  oath  !  precious  whore! 
Methinks  I  mould  not  hear  from  fortune  next 
Under  an  earldom  now  ;  fhe  cannot  fpend 
A  night  fo  idly,  but  to  make  a  lord 
With  eafe  methinks,  and  play — The  earl  of  Kent 
Is  calm  and  fmooth,  like  a  deep  dangerous  water  ; 
He  has  fome  fecret  way,  I  know  his  blood, 
The  grave's  not  greedier,  nor  hell's  lord  more  proud. 
Something  will  hap  ;  for  this  aftonifhing  choice 
Strikes  pale  the  kingdom,  at  which  I  rejoice, 

[Exit. 
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Dumb  fhow.  Enter  Lupus,  Germanus,  Devon/hire 
and  Stafford,  leading  Vortimer,  and  crown  him  : 
V or  tiger  comes  to  them  in  paffion,  they  neglecl  him. 
Enter  Roxena  in  fury,  exprejjing  difcontent,  then 
they  lead  out  V or  timer :  Roxena  gives  two  villains 
gold  to  murder  him,  they  fwear  performance  and 
go  with  her.  Vortiger  offers  to  run  on  his  fvoord, 
Horfus  prevent  shim,  and perfuades  him  ;  the  lords 
bring  in  V or  timer  dead ;  For  tiger  mourns ,  and  fub- 
mits  to  them  ;  they  fwear  him,  and  crown  him. 
^hen  enters  Hengijl  with  Saxons;  Vortiger  draws, 
threatens  expulfion,  and  then  fends  a  parly,  which 
Hengift  feems  to  grant  by  laying  down  his  weapons ; 
>        fo  all  depart  federally. 

Enter  Raynulphus. 

Ray.  Of  Pagan- blood  a  queen  being  chofe, 
Roxena  hight,  the  Britains  rofe 
For  Vortimer,  and  crown'd  him  king ; 
But  fhe  foon  poifon'd  that  fweet  fpring. 
Then  unto  rule  they  did  reflore 
Vortiger,  and  him  they  fwore 
Againft  the  Saxons  ;  they  (conftrain'd) 
Begg'd  peace,  treaty,  and  obtain'd  ; 
And  now  in  numbers  equally 
Upon  the  plain  near  SaPfbury, 
A  peaceful  meeting  they  decreen 
Like  men  of  love,  no  weapon  feen, 
But  Hengift,  that  ambitious  lord, 
Full  of  guile,  corrupts  his  word, 
As  the  fequel  too  well  proves ; 
On  that  your  eyes,  on  us  your  loves^ 

Enter  Hengift,  with  Saxons. 
Heng.  If  we  let  flip  this  opportuneful  hour, 
Take  leave  of  fortune,  certainty,  or  thought 
Of  ever  fixing  ;  we  are  loofe  at  root, 

And 
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And  the  lead  ftorm  may  rend  us  from  the  bofom 
Of  this  land's  hopes  for  ever.   But,  dear  Saxons, 
Fallen  we  now,  and  our  unihaken  firmnefs 
Will  endure  after  ages. 

Sax.  We  are  refolv'd,  my  lord. 

Heng.  Obferve  you  not  how  Vortiger  the  king, 
Bafe  in  fubmifiion,  threatned  our  expulfion, 
His  arm  held  up  againft  us  ?  Is  it  not  time 
To  make  our  beft  prevention  ?    what  fhould  check  me  ? 
He  has  perfected  that  great  work  in  our  daughter, 
And  made  her  queen,  fhe  can  afcend  no  higher, 
Therefore  be  quick,  difpatch  ;  here,  every  man 
Receive  into  the  fervice  of  his  vengeance 
An  inftrument  of  fteel,  which  will  unfeen 
Lurk,  like  a  fnake  under  the  innocent  fhade 
Of  a  fpread  fummer-leaf,  there  fly  you  on  : 
Take  heart,  the  commons  love  us,  thofe  remov'd 
That  are  the  nerves,  our  greatnefs  Hands  improv'd. 

Sax.  Give  us  the  word,  my  lord,  and  we  are  perfect. 

Heng.   That's  true,  the  word,   I   lofe  myfelf — Nemp 
your  /exes  ; 
It  mall  be  that. 

Sax.  Enough,  fir,   then  we  flrike. 

Heng.    But  the  king's  mine,  take  heed    you  touch 
him  not. 

Sax.   We  (hall  not  be  at  leifure,  never  fear  it, 
We  fhall  have  work  enough  of  our  own,  my  lord. 

Heng.  Calm  looks,  but  ftormy  foals  poifefs  you  all. 
Enter  Vortiger  and  Britijh  lords. 

For.  We  fee  you  keep  your  words  in  all  points  firm. 

Heng.   No  longer   may  we   boaft  of  fo  much  breath 
As  goes  to  a  word's  making,  than  of  care 
In  the  preferving  of  it  when  rtis  made. 

Vor.  Y'are  in  a  virtuous  way,  my  lord  of  Kent  ; 
And  fmce  both  fides  are  met  like  fons  of  peace, 
All  other  arms  laid  by  in  figns  of  favour, 
If  our  conditions  be  embraced-— 

Heng.  They  are. 

Vor.  We'll  ufe  no  other  but  thefe  only  here, 

Heng 
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Heng.  Nempyour  /exes. 

Brit.  Treafon  !  treafon  ! 

Heng.  Follow  it  to  the  heart,  my  trufty  Saxons ; 
It  is  your  liberty,  your  wealth  and  honour.     Soft,  yea 
are  mine,  my  lord. 

For.  Take  me  not  bafely,  when  all  fenfe  and  ftrengtii 
Lie  bound  up  in  amazement  at  this  treachery. 
What  devil  hath  breath'd  this  everlafting  part 
Of  falfftood  into  thee  ? 

Heng.  Let  it  fuffice 
I  have  you,  and  will  hold  you  prifoner, 
As  fail  as  death  holds  your  beft  props  in  filence  : 
We  know  the  hard  conditions  of  our  peace, 
Slavery  or  diminution,   which  we  hate 
Witli^aJoint  loathing  :  may  all  perifh  thus, 
That  fedk  to  fubjugate  or  leflen  us. 

For.  Oh,  the  ilrange  nooks  of  guile  and  fubtilty, 
When  man  fo  cunningly  lies  hid  from  man  ! 
Who  could  expeft  fuch  treafon  from  thy  breaft, 
Such  thunder  from  thy  voice  ?  or  tak'ft  thou  pride 
To  imitate  the  fair  uncertainty 
Of  a  bright  day,  that  teems  a  fudden  florm, 
When  the  world  leaft  expe&s  one  ?  but  of  all 
I'll  ne'er  truft  fair  Iky  in  a  man  again, 
There's  the  deceitful  weather  ;  will  you  heap 
More  guilt  upon  you,  by  detaining  me, 
Like  a  cup  taken  after  a  fore  furfeit, 
Even  in  contempt  of  health  and  heaven  together  ? 
What  feek  you  ? 

Heng.  Ranfom  for  your  liberty, 
As  I  fhall  like  of,  or  you  ne'er  obtain  it. 

For.  Here's  a  moft  headlong  dangerous  ambition  : 
Sow  you  the  feeds  of  your  afpiring  hopes 
In  blood  and  treafon,  and  muit  I  pay  for  them  ? 

Heng.  Have  not  I  rais'd  you  to  this  height  of  pride  ? 
A  work  of  my  own  merit,  fince  you  enforce  it. 

For.  There's  even  the  general  thanks  of  all  ropirersj 
When  they  have  all  a  kingdom  can  impart, 
They  write  aodve  it  ftill  their  own  defert. 

Htitg. 
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Heng.  I  have  writ  mine  true,  my  lord, 

Vor.  That's  all  their  fayings. 
Have  not  I  rais'd  thy  daughter  to  a  queen  ? 

Heng.  You  have  the  harmony  of  your  pleafure  for  it,, 
You  crown  your  own  defires  ;  what's  that  to  me  ? 

Vor.  And  what  will  crown  yours,  fir  ? 

Heng.  Faith,  things  of  reafon  ; 
I  demand  Kent. 

Vor.  Why  y'have  the  earldom  of  it. 

Heng,  The  kingdom  oft,  I  mean,  without  controul, 
In  full  poffeffion. 

Vor.  This  is  ftrange  in  you. 

Heng.  It  feems  y'are  not  acquainted  with  my  blood, 
To  call  this  ftrange. 

Vor.  Never  was  king  of  Kent,  , 

But  who  was  general  king. 

Heng.  I'll  be  the  firft  then  ; 
Every  thing  has  beginning. 

Vor.  No  lefs  title  ? 

Heng.  Not  if  you  hope  for  liberty,  my  lord  : 
So  dear  a  happinefs  would  not  be  wrong'd  with  flighting. 

Vor.  Very  well,  take  it,  I  refign  it. 

Heng.  Why  I  thank  your  grace. 

Vor.  Is  your  great  thirft  yet  fatisfied  ? 

Heng.  Faith,  my  lord, 
There's  yet  behind  a  pair  of  teeming  fillers, 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,    and  I  have  done  with  you. 

Vor.  Y'have  got  a  dangerous  thirft  of  late,  my  lord, 
Howe'er  you  came  by  it. 

Heng.  It  behoves  me  then 
For  my  blood's  health  to  leek  all  means  to  quench  it, 

Vor.  Them  too  ? 

Heng.  There  will  be  nothing  abated,  I  afftire  you. 

Vor.  You  have  me  at  advantage ;  he  whom  fate 
Does  captivate,  muft  yield  to  all ;  take  them. 

Heng.  And  you  your  liberty  and  peace,  my  lord, 
Writh  our  beft  love  and  wifhes. — Here's  an  hour 
Begins  us  Saxons  in  wealth,  fame  and  power. 

{Exit  cum  fids. 
1  Vor, 
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For.    Are    thefe    the  nobleft  fruits    and  faireft    re- 
quitals 
From  works  of  our  own  raifing  ? 
Methinks  the  murther  of  Conftantius 
Speaks  to  me  in  the  voice  of  it,  and  the  wrongs 
Of  our  late  queen,  flipp'd  both  into  one  organ. 

[Enter  Hor/us. 
Ambition,  hell,  my  own  undoing,  luft, 
And  all  the  brood  of  plagues  confpire  againft  me. 
I  have  not  a  friend  left  me. 

Hor.  My  lord,  he  dies 
That  fays  it,  but  yourfelf,  were't  that  thief-king, 
That  has  fo  boldly  ftol'n  his  honours  from  you, 
A  treafon  that  wrings  tears  from  honeft  manhood. 

For.  So  rich  am  I  now  in  thy  love  and  pity, 
I  feel  no  lofs  at  all ;  but  we  muft  part, 
My  queen  and  I  to  Cambria. 

Hor.  My  lord,  and  I  not  named, 
That  have  vow'd  lafting  fervice  to  my  life's  extreamefi 
minute  ? 

For.  Is  my  fick  fate  bleft  with  fo  pure  a  friend  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  no  fpace  of  earth,  nor  breadth  of  fea 
Shall  divide  me  from  you. 

For.  O  faithful  treafure  ! 
All  my  loft  happinefs  is  made  up  in  thee.  [Exit. 

Hor.  I'll  follow  you  through  the  world,  to  cuckold 
you; 
That's  my  way  now.    Every  one  has  his  toy 
While  he  lives  here  ;  fome  men  delight  in  building, 
A  trick  of  Babel,  which  will  ne'er  be  left ; 
Some  in  confuming  what  was  rais'd  with  toiling  ; 
Hengift  in  getting  honour,  I  in  fpoiling.  {Exit. 
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ACT    V,       Scene  i. 

Enter  Simon  and  bis  brethren^  Aminadab  his  clerk. 

Simon. 

IS  not  that  rebel  Oliver,  that  traitor  to  my  year,  - 
Prehended  yet  ? 
Amin.   Not  yet,  fo  plesfe  your  worihip. 
Sim.  Not  yet,  fay'ft  thou  ?    how  durft  thou  fay,  not 

•  yet, 

And  fee  me  prefent  ?    thou  malapert,  that  art  good  for 

•  nothing 
But  to  write  and  read.     Is  his  loom  feiz'd  upon  ? 
Amin,  Yes,  if  k  like  -  c  rfhip,  and  fix  teen  yards 

of  fuftian. 
Sim.  Good,  let  a  yard  be  fav'd  to  mend  me  between 
the  legs, 
The  reil  cut  in  pieces,  and  given  to  the  poor. 
'Tis  heretick  fufiian,  and  fhould  be  burnt  indeed, 
But  being  worn  thread  4s  are,  the  fhame  will  be  as  great ; 
How  think  you,  neighbours  ? 

Glo.  Greater,  methinks,  the  longer  it  is  wore  ; 
When  being  once  burnt,  it  can  be  burnt  no  more. 
Sim.  True,  wife,  and  moil  fenfelefs.  Kow  now,  firrah, 

[Enter  a  footman. 
What's  he  approaching  here  in  dufty  pumps  ? 

Amin.  A  footman,  fir,  to  the  great  king  of  Kent. 
.  The  king  of  Ken:  ?  Ihake  him  by  the  hand  for 
me. 
Th'art  welcome,  footman  ;  lo,  my  deputy  makes  thee  ; 
Come  when  my  year  is  out,  I'll  do't  my  felf. 
If  'twere  a  dog  that  came  from  the  king  of  Kent, 
I  keep  thofe  officers  would  fhake  him,  I  trow. 
And  what's  the  news  with  thee,  thou  well-ftew'd  foot- 
man ? 
Foot.  The  king,  my  mailer—* 
Sim.  Ha  ? 
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Foot.  With  a  few  Saxons, 
Intends  this  night  to  make  merry  with  you. 

Sim.  Merry  with  me  ?  I  mould  be  forry  elfe,  fellow^ 
And  take  it  in  ill  part,  fo  tell  Kent's  king. 
Why  was  I  chofen,  but  that  great  men  mould  make 
Merry  with  me  ?  there  is  a  jeft  indeed  ; 
Tell  him  I  look'd  for't,  and  me  much  he  wrongs, 
If  he  forget  Sim  that  cut  out  his  thongs. 
Foot.  I'll  run  with  your  worfhip's  anfwer. 

[Exit. 
Sim.  Do,  I  pr'ythee. 
That  fellow  will  be  roafted  againft  fupper, 
He's  half  enough  already,  his  brows  bafte  him. 
The  king  of  Kent !  the  king  of  Kirfendom 
Shall  not*  be  better  welcome  ;  for  you   muft:  imagine 

now,  neighbours, 
This  is  the  time  when  Kent  Hands  out  of  Kirfendom* 
For  he  that's  king  here  now  was  never  kirfen'd  ; 
This  for  your  more  inftru&ion  I  thought  fit, 
That  when  you  are  dead  you  may  teach  your  children 

wit. 
Clerk  ! 

Amin.  At  your  worfhip's  elbow. 
Sim.  I  muft  turn  you 
From  the  hall  to  the  kitchen  to-night.  Give  order  that 

twelve  pigs  be 
Roafted  yellow ;  nine  geefe,   and  fome  three  larks  for 

piddling  meat  ; 
And  twenty  woodcocks  ;  I'll  bid  all  my  neighbours. 
Give  charge  the  mutton  come  in  all  Wood -raw,  that  is 

infidels  meat, 
The  king  of  Kent  is  a  pagan,  and  muft  be  ferv'd  fo. 
And  let  thofe  officers  that  feldom  or  never  go  to  church, 
Bring  it  in,  'twill  be  the  better  taken.     Run,  run  ;  come 

you  hither 
Now,  take  all  my   cufhions  down  and  thwack  them 

foundly, 
After  my  feaft  of  millers  ;  for  their  buttocks 
Have  left  a  peck  of  flour  in  them;  beat  them  carefully 

Over 
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Over  a  bolting-hutch,  there  will  be  enough 

For  a  pan-pudding ,  as  your  dame  will  handle  it. 

Then  put  frefh  water  into  both  the  bough-pots, 

And  burn  a  little  juniper  in  the  hall- chimney. 

Like  a  bead  as  I  was,  I   phVd  out  the  fire  laft  night, 

And  never  dreamt  of  the  king's  coming.     How  now, 

Return'd  fo  quickly  ? 

Amin.  Pleafe  your  worfhip,  here  are 
A  certain  company  of  players. 

Sim,  Ha,  players  ! 

Amin.  Country  comedians,  interluders,  fir, 
Defire  your  worfhip's  favour 
And  leave  to  enadt  in  the  town-hall. 

Sim.  In  the  town-hall  ? 
'Tis  ten  to  one  I  never  grant  them  that; 
Call  them  before  my  worfhip.  [Enter  Cheaters* 

If  my  houfe  will  not  ferve  their  turn,  I  would  fain  fee 
The  proudeft  he  lend  them  a  barn. 
Now,  firs,  are  you  comedians  ? 

2  Cheat.    We  are,  fir,  comedians,  tragedians, 
Tragi -comedians,  comi-tragedians,    paftorifls, 
Humorifts,  clownifts,  fatiriits  ;    we  have  them,  fir, 
From  the  hug  to  the  fmile,  from  the  fmile  to  thejaugh, 
From  the  laugh  to  the  handkerchief. 

Sim.  You're  very  ftrong  in  the  wrift,  methinks  ; 
And  muft  all  thefe  good  parts  be  call  away 
Upon  pedlers,  and  malt -men,  ha  ? 

i    Cheat.  For  want  of  better  company,   if  it  pleafe 
your  worfhip. 

Sim.  What  think  you  of  me,  my  mafiers  ? 
Hum  ;  have  you  audacity  enough 
To  play  before  fo  high  a  perfon  as  my  felf  ?  will  not 
My  countenance  daunt  you  ?  for  if  you  play  before  me, 
I  fhall  often  look  on  you,    I   give    you  that  warning 

before  hand : 
Take  it  not  ill,  my  mafiers,  I  fhall  laugh  at  you, 
And  truly  when  I  am  lead  offended  with  you  ; 
It  is  my  humour,  but  be  not  you  abafh'd. 

i  Cheat.  Sir,  we  have  play'd  before  a  lord  e'er  now, 

Though 
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Though  we  be  country  a&ors. 

Sim.  A  lord  ?  ha,  ha, 
Thou'lt  find  it  a  harder  thing  to  pleafe  a  Mayor. 

2  Cheat.  We  have  a  play  wherein  we  ufe  a  horfe. 

Sim.  Fellows,  you  ufe  no  horfe- play  in  my  houfe, 
My  rooms  are  rubb'd ;  keep  it  for  hackney- men. 

1  Cheat.  We'll  not  offer  it  to  your  worfhip. 

Sim.  Give  me  a  play  without  a  beaft,  I  charge  you. 

2  Cheat.  That's  hard  ;  without  a  cuckold  or  a  drun- 

kard ? 

Sim.  Oh,  thofe  beafts  are  often  the  befl  men  in  a 
parifh, 
And  mud  not  be  kept  out.     But  which  is  your  mer- 
rier! play  ? 
That  I  would  hearken  after. 

2  Cheat.  Your  worfhip  fhall  hear 
Their  names,  and  take  your  choice. 

Sim.  And  that's  plain  dealing.     Come  begin,  fir. 

2  Cheat.  The  whirligig,  the  whibble,  the  carwidgen. 

Sim.  Hey-dey  !  what  names  are  thefe  ? 

2  Cheat.  New  names  of  late. 
The  wild-goofe  chafe. 

Sim.  I  underftand  thee  now. 

2  Cheat.  Gull  upon  gull. 

Sim.  Why  this  is  fomewhat  yet. 

1  Cheat.  Woodcock  of  our  fide. 
Sim.  Get  thee  further  off  then. 

2  Cheat.  The  cheater  and  the  clown. 
Sim.  Is  that  come  up  again  ? 

That  was  a  play  when  I  was  'prentice  firlt. 

2  Cheat.  Aye,  but  the  cheater  has  learn'd  more  tricks 
of  late, 
And  gulls  the  clown,  with  new  additions. 

Sim.  Then  is  your  clown  a  coxcomb,  which  is  he  ? 

1   Cheat.  This  is  our  clown,  fir. 

Sim.  Fye,  fye9  your  company 
Muft  fall  upon  him  and  beat  him  ;  he's  too  fair,  i'faith, 
To  make  the  people  laugh. 

1  Cheat.  Not  as  he  may  be  drefs'd,  fir. 

Sim, 
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Sim.  Faith,  drefs  him  how  you  will,  I'll  give  him 
that  gift, 
He  will  never  look  half  fcurvily  enough. 
Oh,  the  clowns  that  I  have  feen  in  my  time  ! 
The  very  peeping  out  of  one  of  them  would  have  made 
A  young  heir  laugh,  though  his  father  lay  a  dying  ; 
A  man  undone  in  law  the  day  before  (the  faddeft  cafe 

that  can  be) 
Might  for  his  fecond  have  burft  himfelf  with  laughing, 
And  ended  all  his  miferies.     Here  was  a  merry  world, 

my  matters ! 
Some  talk  of  things  of  Hate,  of  puling  fluff; 
There's  nothing  in  a  play  like  to  a  clown, 
If  he  have  the  grace  to  hit  on  it,  that's  the  thing  in- 
deed. 
The  king  fhews  well,  but  he  fets  off  the  king  ; 
But  not  the  king  of  Kent,  I  mean  not  fo, 
The  king  is  one,   I  mean,  I  do  not  know. 

z  Cheat.  Your  worfhip  fpeaks  with  fafety,  like  a  rich 
man, 
And  for  your  finding  fault,  our  hopes  are  greater, 
Neither  with  him  the  clown,  nor  me  the  cheater. 

[Exeunt  Players. 
Sim.  Away  then,  fhift ;  clown,  to  thy  motley  crupper, 
We'll  fee  them  firft,  the  king  Ihall  after  fupper. 

Glo.  I  commend  your  worship's  wifdom  in  that,  mr. 

Mayor. 
Sim.  Nay,  'tis  a  point  of  juftice,  if  it  be  well  exa- 
mined, 
Not  to  offer  the  king  worfe  than  I'll  fee  myfeff ; 
For  a  play  may  be  dangerous ;  I  have  known 
A  great  man  poifon'd  in  a  play — 
Glo.  What  have  you,   mr.  Mayor  ? 
Sim.  But  to  what  purpofe  many  times,  I  know  not. 
Felt.  Methinks  they  fhould  notdeftroy  one  another  fo. 
Sim.  Oh,  no,  no  ;  he  that's  poifon'd  is  always  made 
privy  to  it, 
That's  one  good  order  they  have  among  them,— What 
joyful  throat 

h 
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Is  that,  Aminadab  ?  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  cry  ? 

[AJhout  within. 

Amin.  The  rebel  is  taken. 

Sim.  Oliver  the  puritan  ? 

Amin.  Oliver,  puritan  and  fuftian -weaver  altogether, 

Sim.  Fates,  I  thank  you  for  this  vi&orious  day  ; 
Bonfires  of  peafe-flraw  burn,  let  the  bells  ring. 

Glo.  There's  two  in  mending,  and  you  know  they 
cannot. 

Sim.  'Las  the  tenor's  broken  !  ring  out  the  treble. 

[Oliver  is  brought  in, 
I  am  overcloy'd  with  joy  ;  welcome,  thou  rebel. 

Oli<v.  I  fcom  thy  welcome,  I. 

Sim.  Art  thou  yet  fo  flout  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  floop  for  grace  ?  then  get  thee  out. 

Oli<v.  I  was  not  born  to  floop  but  to  my  loom, 
That  feiz'd  upon,  my  Hooping  days  are  done  ; 
In  plain  terms,  if  thou  hail  any  thing  to  fay  to  me, 
Send  me  away  quickly,  this  is  no  biding-place, 
I  underftand  there  are  players  in  thy  lioufe, 
Difpatch  me,  I  charge  thee,   in  the   name  of  all  the 
brethren. 

Sinn  Nay,  now,  proud  rebel,  I  will  make  thee  ftay$ 
And  to  thy  greater  torment  fee  a  play. 

OH-v.  Oh  devil,  I  conjure  thee  by  Amfterdam. 

Sim.  Our  word  is  pall, 
juflice  may  wink  a  while,  but  fee  at  I  aft. 
[The  play  begins']    Hold,  ilop  him,  f^op  him. 

OIi<v.  Oh  that  profane  trumpet !  oh,  oh. 

Sim.  Set  him  down  there,  I  charge  yoa,  officers. 

Oli<v.  I'll  hide  my  ears  and  flop  my  eyes. 

Sim.  Down  with  his  golls,  I  charge  you. 

Q/i<v.  Oh  tyranny,  tyranny,  revenge  it  tribulation  ! 
For  rebels  there  are  many  deaths,  but  fure  the  only  way 
To  execute  a  puritan,  is  feeing  of  a  play. 
Oh  I  (hall  fwound  ! 

Sim.  Which  if  thou  doll,  to  fpite  thee, 
A  player's  boy  fha.ll  bring  thee  aqua-vitas. 

[Enter  I  Cheater. 
OIi<v. 
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Oliv.  Oh,  I'll  not  fwoon  at  all  for't,  though  I  die. 

Sim.  Peace,  here's  a  rafcal,  lift  and  edify. 

i  Cheat.  I  fay  ftill  he's  an  afs  that  cannot  live  by  his 

wits. 
Sim.  What  a  bold  rafcal's  this  ?  he  calls  us  all  afTes  at 
firft  dafh : 
Sure  none  of  us  live  by  our  wits,  unlefs  it  be  Oliver  the 
puritan. 
Oliv.  I  fcorn  as  much  to  live  by  my  wits  as  the 

proudeft  of  you  all. 
Sim.  Why  then  you're  an  afs  for  company,  fo  hold 
your  prating.  [Enter  fecond  Cheater. 

2  Cheat.  Fellow  in  arms,  welcome, 
The  news,  the  news  ? 

Sim.  Fellow  in  arms,  quoth  he  ? 
He  may  well  call  him  fellow  in  arms. 
I  am  fure  they're  both  out  at  elbows. 

2  Cheat.  Be  lively,  my  heart,  be  lively,  the  booty  is 
at  hand, 
He's  but  a  fool  of  a  yeoman's  eldeft  fon ; 
He's  ballanc'd  on  both  fides,  bully ;  he's  going  to  buy 

houihold-ftuff 
With  one  pocket,  and  to  pay  rent  with  the  other. 

i  Cheat.  And  if  this  be  his  laft  day,  my  chuck,  . 
He  fhall  forfeit  his  leafe,  quoth  the  one  pocket, 
And  eat  his  meat  in  wodden  platters,  quoth  the  other. 

Sim.  Faith  then  he's  notfo  wife  as  he  ought  to  be,  to  let 
Such  tatterdemallians  get  the  upper  hand  of  him, 

[Enter  Clown. 
i  Cheat.  He  comes. 

2  Cheat.  Ay,  but  fmally  to  our  comfort,  with  both  his 
hands  in 
His  pockets ;  how  is  it  poflible  to  pick  a  lock,  when  the 

key 
Is  on  the  infide  of  the  door } 

Sim.  Oh  neighbours*  here's  the  part  now 
That  carries  away  the  play  ;  if  the  clown  mifcarry, 
Farewel  my  hopes  for  ever,  the  play's  fpoil'd. 

Go.  They  fay  there  is  a  foolifh  kind  of  a  thing  call'd 
a  cheater  Abroad, 
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Abroad*  that  will  gull  any  yeoman*  s  Ton  of  his  purfe* 

And  laugh  in  his  face  like  an  Irifhman. 

I  would  fain  meet  with  fome  of  thefe  creatures  *• 

I  am  in  as  good  Hate  to  be  gull'd  now  as  ever  I  was  irt 

my  life, 
For  I  have  two  purfes  at  this  time  about  me,  and  I 

would  fain  be 
Acquainted  with  that  rafcal  that  would  take  one  of  them 

now. 
Sim.  Faith*  thou  may^fl  be  acquainted  with,  two  of 

three 
That  will  do  their  good  wills,  I  warrant  thee. 

1  Cheat.  That  way's  too  plain*  too  eafy*  I  am  afraid* 

2  Cheat.  Come*  fir,  your  moft  familiar  cheats  take  bell:, 
They  (hew  like  natural  things  and  leaft  fufpecled  5 
Give  me  a  round  milling  quickly. 

1  Cheat.  It  will  fetch 

But  one  of  his  hands  neither,  if  it  take. 

2  Cheat,  Thou  art  too  covetous*  let's  have  One  out 

firft,  pr'ythee, 
There's  time  enough  to  fetch  out  th'  other  after. 
Thou  lieft,  'tis  lawful  current  money.  [J hey  draw* 

1  Cheat.  I  fay  'tis  copper  in  fome  countries. 
CIo.  Here  is  a  fray  towards, 

But  I  will  hold  my  hands,  let  wrho  will  part  them. 

2  Cheat ,  Copper  ?  I  defy  thee,  and  now  I  fhall  dif- 

prove  thee. 
Look  you,  here's  an  honeft  yeoman's  fon  of  the  country* 
A  man  of  judgment— - 

CIo.  Pray  you  be  covered,  fir* 
I  have  eggs  in  my  cap,  and  cannot  put  it  off* 
2  Cheat.  Will  you  be  tryed  by  him  ? 
1   Cheat.  I  am  content*  fir. 
Sim.  They  look  rather  as  if  they  would  be  tried  ne&i 

feflions. 
i  Cheat.  Pray  give  your  judgment  of  this  piece  of 

coin,  fir. 
CIo.  Nay  if  it  be  coin  you  drive  abdut, 
Let  me  fee  it,  I  love  money. 

Vol.  XI.  Q  •*  Cheats 
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1  Cheat.  Look  on  it  well,  fir.       [They  pick  his  pocket. 

2  Cheat.  Let  him  do  his  worft,  fir. 

Clo.  Y'had  both  need  wear  cut  clothes,  y'are  fo  cho- 

lerick. 
2  Cheat.  Nay  rub  it  and  fpare  not,  fir, 
Clo.  Now  by  this  iilver,  gentlemen, 
It  is  good  money,  would  I  had  a  hui  dred  of  ih  m« 
2  Cheat.  We  hope  well,  fir — Th'  other  pocket, 
And  we  are  made  men.  {Exeunt. 

Sim.  Oh  neighbours,  I  begin  to  be  fick  of  this  fool, 
To  fee  him  thus  couzen'd,  I  would  make  his  cafe  my 
own. 
Clo.  Still  would  I  meet  with  thefe  things  calPd  cheaters. 
Sim.  A  whorefon  coxcomb,  they  have  met  with  thee. 
J  can  no  longer  endure  him  with  patience. 
Clo.  Oh  my  rent !  my  whole  year's  rent ! 
Sim.  A  murrain  on  you, 
This  makes  us  landlords  flay  fo  long  for  our  money. 
Clo.  The  cheaters  have  been  here. 
Sim.  A  fcurvy  hobby-horfe, 
That  could  not  leave  his  money  with  me,  having  fuch 

a  charge 
About  him.  A  pox  on  thee  for  an  afs,  thou  play  a  clown  ? 
I  will  commit  thee  for  offering  it — Officers,  away  with 
him. 
Clo.  What  means  your  worfliip  ?  why,  you'l  fpoil  the 

play,  fir. 
Sim.  Before  the  king  of  Kent  fhall  be  thus  ferv'd, 
I'll  play  the  clown  my  felf — away  with  him. 

Clo.  With  me  ?  if  it  pleafe  your  worfhip,  'twas  my 

part. 
Sim.  But  'twas  a  foolifh  part  as  ever  thou  playd'it  iri" 
thy  life ; 
I'll  make  thee  fmoak  for  it;  I'll  teach  thee  to   under- 

fiand 
To  play  a  clown,  thou  fhalt  know  every  man 
Is  not  born  to  it — away  with  him  quickly, 

[Exit  Clown. 

He'll  have  the  other  pocket  pick'd  tlfe,  I  heard  them 

fay  it  With 
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With  my  own  ears — -See  he's  come  in  another  difguife 
To  cheat  thee  again.  {Enter  fee  and  Cheater, 

zd  Cheat.  Pirn,  whither  goes  he  now  ? 
Sim.  Come  on,  fir,  let  us  fee  what  your 
Knavefhip  can  do  at  me  now; 
You  muft  not  think  you  have  a  clown  in  hand, 
The  fool  I  have  committed  too,  for  playing  the  part. 

[He  throws  off  his  goivn,  dif covering  his   doublet 
with  a  fatten  forepart  and  a  canvas  back, 
zd  Cheat.   What's  here  to  do  ? 
G/o.  Fye,  good  fir,  come  away, 
Will  your  worihip  bafe  yourfelf  to  pay  a  clown  ? 

zd  Cheat.  I  befeech  your  worfhip  let  us  have  our  own 
clown, 
I  know  not  how  to  go  forwards  elfe. 

Sim.  Knave,  play  out  thy  part  with  me, 
Or  rillay  thee  by  the  heels  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Why,  how  now,  my  mailers,  who  is  that  laugird  at  me? 
Cannot  a   man  of  worfhip  play  the  clown  a  little  for  his 

pleafure 
But  he  mull  be  laugird  at  ?  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 
Is   the  king's  deputy  of  no  better  account  among  you? 
Was  I  chofen  to  be  laugh'd  at  ?  where's  my  clerk  ? 
Ami.  Here,  if  it  pleafe  your  worfhip. 
Sim.  Take  a  note  of  all  thofe 
That  laugh  at  me,  that  when  I  have  done  I  may  com- 
mit them. 
Let  me  fee  who  dare  do  it  now. — And  now  to  you  once 

again, 
Sir  cheater,  look  you,  here  are  my  purfe-flrings,  I  do 
defy  thee. 
zd  Cheat.  Good  fir,  tempt  me  not,  my  part  is  fo 
written, 
That  I  mould  cheat  your  worihip  if  you  were  my  fa- 
ther. 
Sim.  I  mould  have  much  joy  to  have  fuch  a  rafcal  to 

my  fon. 
zd  Cheat.  Therefore  I  befeech  your  worfhip  pardon 
me,  the  part 

O  2  Has 
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Has  more  knavery  in  it  than  when  your  worfhip  faw  ft 

at  firft  ; 
I  affure  you  you'll  be  deceived  in  it,  fir,  the  new  ad- 
ditions 
Will  take  any  man's  purfe  in  Kent,  or  Kirfendom. 
Sim.  If  thou  canft  take  my  purfe,  I'll  give  it  thet 
freely, 
And  do  thy  worft,  I  charge  thee,   as  thou'lt  anfwer  it. 
zd  Cheat.  I  fhall  offend  your  worfhip. 
Sim.  Knave,  do  it  quickly. 

zd  Cheat.  Say  you  fo?  then  there's  for  you,  and  her* 
is  for  me. 
[Throws  meal  in  his  face,  takes  his  purfe,  end  exit* 
Sim.  Ohblefs  me  !  neighbours,  I  am  in  a  fog, 
A  cheater's  fog,  I  can  fee  nobody. 
Glo.  Run,  follow  him,  officers. 
Sim.  Away,  let  him  go, 
He  will  have  all  yourpurfes  if  he  come  back, 
A  pox  on  your  new  additions ;  they  fpoil  all  the  plays 
That  ever  they  come  in,  the  old  way  had  no  fuch  ro- 
guery in  it. 
Call  you  this  a  merry  comedy,  when  a  man's  eyes  are 

put  out  in't  ? 
Brother  Honey-fuckle ! 

Felt.  What  fays  your  worfhip  ? 

Sim.  I  make  you  deputy,  to  rule  the  town  till  I  can 
fee  again, 
Which  will  be  within  thefe  nine  days  at  fartheft. 
Nothing  grieves  me  now,  but  that   I  hear  Oliver  the 

rebel 
Laugh  at  me  ;    a  pox  on   your  puritan  face,  this  will 

make  you  in 
Love  with  plays  as  long  as  you  live, 
We  fhall  not  keep  you  from  them  now. 

OH.  In  fincerity, 
I  was  never  better  pleas'd  at  an  exercife.     Ha  ha,  ha. 

Sim.  Neighbours,  what  colour  was  the  dull 
The  rafcal  threw  in  my  face  ? 

Glo.  'Twasmeal,  if  it  pleafe  your  worfhip. 

Si**. 
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Sim.  Meal!  I  am  glad  of  it, 
I'll  hang  the  miller  for  felling  it. 

G/o.  Nay,  ten  to  one 
The  cheater  never  bought  it,  he  ftole  it  certainly. 

Sim.    Why,   then   I'll  hang  the   cheater  for  Heal- 
ing it, 
And  the  miller  for  being  out  of   the  way    when  he 
did  it. 
Felt.  Ay;  but  your  lordfhip  was  in  the  fault  yourfelf  ; 
You  bid  him  do  his  worft. 

Sim.  His  worft  ?  that's  true, 
But  the  rafcal  hath  done  his  beft  ;  for  I  know  not  how  a 

villain 
Could  put  out  a  man's  eyes  better,  and  leave  them  in 

his  head, 
Ashe  has  done  mine. 

Ami.   Where  is  my  mafter's  worfhip  ? 

Sim.  How  now,  Aminadab  ?  I  hear  thee,  though  I 

fee  thee  not. 
Ami.  You  are  couzened,  fir,  they  are  all  profeffed 
cheaters, 
They  have  ftolen  two  filver  fpoons,  and  the  clown  took 

his  heels 
With  all  celerity  ;  they  only  take  the  name  of  country- 
comedians 
To  abufe  iimple  people  with  a  printed  play  or  two, 
Which  they  bought  at  Canterbury  for  fix  pence ; 
And  what  is  worfe,  they  fpeak  but 
What  they  lift  of  it,  and  fribble  out  the  reft. 

Sim.  Here's  no  abufe  to  the  common- wealth, 
If  a  man  could  fee  to  look  into  it. 
But  mark  the  cunning  of  thefe  cheating  {laves, 
Tirft  they  make  juitice  blind,  then  play  the  knaves.    t 
E?iter  Hengifi. 
Heng.  Where's  mr.  mayor? 

G/o.  Ods  precious!  brother,  the  king  of  Kent  is  new- 
ly alighted. 
Sim.  The  king  of  Kent  I  where  is  he  ? 
That  I  fhould  live  to  this  day, 
And  yet  not  live  to  fee  to  bid  him  v.  elcom? ! 

O  3  Ucng. 
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Heng.  Where  is  Simonides,  our  friendly  hoft  ? 

Sim.  Ah,  blind  as  one  that  had  been  fox'd  a  fevenighf . 

Heng.  Why,  how  now  man  ? 

Sim.  Faith,  pra&ifmg  a  clown's  part  for  your  grace, 
I  have  praclis'd  both  my  eyes  out. 

Heng.  What  need  you  pra&ife  that  ? 

Sim.  A  man  is  never  too  old  to  learn,  your  grace  will 
fay  fo, 
When  you  hear  the  jeft  of  it ;  the  truth  is,  my  lord,  I 

meant 
To  have  been  merry,  and  now  it  is  my  luck  to  weep 
Water  and  oatmeal ;  I  fliall  fee  again  at  fupper, 
I  make  no  doubt  of  it. 

Heng.  This  is  ftrange  to  me,  firs. 
Enter  a  gentleman. 

Gent.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord ! 

Heng.  What's  that  ? 

Gent.  With  fwifteft  fpeed,  if  ever  you'll  behold 
The  queen,  your  daughter,  alive  again* 

Heng.  Roxena  ? 

Gent.  They  are  befieged :  Aurelius, 
Ambrofe,  and  his  brother  Uther, 
Writh  numbers  infinite  of  Britifh  forces, 
Befet  their  caftle,  and  they  cannot  'fcape 
Without  your  fpeedy  fuccour. 

Heng.  For  her  fafety  Til  forget  food  and  reft :  awajr, 

Si?n.    I  hope  your   worfhip   will  hear   the  jeft  e'et 
you  go. 

Heng.  The  jeft!  torment  me  not. 

Sim.  TU  follow  you  to  Wales  with  a  dog  and  a  bell 
But  I  will  tell  it  you. 

Heng.  Unfeafonable  folly  !  [Exit  cumfuis* 

Sim.  'Tis  a  fign  of  war,  when  great  men  difagree  ; 
Look  to  the  rebel  well,  till  I  can  fee, 
And  when  my  fight  is  recbver'd,  I  will  have 
His  eyes  pull'd  out  for  a  fortnight. 

OH.  My  eyes  ?  hang  thee, 
A  deadly  fin  or  two  fliall  pluck  them  out  firft, 
That  is  my  refolution.     Ha,  ha,  h%,  [Exeunt. 

Scene 
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Enter  Aurelius  and  Utber,  with  foldiers  j  Vortiger  and 
Horfus  above. 

Utber. 

MY  lord,  the  caftle  is  fo  fortified— 
Aur.  Let  wild-fire  ruin  it. 
That  his  deftruction  may  appear  to  him 
In  the  figure  of  heaven's  wrath  at  the  laft  day, 
That  murderer  of  our  brother.     Hence,  away, 
I'll  fend  my  heart  no  peace  till  it  be  confum'd. 

Vth.  There  he  appears  again — -  behold,  my  lord. 

Aur.  Oh  that  the  zealous  fire  on  my  foul's  altar, 
To  the  high  birth  of  virtue  confecrated, 
Would  fit  me  with  a  lightning  now  to  blaft  him, 
Even  as  I  look  upon  him* 

Uth.  Good,  my  lord, 
Your  anger  is  too  noble,  and  too  precious 
To  wafte  itfelf  on  guilt  fo  foul  as  his  ; 
Let  ruin  work  her  will. 

For.  Begirt  all  round  ? 

Hor.  All,  all,  my  lord,   'tis  folly  to  make  doubt  of  it ; 
You  queftion  things  that  horror  long  ago 
Refolv'd  us  on. 

For.  Give  me  leave,  Horfus,  though 

Hor.  Do  what  you  will,  fir,  queftion  them  again, 
I'll  tell  them  to  you. 

For.  Not  fo,  fir, 
I  will  not  have  them  told  again. 

Hor,  It  refts  then. 

For.  That's  an  ill  word  put  in,  when  thy  heart  knows 
There  is  no  reft  at  all,  but  torment  making. 

Hor.  True,  my  heart  finds  it ;  that  fits  weeping  blood 
now 
For  poor  Roxena's  fafety.     You'll  confefs,  my  .lord, 
My  love  to  you  has  brought  me  to  this  danger  ? 
I  could  have  liv'd  like  Hengift,  king  of  Kent, 

Lon- 
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London,  York,  Lincoln,  and  Winchefter, 
Under  the  power  of  my  command,  the  portion 
Of  my  moft  juft  defert,  enjoyed  now 
By  pettier  defervers. 

vor.  Say  you  fo,  fir? 
And  you'll  confefs  ?  fmce  you  began  confeflion 
(A  thing  I  mould  have  died  e'er  I  had  thought  on) 
Y'have  marr'd  the  fafhion  of  your  affection  utterly, 
In  your  own  wicked  counfel,  there  you  paid  me; 
You  were  bound  in  confcience  to  love  me  after, 
You  were  bound  to't,  as  men  in  honefty, 
That  vitiate  virgins,  to  give  dowries  to  them ; 
My  faith  was  pure  before  to  a  faithful  woman. 

Hor,  My  lord,  my  counfel 

Vor.  Why,  I'll  be  judg'd  by  thefe 
That  knit  death  in  their  brows,  and  hold  me  now 
Not  worth  the  acception  of  a  flattery, 
Moft  of  whofe   faces  fmil'd  when  I  fmiPd  once — my 
lords ! 
Utb.  Reply  not,  brother. 
Vor.  Seeds  of  fcorn,  I  mind  you  not, 
I  fpeak  to  them  alone  whofe  force  makes  yours  a  power. 
Which  elfe  were  none.     Shew  me  the  main  food  of  your 

hate, 
Which  cannot  be  the  murder  of  Conitantius 
That  crawls  in  your  revenges  ;  for  your  loves 
Were  violent  long  fince  that. 
\ft  Lm  And  had  been  (till, 
If  .from  that  Pagan  wound  th'hadil  kept  thee  free; 
But  when  thou  fled'ft  from  heav'n,  we  fled  from  thee, 
Vor,  This  was  your  counfel  now. 
Hor,  Mine  ?  'twas  the  counfel 
Of  your  own  luft  and  blood,  your  appetite  knows  it. 

Vor,  May  thunder  flrike  me  from  thefe  walls,  my  lords, 
And  leave  me  many  leagues  off  from  your  eyes, 
If  this  be  not  the  man,  whofe  Stygian  foul 
Breathed  forth  that  counfel  to  me,  and  fole  plotter 
Of  all  thofe  falfe  injurious  difgraces, 
That  have  abus'd  the  virtuous  patience 
Of  our  religious  (jueen. 

X  Hor, 
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Hor.  A  devil  in  madnefs ! 

Vor.  Upon  whofe  life,  I  fwear,  there  flicks  no  ftaia 
But  what's  moft  wrongful;  and  where  now  (he  thinks 
A  rape  dwells  on  her  honour,  only  I 
Her  ravifher  was,  and  his  the  policy, 

Aur.  Inhuman  practice  ! 

Vor.  Now  you  know  the  truth, 
Will  his  death  ferve  your  fury  ? 

Hor.  My  death  ? 

Vor.  Say,  will  it  do  it  ? 

Hor.  Say  they  mould  fay  'twould  do't  ? 

Vor.  Why,  then  it  muft. 

Hor.  It  muft? 

Vor.  It  mail ;  fpeak  but  the  word,  it  mall  be  yield- 
ed up. 

Hor.  Believe  him  not,  he  cannot  do  it. 

Vor.  Cannot  ? 

Hor.  'Tis  but  a  falfe  and  bafe  infinuation 
For  his  own  life,  and  like  his  late  fubmiflion. 

Vor.  Oh  fling  to  honour  !  alive  or  dead,  thou  goefl 
For  that  word's  rudenefs  only.  [Stabs  him. 

\ ft  Lo.  See,  fin  needs 
No  other  deflru&ion  than  it  breeds  inks  own  bofom. 

Vor.  Such  another  brings  him. 

Hor.  What,  has  thy  vile  rage  flamp'd  a  wound  upon 
me? 
I'll  fend  one  to  thy  foul  (hall  never  healfor't. 

Vor.  How,  to  my  foul  ? 

Hor.  It  (hall  be  thy  mailer- torment, 
Both  for  the  pain  and  the  everlaflingnefs. 

Vor.  Ha,  ha,  ha. 

Hor.  Doll  laugh  ?  take  leave  of  it,  all  eternity 
Shall  never  fee  thee  do  fo  much  again  : 
Know,  th'art  a  cuckold. 

Vor.  What! 

Hor.  You  change  too  foon,  fir. 
Roxena,  whom  th'haft  rais'd  to  thy  own  ruin, 
She  was  my  whore  in  Germany. 

Vor.  Burft  me  open,  the  violence  of  whirl- winds. 

Hor. 
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Hor.  Hear  me  out  firft. 
For  her  embrace,  which  my  flefh  yet  fits  warm  in, 
I  was  thy  friend  an$  follower. 

For.  Deafen  me, 
Thou  moil  imperious  noife  that  Marts  the  world  ! 

Hor.  And  to  ferve  both  our  lulls,  I  practis'd  with    - 
thee 
Againft  thy  virtuous  queen.  : 

For.  Bane  to  all  comforts ! 

Hor.  Whofe  faithful  fweetnefs,  too  precious  for  thy 
blood, 
I  made  thee  change  for  love's  hypocrify. 

For.   InfuiFerable  ! 

Hor.  Only  to  make  my  way  to  pleafure  fearlefs,  free, 
and  fluent. 

For.  Hell's  trump  is  in  that  throat. 

Hor.  It  mall  found  ihriller. 

For.  I'll  damn  it  up  with  death  firft. 

[They  fab  each  other  ;  Roxena  enters  in  fear. 

Rox.  Oh  for  fuccour ! 
Who's  near  ?  help  me,  fave  me,  the  flame  follows  me, 
'Tis  in  the  figure  of  young  Vortimer,  the  prince, 
Whbfe  life  I  took  by  poifon. 

Hor.  Hold  out  breath,  and  I  fhall  find  thee  quickly. 

For.  I'll  tug  thy  foul  out  here* 

Hor.  Do,  monfter. 

Rox.  Vortiger  f 

For.  Monfter  ! 

Rox.  My  lord  f 

For.  Toad  !  Pagan  ? 

Hor.  Viper  [  Chriftian  ! 

Rox.  Oh  hear  me, 
Oh  help  me,  my  love,  my  lord,  'tis  here. 
Horfus,  look  up,  if  no^fb  fuccour  me, 
To  fee  me  yet  confunVd;    Oh  what  is  love, 
When  life  is  not  regarded  ? 

For.  What  ftrength's  left  I'll  fix  upon  thy  throat. 

Hor.  I  have  fome  force  yet.  [Both  Jiab ,  Hor.  falls 

Rox.  Nq  way  to  'fcape  ?  is  this  the  end  of  glory  ? 
Poubly  befet  wkh  enemies  wrath  and  fire  ?  It 
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It  comes  ne&rer — rivers  and  fountains,  fall, 
It  fucks  away  my  breath,  I  cannot  give 
A  curfe  to  fin,  and  heart  out  while  I  live.  Help,  help* 

{^befalls. 

For.  Burn*  burn,  now  I  can  tend  thee  ; 
Take  time  with  her  in  torment,  call  her  life 
Afar  off  to  thee,  dry  up  her  ftrumpet-  blood, 
And  hardly  parch  the  (kin  ;  let  one  heatilrangle  her/ 
Another  fetch  her  to  her  fenfe  again, 
And  the  wo.rfl:  pain  be  only  her  reviving  * 
Follow  her  eternally — Oh  rnyftical  harlot, 
Thou  haft  thy  full  due;  whom  lull  crown'd  queen  before, 
Flames  crown  her  now  a  moil  triumphant  whore. 
And  that  end  crown  them  alL  [He  falls, 

Aur.  Our  peace  is  full, 
In  yon  ufurper's  fall,  nor  have  I  known 
A  judgment  meet  more  fearfully. 
Here,  take  this  ring,  deliver  the  good  queen, 
And  thofe  grave  pledges  of  her  murder'd  honour, 
(Her  worthy  father,  and  her  noble  uncle.) 
How  now  !  the  meaning  of  thefe  founds  ? 

Enter  Hengift,  Dei1  on.   Staff,  and  foldiers. 

Heng.  The  confumer  has  been  here,  {he's  gone,   fhVs 
loft, 
In  glowing  cinders  now  lie  all  my  joys. 
The  headlong  fortune  of  my  ram  captivity 
Strikes  not  fo  deep  a  wound  into  my  hopes 
As  thy  dear  lofs. 

Aur.  Her  father  and  her  uncle  ! 

\fi  Lo.  They  are  indeed,  my  lord. 

Aur.  Part  of  my  wifhes : 
What  fortunate  power  has  prevented  me, 
And  e'er  my  love  came,  brought  them  vidtdry  ? 

\ft  Lo.  My  wonder  flicks  in  Hengift,  king  of  Kenf. 

ue*von.    My  lord,    to  make  that   plain  which  now 
I  fee 
Fix'd  in  aftoniihment ;  the  only  name 
Of  your  return  and  being,  brought  fuch  gladnefs 
To  this  diftracled  kingdom,  that,  to  exprefs 
A  thankfulneft  to  heaven,  it  grew  great 

In 
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tn  charitable  actions*  from  which  goodnefs 

We  tafte  our  liberty,  who  liv'd  engag'd 

Upon  the  innocence  of  woman's  honour, 

(A  kindnefs  that  even  threatned  to  undo  us ;) 

And  having  newly  but  enjoy 'd  the  benefit 

And  fruits  of  our  enlargement*  'twas  our  happineft 

To  intercept  this  monfter  of  ambition* 

Bred  in  thefe  times  of  ufurpation* 

The  ranknefs  of  whofe  infolence  and  treafon 

Grew  to  fuch  height*  'twas  arm'd  to  bid  you  battle  j 

Whom,  as  our  fame's  redemption*  on  our  knees 

We  prefent  captive. 

Aur.  Had  it  needed  reafon 
You  richly  came  provided*  I  underftood 
Not  your  deferts  till  now — My  honoured  lords* 
Is  this  that  German  Saxon,  whofe  leaft  thirft 
Could  not  be  fatisfied  under  a  province  ? 

Eeng,  Had  but  my  fate  directed  this  bold  arm 
To  thy  life*  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  mine* 
That  was  my  hope's  great  aim  ;  I  have  a  thirft 
Could  never  have  been  full  quench' d  under  all* 
The  whole  mull  do't,  or  nothing  ■, 

Aur.  A  ftrange  draught ! 
And  what  a  little  ground  fhall  death  now  teach  yoti 
To  be  content  withal  ? 

Heng.  Why  let  it  then, 
For  none  elfe  can,  y 'have  nam'd  the  only  way 
To  limit  my  ambition,  a  full  cure 
For  all  my  fading  hopes  and  fickly  fears  5 
Nor  (hall  it  be  lefs  welcome  to  me  now* 
Than  a  freih  acquifition  would  have  been 
Unto  my  new-built  kingdoms  ;  life  to  me* 
('Lefs  it  be  glorious)  is  a  mifery. 

Aur.  That  pleafure  we  will  do  you — Lead  hirn  but. 
And  when  we  have  inflicted  our  juft  doom 
On  his  ufurping  head*  it  will  become 
Our  pious  care  to  fee  this  realm  fecur'd 
From  the  convulfions  it  hath  long  endur'd; 

[Exeunt  mnts* 
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